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Numerous as are the modern descriptions of Pales- 
tine, we know of none expressly intended for the Bible 
Student, and abounding with illustrations of Scripture. 
This desideratum is supplied by the work of Rohr, 
principal chaplain at the Court of Weimar. Appearing 
under the patronage of the reigning Arch-Duchess of 
Weimar, it has been so well received in Germany as 
to have gone through seven editions ; and has likewise 
been introduced into France, and accommodated to the 
superior schools of that country by means of a transla- 
tion, which omits some details of pure erudition, as 
well as every thing likely to prove offensive to Roman 
Catholics. Our knowledge of this translation is solely 
derived from a foreign Review, in which it is highly 
commended ; and we here allude to it merely for the 
purpose of indicating wherein our version differs from 
or agrees with it. We have omitted one or two unim- 
portant notes, and supplied their place with others, in- 
tended to correct the erroneous, or illustrate the de- 
fective statements of the original ; but, having no de- 
sire to propitiate Popery, we have faithfully given 
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Rbbr 8 description of the inonkisli mummeries and pro- 
fanities by which Christianity is now-a-days disgraced 
in Judea; and, in particular, we have verified, by a 
reference to Buckingham's Travels, his startling asser- 
tion as to the infamy of the Coptic monks at Jerusalem. 
As to the style of our translation, we have endea- 
voured to make it a faithful and literal version, in so 
far as this was possible, without imitation of the, to 
English ears, often harsh compound words of the Ger- 
man. As to the merits of Rohrs production, we are^ 
not without hope that, in this country also, it may be 
considered a valuable addition to the library of the 
Christian student, or traveller in Palestine, as well as 
an useful text-book to the more advanced classes in 
our public schools. In order to add to its utility, we 
bave also appended various Tables, compiled and 
abridged from well known writers on Jewish chrono- 
logy and antiquities. 

Manse of Rescobie, 1843. 
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If the importance of a country depended on its mag- 
nitude, its population, and other external circumstances 
of this description, Judea would not have the smallest 
title to be denominated an important country. For, 
how insignificant a portion is it of Asia, and what an 
almost imperceptible point in the huge bulk of the 
globe ! Within how few miles is its entire extent re- 
stricted, and how limited are. its boundaries on the north 
and the south, the east and the west ! Considered in jt- 
self, who will maintain that such a country is import- 
ant, and worthy of attention ? — a country intersected 
by small brooks, and a single river, not navigable by 
ships in any part of its course ; possessing a lake, on 
which float only fishing-barks ; bounded by a coast des- 
titute of good harbours and bays ; covered with hills, 
in some places sterile and desert, and only here and 
there including a wide fruitful valley; in its most 
flourishing periods peopled only by a few millions of 
inhabitants, and in our own times sunk to the lowest in- 
significance, from the oppression of slavery and tyranny. 
Nevertheless, in the wide world there is not a country 
so attractive as this, alike to the learned and the igno^ 
rant, and which so well rewards the trouble of a care- 
ful study. To it, pious pilgrims, and travellers thirst- 
ing for knowledge, eagerly direct their steps ; and they 
who have wandered through every region of the globe, 
and seen all its wonders, instantly feel themselves pe- 
culiarly and irresistibly attracted by this. " I have 
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seen/' says Chateaubriand, " the great rivers of Ame- 
rica, with the pleasure which nature and solitude in- 
spire. I hare visited the Tiber with enthusiasm, and 
have examined with similar interest the Eurotas and 
the Cephisus ; but I cannot tell what I experienced on 
seeing the Jordan. Not only did this river recal to me 
a famous antiquity, and one of the fairest names which 
the most beautiful poetry has entrusted to the memory 
of man, but its streams presented me with the scene of 
the miracles of my religion. Judea is the only country 
of the earth, which recals to the traveller the recollec- 
tion of things human, and things divine, and which, by 
this blending, causes to spring up in the inmost soul 
thoughts and feelings which no other land can inspire." 
This especial importance is possessed by Judea, in the 
first place, as the ancient seat of a most remarkable 
people; a people indebted for their celebrity, not to 
those things which conmionly render nations conspicu- 
ous, but to circumstances quite peculiar. Nations gain 
themselves a name in the history of the world from war- 
like deeds, from distinguished cultivation of the useful 
arts and sciences, or from great commercial enterprises ; 
but in none of these respects was this the case with the 
Jews. At times, they were, no doubt, animated by a 
warlike spirit, and as they had acquired their country by 
their bravery, so did they need, sword in hand, to main • 
tain themselves in the rank of an independent people. 
But seldom did they unsheath their weapons for the 
purpose of aggrandising their little territory by plun- 
der. They chiefly fought for their existence, resisted 
ambitious neighbours only from necessity, often saw 
themselves subjected to their dominion, and had per^ 
2 
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petoal difficulty in protecting themselves against their 
snccessiye enemies. 

Their fame for proficiency in the nsefiil arts and 
sciences was equally small. They lived, indeed, be- 
tween the learned Egyptians and Phtenicians, and had 
thus the most favourable opportunity of studying the 
arts and sciences ; but their civil and religious jwlity, 
no less than their detestation of every thing foreign, 
made it so impossible for them to attain knowledge or 
inteltigenoe, that, even in their most flourishing times, 
under David and Solomon, they were compelled to have 
recourse to foreign artists and men of information, in 
every undertaking which required however little know- 
ledge or artistic skill. 

Nor was it commerce which made this people noted. 
To induce them to engage in this, nothing could be 
more inviting than the position of their country with 
regard to the Mediterranean, and the Arabian Gulf, 
and the tempting example of their nearest neighbours 
the wealthy PhsBuicians, who explored every coast, and 
every sea. Yet under Solomon alone were they induced 
to take part in general commerce, build ships, and trust 
them to the open sea. This attempt they speedily re- 
nounced for a confined land commerce among themselves, 
and their &vourite international trade, which, indeed, 
were sufficiently lucrative to explain the luxuiy,and love 
of pomp, which prevailed during his prosperous reign. 

Besides all these considerations, this people was and 
ia, the most deserving of attention among aU the na- 
tions of antiquity, because of the special religious influ- 
ence which it has exerted over a great part of the ba- 
bble globe* From the religious legislation peculiar 

3 
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to this natiou have chiefly come those purer ideas as to 
religion, on which the most enlightened nations now 
pride themselyes; and whatever remarkable illumination 
is found among them is, so far as history extends, to be 
traced at last to the religious enlightenment by which 
each of them is distinguished. 

The philosophers of Greece and Rome were the in- 
structors of the ancient and modem world, in the arts 
and sciences which relate to the advancement of the 
intellect and the imagination, but the philosophers of 
Judea have enriched other nations with that knowledge, 
whose sphere is the unseen world, and which refers to 
God, freedom, and immortality. 

This was owing to the holy Scriptures, in which were 
deposited the treasures of their information. These are 
the most ancient, and to this day the most completely 
accessible monuments of religious knowledge, and in 
elevation, and dignity of thought, no less than in purity 
and nobleness of style, excel the best known religious 
books of all ancient nations. 

Moreover, they alone trace back, to its very com- 
mencement at the creation, the otherwise fabulous and 
partially preserved history of the human family, gratify 
our natural desire of knowledge, and furnish us with 
the means of connecting together events from the earli- 
est periods down to the present day. It is impossible 
to express how beneficially these writings, a£i a whole, 
have influenced the human race, what an amount of 
knowledge they have diffused, what a mass of thought 
they have supplied, to be wrought up by the sagacious 
intellect, or how, by awakening deeper reflection, they 
have advanced the sciences, and the progress of true 
4 
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enlightenment, as well aa ennobled millions who have 
read no other book. 

Finally, this people is in the highest degree deserving 
of attention, on account of the national spirit which it 
has maintained, from its origin down to the present time. 
The names even of many contemporary nations have 
perished from history, owing to great civil convulsions ; 
the Jews alone continue to this day, notwithstanding 
all the slaughters which an unhappy destiny has direct- 
ed against their continued existence. Many nations, in 
the course of ages, have been mingled with others, and 
lost their early peculiarities ; the Jews alone preserve 
the national stamp impressed upon them by their civil 
and religious constitution, which was peculiar to them- 
selves, and by which, at all times, and in all countries, 
they have been kept united ; and are still to be known 
as Jews by intellect and style of thought, by manners 
and customs, and even by national physiognomy.* 
Being addicted to trade and usury, they constantly exer- 

* We here transcribe, for the reflecting reader, a striking 
portrait of this people, from the pen of one of our most able in- 
quirers into history : 

** The most singular people on the face of this earth" (ob- 
serves Von Dresch), " are the Hebrews ; a race distinguished by 
the most contradictory peculiarities : full of religious confldenci-, 
yet pusillanimous ; proud and fawning ; found every where in 
multitudes, and every where as foreigners ; full of attachment to 
their customs, and negligent in preserving them ; perpetually 
moving about, yet indolent ; a people which, in the ancient world, 
preserved the earliest religious ideas with the greatest purity, 
^hout themselves adhering to them ; which produced the most 
illustrious instructors of the human race, to whom they would 
not listen ; calling themselves, in every age, the chosen people 
of the Lord, while in fact a people torn in pieces, as it were, 
abused and heartbroken, by unspeakable miseries, yet still ani- 
mated by faith in a Messiah, who shall come to exalt the throne 
of David above all earthly thrones ; an obstinate, and turbulent, 
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cise a great, and, in general, a pemicions influence on 
the fate of the empires and states which they make 
their homes; and without them the habitable g^lobe 
would be rery different from what it is. 

Owing to these circumstances, the country, (in itself 
small, insignificant, and a mere comer of the earth,) 
which for many centuries was their dwelling, must 
possess peculiar importance ; and to know it thoroughly 
will reward the trouble of inyestigation. 

In the second place, and in particular, this country 
was the native land of Him who has conferred an ever- 
lasting boon upon the human race by the institution of 
Christianity. A descendant of this people was the 
Holy One who, by a thorough amendment of the Jewish 
religious constitution, introduced into the world a new- 
era, a totally different style of thinking, and manners 
and customs wholly new ; it was a native of this small 
and despised country who was ordained to be the 
teacher, the enlightener, the Saviour and bene^Etctor of 
all mankind, and by one of the mightiest revolutions in 
the world of thought, to gain the gratitude, reverence, 
and admiration of all ages, and give a name to all who 
should be his followers. 

If we deem ourselves fortunate in having been by 
him enlightened, blessed, and made members of God's 
kingdom upon earth, shall not the land honoured as the 
plaoe of his birth be ever held by us worthy of atten- 
tion, and acquaintance with it be deemed a worthy ob- 
ject of desire ? The history of his life and death is^ as 

a timid, yet insolent people, of furiously intolerant principles ; a 
remnant of antiquity, with an European vamish ; a singular na- 
tionality deeply stamped, by wondrous destinies and manifold 
oppressions, with the impressions left by Moses." 
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it were, confleentied in the e je« of eveiy Christian, and 
even of everj man of feeling; the moat heautifol, ex- 
alted, and beneficial leniiniaeenees of hia active life are, 
as it were, associated with each spot of the Holj Land 
trodden bj the foot of the greatest of the ambassadors 
of GknL Here flowed the sacred stream; at which he 
received the heavenly call to his mighty work of bless- 
ing the world. Here lay the desert to which he retired 
from^ihe din of the world, in order to hold oonunnnion 
with himself as to the objects of his high undertakings 
and the ways and means of its execution. Here tower- 
ed those majestic hills, on whose solitary heights he 
found, in prayer to God, that sacred refreshment which 
his soul required, after the labours and distracticms of the 
day. Here spread out that lovely lake on whose 
charming shores he loved to wander; from which he 
called the simple and unlearned fishermen and tax- 
gatherers, whom he had selected as his auxiliaries, and 
near which, surrounded by multitudes thirsting for in- 
vigorating heavenly food, there flowed from his lips 
the words of life. Here were the roads on which in- 
cessantly were brought to him countless needy people, 
to be cured of their bodily infirmities. Here stood the 
towns, villages, and hamlets, in whose synagogues he 
taught, or within which he enjoyed the, to him, rare 
pleasures of loving and confiding intercourse with those 
who comprehended the purity of his soul. Here was 
the great, populous, and splendid metropolis of the land, 
whose inhabitants spumed the wisdom of the pro- 
phet of Ckdilee, and at last brought upon themselves 
the guilt of a most horrible judicial murder, and from 
which, also, the resuscitating, world-enlightening Gospel 
went forth to all the nations of the earth. 
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Here, in a word, was the scene of his birth, his educa^ 
tion, his labours, his sufferings, and of all those occur- 
rences which can never be forgotten in that portion of 
the world which has embraced his doctrine. Here were 
familiarly used those names which are imprinted on 
every Christian heart in earliest youth : Nazareth, Beth- 
lehem, Capernaum, Nain, Cana, Jericho, Bethany, Je- 
rusalem, Tabor, Jordan, &c., fill all who read the his- 
tory of his life with a holy calm, and impel the pious 
traveller to search for its ancient towns amid the ruins of 
present desolation, and to transport himself back to the 
time when the most exalted of beings walked this earth, 
and to revert with mournful feelings to the contempla- 
tion of what was, but is now no more. 

Judea, though it may bo far behind other famed lands 
in extent and natural importance, has thus, in the two- 
fold respects we have indicated, an interest and import- 
ance which none of these may pretend to ; and the at- 
tempt to explain its position, in the time of Christ, will 
assuredly not be unprofitable. This attempt will, un- 
doubtedly, be best and most easily made by the following 
arrangement of the requisite materials : — 

I. Historico-geographical observations on Judea, from 
the earliest periods to the time of Christ. 

II. A description of the general state of Judea in 
the time of Christ. 

III. A particular description of Judea in its several 
parts and provinces in the time of Christ ; accompanied 
by an Appendix, shewing the journeys of Christ in that 
country, arranged in chronological order. 

lY. Concluding observations on the fate of Judea 
ce the time, pf Christ, and on its present condition. 
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I. 

HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL OBSERVATIONS ON JU- 
DEA, FilOM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE TIME 
OF CHRIST. 

The main object of this geographical description of 
Judea, is, no doubt, to facilitate an acquaintance with 
this country, at the period of its appearing in Gospel 
' history. Bat considerable obscurity would attach to it, 
and many troublesome references to ancient times must 
occur, if we do not previously present a brief review of 
those changes which, according to the uarmtive of the 
sacred books of the Jews, have happened in this coun- 
try from the time they first make mention of it down 
to the above-named period. These changes may, with 
the greatest ease, be seen at a glance, by dividing them 
into certain eras remarkable in the condition of this 
country. As such, we may select, (1.) the period from 
Abraham to Joshua ; (2.) from Joshua to the rise of 
the kingdoms of Judah and Israel ; (8.) from the rise 
of these kingdoms to the Babylonisn captivity; (4.) 
from the Babylonish captivity to the time of Christ. 

(1.) PERIOD FROM ABRAHAM TO JOSHUA. 
(Years before Christ 2000—1444) 

Judea, which, in its greatest extent, reached from the 
mountains of Lebanon, on the noith, to Arabia Petrjea, 
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on the south, and from the Mediterranean eastward to 
Arabia Deserta, was in ancient times one of those pas- 
toral regions which supplied the wants, and formed 
the temporary residence of migratory shepherd tribes, 
and until a certain race there established itself, it had 
no particular name. 

Before Abraham, a nomade prince, (the leader and 
head of a shepherd family), had found his way thither 
from ChaldsBa and Mesopotamia, the Canaanites and 
the Phsenicians, natives of the region round the Red 
Sea, had here established several colonies, particularly 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. From this race 
the country, especially that portion of it betwixt the 
Mediterranean and tne Jordan, derives the general 
name of Canaan (the land of the merchant people, or 
merchant land, as Luther translates Ezek. xvii. 4.) 
Yet were they only its partial possessors, and its ex- 
tensive plains were open to all nomades; Abraham, 
therefore, entering it with his herdsmen, availed him- 
self in his migrations of its rich pasturages, so far as 
they were unoccupied, but had no more intercourse 
with the native Canaanites than mutual traffic rendered 
necessary. He selected for his habitation chiefly those 
valleys and plains distinguished by fertility, pasturage, 
and abundance of water ; wandered from tne places af- 
terwards denominated Sichem, Bethel, and Ai, to the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, and thence to Egypt ; pitch- 
ed his tents wherever he found food for his flocks and 
herds, but at last settled in the southern part, near the 
town afterwards known as Hebron. He, nowever, was 
not the sole nomade prince inhabiting this country. 
Besides the Canaanites, on the Mediterranean, he was 
surrounded by several other pastoral clans of the same 
race, which shared with him the possession of the coun- 
try ; and particular branches of these gradually convert- 
ed their encampments into permanent settlements, cul- 
tivated the surrounding soil, distributed it among them- 
selves as property, and applied themselves to agricul- 
ture. The heads of these clans were already styled 
10 
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kings, and their places of abode cities ; but how little 
these names accord with our ideas of cities and kings, 
and how slight was the connection of these cities with 
each other, is evident irom Abraham, with his 318 armed 
servants, or, perhaps, free heads of nomade families, be - 
ing in a position to interfere with effect in a war between 
the kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboiim, &c. 
against Chedorlaomer king of £Uam (Genes, ziv) ; and 
from the sons of his descendant Jacob being able, with 
impunity, to put to death the inhabitants of sach a citjr 
(Genes, xxxiv. 25-29). 

It would be alike impracticable and unprofitable to 
give a more minute detail of the manj migratory clans 
which, at this period, were scattered over the country, 
or to indicate the sites which they subsequently select- 
ed for their permanent abodes. Suffice it to observe, 
that the long sojourn of Abraham in this country ap- 
peared to confer a certain right to it on his posterity^ 
Isaac and Jacob, and on the twelve heads of families 
descended from Ihe latter, and collectively denominat- 
ed by the national name Hebrews (people from the 
other side, passers over, immigrants), because Abraham 
had dwelt on the other side of the Euphrates, and 
crossed this river as he journeyed westward (Genes, 
xiv. 13) ; that they learned to look upon it as their pa- 
ternal property ; that they continued to maintain them- 
selves in it, and bought certain portions; that, after 
necessary but brief wanderings, they always returned 
to it ; that they engaged in commerce and traffic with 
the neighbouring tribes, and, in course of time, became 
a conspicuous pastoral family. 

After a lengthened sojourn in Canaan, the remarkable 
destiny of Joseph, one of their descendants, was the occa- 
sion of the entire family, with all its pastoral wealth, mi- 
grating to Egypt, on the south-west, and taking up their 
residence, for two hundred years, in Goshen, a large and 
fertile province of this kingdom. (B. C. 1883). His- 
tory takes no notice of Canaan, or of the changes which 
oconrred during this interval. Canaan first re-appears 
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in history when, having increased, in Egypt, into a great 
people, divided into twelve tribes, the descendants of 
the patriarchs, distinguished by the family appellative 
of Israel, from Jacob or Israel, the last of these, were 
led back from this kingdom to the native seats of their 
ancestors, by Moses, their illustrious lawgiver. (B. C. 
1500). 

It now appears under the name of the land of pro- 
mise, because, according to ancient tradition, solemnly 
given, or promised, to Abraham as a perpetual pos- 
session for him and his seed. The general name of 
its inhabitants was still Canaanites, but the different 
branches of these had also, on their part, greatly in- 
creased during the residence of the Israelites in Egypt. 
The names of the most important of these were the Ca- 
naanites, in the restricted sense, who still possessed the 
greater part of the sea-coast, and the western banks of the 
Jordan ; the Philistines, who dwelt in -the southern parts 
of the coast, and subsequently gave rise to the name of 
Palestina (Philistina) ; the Amalekites (now styled Sa- 
racens, robbers, but by themselves Bedouins) ; and the 
Edomites, the Moabites, and the Amorites ; the two for- 
mer conterminous with Arabia Petrgea, and the two 
latter with Arabia Deserta ; the Amorites who lived on 
the western shore of the Dead Sea, and on the eastern 
bank of the Jordan ; the Hittites, the Jebusites, and 
Perizzites, who occupied the whole central portion of 
Canaan from south to north ; and the Hivites, and na- 
tives of the kingdom of Bashan, who were the people 
on the northern frontier. All these did not constitute 
one united nation, but were so divided by individual 
interests, that their subjection was rendered easy to any 
invader. 

In regard to natural conformation, the promised land 
is depicted as at this time " a land flowing with milk and 
honey ;" remarkably fruitful, that is, and highly favour- 
ed. Its towns, considering the period, were strong, 
and not easily to be taken ; its inhabitants vigorous and 
rude, wild and warlike ; and their civil arrangements 
12 
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of such a kind, that, it is evident, thej had made great 
advances in cultivation during the absence of the Israel- 
ites. This country was now to be conquered by those 
of the adalt successors of the patriarchs, who, during 
their forty years wandering in the Arabian desert, had 
attained a certain manhood. But Moses himself, after 
two useless attacks on the southern frontier, only led 
his people to the river Amon, which here flows from 
the east into the Dead Sea, and forms the boundary be- 
tween the Amorites and the Moabites. He conquered 
« the territory of the Amorites and the king of Bashan, 
denominated Gilead, in contradistinction to Canaan 
proper, lying between the sea and the Jordan; and divid- 
ed it amongst the tribes of Keuben and Gad, and the 
half tribe of Manasseh, because to them, as the most 
pastoral of the Israelites, its rich pastures were parti- 
cularly suited. Death here overtaking him, he was 
obliged to leave his design of entering Canaan proper, 
by crossing the Jordan westward, to his successor — 
Jeshua. 

(2.) PERIOD FROM JOSHUA TO THE RISE OF THE KING- 
DOMS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL. 
(B. C. 1444—975 years). 

Joshua (according to the narrative of the book bear- 
ing his name, and which, perhaps, already ascribes sub- 
sequent conquests to him), completed what Moses had 
left unfinished. He conquered Canaan, brought it un- 
der the dominion of his Israelites, and divided it among 
their respective tribes. He passed the Jordan with- 
out meeting with the united resistance of the inhabi- 
tants of the countiy, for which he gave them sufficient 
time by his inactive delay on the western bank of this 
river ; stormed the neighbouring city of Jericho, burned 
it to the ground, and speedily mastered the little town 
of Ai. In the southern part of the land, five petty 
neighbouring kings, roused by the danger which threa- 
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tened them, entered into a mutual alliance against the 
Israelitish general, but lie had the good fortune to gain 
the first battle against them, a^ well as to frustrate a 
much more dangerous league, which was being prepared 
against him by the menaced and more powerful kings 
o? the northern quarter, bj a complete victory near 
lake Merom, which brought into subjection the greater 
part of the country. Nevertheless, after six years war- 
like exertions with his Israelites, Joshua permitted him* 
self to repose much too soon. Thirty-one petty Canaanit- 
ish kings were subdued, partly exterminated or driven ' 
into exile, and the greater part of the country was in 
his possession ; but many Canaanites were still uncon- 
quered, and the nominal limits of conquest positively 
laid down by Moses were far from bemg attained to ; 
and hence a source of future enmities and disquiet, 
which made it impracticable for the Israelites to reach, 
so soon as they might have done, a higher degree of 
peaceful cultivation, by means of a stable form of govern- 
ment. After half completing their work, they began 
to divide among the twelve tribes of Israel the conquer- 
ed country, in which still lingered single hostile tribes ; 
leaving it to a future time to brin^ into more complete 
subjection the yet unsubdued portions of their posses- 
sions. 

The tribes of Reuben and Gad, with the half- tribe 
of Manasseh, had already received their portion in 
the land of Gilead, on the eastern bank of the Jor- 
dan : Canaan proper, between the Jordan and the Me- 
diterranean, thus fell to the remaining ten tribes and a 
half. The division was made, not by admeasurement, 
but according to the nature of the country, and the po- 
pulation of the separate tribes ; and thus Judah, which, 
moreover, took the lead of all the rest in war, obtained 
the most southerly and largest portion, (more than a 
fourth) between the Dead Sea, the southern boundary 
of the entire country, the coast of the Mediterranean, 
and the city of Jebus (afterwards Jerusalem) ; but after- 
wards, as the whole was found to be too large for Ju» 
14 
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dah, it was obliged to resign the northern eoast to the 
tribe of Dan, and the southern, where bounded by the 
dominion of the Philistines, to the tribe of Simeon. 
On the north of Judah, and on the west of the Jordan, 
the tribe of Benjamin had its portion ; beyond these, be- 
tween the Jordan and the Mediterranean, were the tribe 
of Ephraim, and the remaining half tribe of Manasseh, 
which two strictly constituted the tribe of Joseph.* 
The whole of the northern part of the country fell to 
the share of the tribes of Issaohar, Zebulon, Naphtali, 
and Asher ; the two last of which were situated on the 
sea-coast, and bounded by the territory of the proper 
Canaanites, or Phsenicians. The whole country of the 
Israelites henceforth formed as many republics (com- 
monweals) as there were tribes ; and these were con- 
nected together by nothing so much as by the religious 
polity receiyed from Moses, at the head of which was a 
high-priest. Each of the tribes could at pleasure act 
and resolye, without considering the general interests of 
the rest, make war or conclude peace, and arrange and 
fix all its internal affairs according to its own ideas of 
advantage. 

Afiter the death of Joshua, no common leader was 
ever named skilfully to conduct warlike attacks on 
the native Canaanitish clans, dwelling among the re« 
spective tribes; to extirpate them thoroughly, or at 
least render them harmless ; to put each tribe m actual 
possession of the country assigned to it, and extend 
the common frontier to the limit previously fixed by 
Moses. Envy, ill-will, jealousy, and divided interest 
prevented them ever attaining to an enlightened admi- 
nistration for the good of the whole kingdom, and ne- 
cessitated the arrival of those sad periods distinguished 
by incessant wars with their native enemies, by fero- 
city and robbery of every description, by alternate free- 
dom and slavery; and during which, under the name of 
Judges (that is, heads of the people, rulers, and leaders), 

* They were adopted by Jacob on his deathbed. (Gen. xlviii. 
5).— Tkans. 
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individuals arose, in order that they might contend either 
for the whole of the disunited state, or for the indivi- 
dual tribes of the confederacy, and enable them to lead 
a quiet life, and follow their peaceful ayocations. 

Along with perpetual feuds with their native foes, 
among whom the Philistines were the most to be dread- 
ed, there also arose among the Israelites civil contentions, 
which often brought them to the brink of ruin. After 
such doleful experience, there at length arose among 
the tribes a desire to have a common king, to announce 
the law in time of peace, and be the general leader in 
time of war ; and, after many difficulties, Saul, a de- 
scendant of the little tribe of Benjamin, was chosen, 
and appointed at a general convocation of the people. 
(B. C. 1095). He availed himself of the combined 
strength of the different tribes, hitherto so loosely con- 
nected, in order to maintain the independence of the 
country, and extend its limits, by happily directed wars, 
in which he was aided by a small standing army, which, 
in time of danger, was augmented by a general levy of 
all the population capable of bearing arms. 

His example was followed by David, his successor, 
under whose reign the Israelites arrived at a period the 
most illustrious in their history, although, perhaps, im- 
moderately celebrated in after times. (B. C. 1055). But, 
even at his election, there was manifested that division of 
interests among the tribes, which was so soon ruinous to 
the entire nation. David was called to the throne, almost 
solely by his own tribe of Judah, the greatest and most 
powerful of all the rest; while the remaining tribes, 
along with the neglected family of Saul, and his son 
Ish-bosheth, endeavoured to resist one of the tribe of 
Judah, whose election was offensive to their jealous na- 
tional feeling. Hence, for seven and a half years, he 
only reigned over those in alliance with his own family 
tribe. 

This division as to the supreme authority, so hurt- 
ful to the general welfare, he at last appeased through- 
out the whole country, and so developed its great 
16 
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natural capabilities, as to raise it to the highest de- 
gree of civil splendour which it ever attained. By his 
military exploits he not only extended its boan<mries 
northward to Damascus, eastwards across the Jordan, as 
far as the Euphrates, and southwards to Arabia Petnea, 
so that the kingdom attained its natural dimensioos, 
but in its central part he also vanquished the dreaded 
Jebusites, in the tribe of Benjamin ; converting Jebus, 
their chief city, along with the city and hill of Zion, 
into his residence, and the capital of his kingdom ; and 
overcame the warlike Philistines in four separate cam- 
paigns, and the Moabites beyond the Jordan, who, with 
the Idumeans and the Amalekites on the south, and the 
Amorites on the east, had combined for the complete 
destruction of the people of Israel ; and likewise the 
kings of Damascus and Nesibis on the northern frontier 
of the kingdom, and made himself, in consequence, an ob- 
ject of terror to his neighbours. 

After elevating the kingdom to the highest eminence 
of power and importance, and uniting it into a well ar- 
ranged whole, by means of a permanent civil and religious 
constitution, he left it to the peaceful, luxurious, build- 
ing, and commerce-loving Solomon (B. C. 1015) ; under 
whose reign of forty years, during which the first temple 
of Jerusalem was built, the nation appeared to be inter- 
nally prosperous, but in reality began already to decline, 
owing to excessive luxury, effeminacy of manners, the 
gradual decline of the former martial spirit, as well as the 
consequent union and increase of power on the part of 
the subjugated nations in the vicinity. After his death 
this became immediately apparent. Towards the end 
of his reign the ten extremely discontented tribes (which 
for seven and a half years had already refused obedience 
to David, were never properly reconciled to him, and 
were constantly animated by the greatest jealousy of 
the tribe of Judah,)* would only acknowledge Solomon's 
successor, Reboboam, as their King, on condition of their 

* 2 Sftm, xix 41 — i^x. 1, 2. Judges viii. 1. 
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being relieved from the most intolerable burdens which 
they had borne under his father. The imprudent Re- 
hoboam not .assenting to this, these ten tribes separated 
from the two remaining tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
and constituted a separate kingdom under the guidance 
of Jeroboam, who, being an Ephraimite, had already re- 
belled against Solomon. The whole country was now, 
to its great injury, divided into the kingdom of Judah, 
under Rehoboam, which only consisted of the two above- 
mentioned tribes, from the greater of which it derived 
its name, and the kingdom of Israel, under Jeroboam, 
composed of the other ten tribes, and so denominated, 
because embracing the majority of the collective people 
of Israel. 

(3.) PEBIOD FROM THE RISE OF THE KINGDOMS OF 
JUDAH AND ISRAEL, TO THE BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY. 

(B. C. 975-588.) 

"With the destruction of unity among the people of 
Israel, under David and Solomon, by which alone they 
could preserve their greatness and power, or play an 
important part in civil matters, began the endless misery 
to which they were now abandoned, until their final 
overthrow as a nation. The necessary consequences 
were, civil commotions, the weakening of their natural 
strength against foreign foes, called for by mistaken 
politics, divided domestic interests, the arrest of civi- 
lization in its very commencement, and general sub- 
jection under the too powerful states in their vicinity. 

The kingdom of Israel was the first to hasten its own 
ruin. It included the ten seceding tribes, and was 
bounded by the Mediterranean, on the west, by the tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin, on the south, by the river 
Amon and the Arabian desert, on the east, and extend- 
ed northward from the mountains of Gilead to those of 
Lebanon, and thence westward to the territory of 
Phsenicia. Its history is very incompletely given in 
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sacred hiBtory ; the following is that portion of it most 
worthy of remark. It had, in all, nineteen kings, un- 
der whom, owing to perpetual changes in the saooes- 
sion to the throne, there was never an end to internal 
disquiet. In extent it was mater than its neighbour 
Juoah, but in reality was weaker, owing to worse rulers, 
and a constitution most hurtful to the common weal. 
In regard to religion, also, and firm adherence to the 
faith of their fathers, along with which foreign idolatry 
was formally introduced £rom political motives, the 
Israelites widely differed from the inhabitants of the 
kingdom of JuJah, so that all spiritual productions oo- 
curring in the Scriptures originated solely with the 
latter. 

The capital and the royal residence was first Sichem, 
then Thirza in. the tribe of Ephraim, and latterly Sa- 
maria, and also Jezreel for a considerable period. Omri, 
sixth king of Israel, laid the foundation of Sama- 
ria on a yU purchased from one Shemer, and it was 
strengthened and beautified by his sucoess^Srs. Af* 
ter the most terrible domestic and foreign feuds, and 
after various fortunes, the kingdom was involved in 
war with the neighbouring and powerful kings of As- 
syria, was at first partially incorporated with their 
empire, so far as regards the region which in the time 
of Christ was called the counla^ of Samaria, but at 
length was annihilated, on the conquest of the capital by 
Shsdmanezer, after a duration of 253 years (B. C. 722). 

Hosea, the last king of Israel, and the principal in- 
habitants, soldiers, and useful artisans were settled in 
Assyria, as colonists, on the east side of the Tigris ; 
while, ou the other hand, the desolated country was 
peopled by natives from Babylon, Sepharvaim, on the 
Euphrates, Cutha, and other foreign parts. These 
colonists, chiefly idolaters, were mingled with the re- 
maining Israelites, and from them arose the people subse- 
quently denominated Samaritans, who, although gra- 
dually converted to the service of the true God, an^ in 
the tmie of Nehemiah, confirmed therein by a Jewish 
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priest, Manasseh, were yet always held in abhorrence 
b J the Jews of after times, on account of their mixture 
with the heathen. The greater part of the people of 
Israel, who were led away to Assyria, never returned 
to the kingdom of their ancestors, but in their disper- 
sion amon^ the eastern nations selected permanent re^ 
sidences, from whence they were scattered in all di- 
rections, and almost disappeared from history.* 

The kingdom of Judah lasted, indeed, 134 years 
longer, but, in the end, its fate was the same. Al- 
though it consisted only of the tribes of Benjamin 
and Judah, and did not extend beyond their limits, 
above described, it was nevertheless densely peopled 
by proscribed priests and Levites, and other wanderers 
from the kingdom of Israel, who were unwilling to 
secede from the national temple at Jerusalem; and, 
owing to its internal strength, and the generally peace- 
ful succession of its eighteen kings of the family of 
David, might have lasted longer, if its power had not 
been weakened by constant feuds with the kingdom of 
Israel, and the consequent opportunities of union af- 
forded to neighbouring powers, which led to repeated 
devastations of the country, the conquest and pillage of 
the metropolis, and the disarming of the inhabitants. 

After manifold alliances and wars with the kings of 
Egypt, Gush in Arabia, and Syria, as well as with the 
Moabites, Amorites, and Idumseans, the Philistines, 
Assyrians, and Babylonians, which, generally origi- 
nating in the hostile feeling between Judah and Israel, 
invariably resulted in the dismemberment of both, and 
already led king Manasseh to a five year s captivity in 
Babylon ; this kingdom, owing to the constant enmities 
of the Egyptian and Chaldseo-Babylonish rulers, be- 
tween whose territories it was placed, was- the con- 
stant theatre of war, was at last subjugated by the 
Babylonians, who often invaded and pillaged it, be- 
cause of the fickle fealty of the Jewish kings ; and was 

♦ See Note A. 
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finally overthrown- by the Babyloiiish-Chaldee mo- 
narch Nebuchadnezzar, after a year and a half s siege 
of Jerusalem, under its last prince Zedekiah. (B. C. 
588.) The Teij walls of the metropolis were razed, 
the king's palace and the temple were burned, and all 
their costly furniture was taken away as plunder. 

The Jewish people, in order that they might the more 
easily be curbed, by being at a distance from their na- 
tive stock, were transported to the river Chabor in Ba- 
bylon, beyond the Euphrates ; and Gedaliah, a Jewish 
governor, was at first set over the scanty and humble 
remnant which was left behind, in order to tend the 
vines, and till the soil. He, however, was soon mur- 
dered, by the returned relatives of the expelled royal 
family, and the remaining Jews having reason now to 
dread the vengeance of the Chaldees, wandered into 
Egypt, and the country was completely depopulated, 
ana converted into a barren desert. It was only fre- 
quented by a few wandering nomade families, and in 
the most southern region the Idumsans took up a per- 
manent abode. 

(4.) PERIOD FROM THE BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY TO 

THE TIME OF CHRIST. 
(B. C. 688-4.) 

The civil independence of the Israelites, led back b^ 
Moses to the land of their fathers, was thus annihi- 
lated. The natives of the kingdom of Judah, which 
was last in being destroyed, remained, according to one 
mode of computation* for seventy years as colonists 
in Babylon. This long residence, and the consequent 

* That is, if we reckon from the deportation of the Jews un- 
der Jehoialoiiiy their hist king but one. The captivity is shorter, 
if we compute it from the destruction of Jerusalem, under his 
successor Zedekiah (2 Kings xxv.) According to this computa- 
tion, which is by much the more correct, it omy lasted fifty-two 
years. 
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opportunity of having intercourse with foreign nations^ 
had, however, not only the greatest influence in in- 
creasing their knowledge, and extending their mental 
horizon, but their civil position was in all respects so 
£&vourable, that hardly a tenth (50,000) of the Jews 
bom in Babylon, or of those subsequently brought to 
Assyria, returned under the guidance of Zeruboabel, 
who was of the royal family of Judah, when, at last, 
permission to i«tiui> was gmnted by Cyrus, king of 
Persia ; who, in their detestation of idolatry, perceived a 
religion allied to his own, and, by a secret understand- 
ing with the Jews living there, had overthrown the 
kingdom of Babylon. (B. C. 555.) 

'Die name of Jew was henceforth common to all who 
began to repeople the deserted country, because they 
were chiefly members of the tribe of Judah. Zerub- 
babel set about rebuilding Jerusalem and the temple, 
amid the ruins caused by the Samaritans, who, in com- 
pany with Israelites and heathens, now inhabited the 
ancient kingdom of Israel, under Persian governors : 
his colony took possession of the country, laid out vil- 
lages and towns, and, under the dominion of the Persian 
monarchs, began to resume their national constitution. 

In the reign of Xerxes there followed a second colony, 
led by Ezra, (B. C. 478), who was commissioned not 
only to augment the still limited population, but also 
to establish more firmly their civil and religions polity. 
The patriotic exertions of Ezra being mostly frustrated 
by the military projects of Megabysus, the king of Syria, 
against Artaxerxes of Persia, Nehemiah was sent by 
the latter as the new governor of his native country, 
(B. C. 444), charged, although hostilities still con- 
tinued, with the task of fortifying Jerusalem, amending 
the religious constitution, and confirming, by all pru- 
dent means, the welfare of the newly formed state. 
This person's religious zeal served only to widen the 
breach already existing between the Jews and the 
Samaritans, and to convert it into an irreconcileable 
hatred. This was also confirmed by the circumstance 
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of the Samaritaiui rawing (by permiBoion of king Dariua 
Nothus, under Sanballat, then Persian goTemor), on 
Monnt Gerizim, near 'Sichem, a temple of their own, 
dedicated to the true God, the first hi^h-priest of which 
was Manasseh a Jew ; and thus bres£:ing all religious 
connection with their Jewish brethren. 

Under the dominion of the Persians, but with their 
own high-priests at their head, the Jews now spent 
many years in the greatest tranquillity and happiness, 
until their country, on the death of Alexander, who had 
subdued it along with the kingdom of Persia, became 
the scene of the turmoil and contentions which arose 
throughout the yast Macedo-Persic empire, among the 
former goyemors thrown loose by the death of Alexan- 
der, which altered the entire aspect of Asia. The Jews, 
in the first instance, fell under the dominion of the 
Egyptian king, Ptolemy Lagus (B. C. 320), who took 
Jerusalem, and carried away a large proportion of the 
people of the country' to Egypt, whither many volun- 
tarily followed them. They then came under the rule 
of the Syrian kings (B. C. 197), which was at first ex- 
tiemely mild, and permitted portions of them to settle 
in many of the cities of Asia, and become acquainted 
^ith Grecian science, but at last, under Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, degenerated into the greatest tyranny. 

This was occasioned by a Jewish high-priest Jesus, 
who, after the Grecian fashion, called himself Jason, and 
sought to accustom to Grecian doctrines and manners 
the natives of Judea, who, in the eyes of their en- 
%hteued neighbours, made themselves contemptible 
^y their firm adherence to their national religion, and 
their frequently blind abhorrence of every thing foreign. 
A portion of the people resisting these attempts, the 
wrath of Antiochus was now let loose with all imagin- 
^le ferocity against their unhappy country : he sought 
the extirpation of their national religion, manners, and 
customs, and thus roused the heroic family of the 
Maccabees (B. C. 167 to a long and determined re- 
sistance : which, it is true, was often most destructive 
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to the Syrian8, but not only rendered the country a 
desert, but brought the Jews into a dangerous alliance 
with the Romans, who, after subduing the kingdom of 
Syria, had already established themselves in their yi- 
cinity. 

Tne entire independence of the Jewish state for the 
period of a century, was, however, the first result ; and 
the Jews had the rare felicity of seeing themselves go- 
verned by their own native princes of the family of the 
Maccabees, of whom John Hyrcanus I. (B. C. 135) 
completely vanquished Samaria, destroyed the Samari- 
tan temple on Mount Gerizim, united the southern 
Idumseans with the Jews, different as were their man- 
ners, and, like a second David, extended the limits of 
the kingdom on every side. 

Aristobulus I. ascended the throne (B. C. 107), and 
advanced the conquests of his predecessor, but this dy- 
nasty was of short duration, for a civil war arising be- 
tween his two nephews, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus II., 
for the sole possession of Judea, they united in bring- 
ing into the contest Pompey the Roman general, whose 
armies had conquered, and retained possession of, all 
the ancient kingdom of Syria ; and thus afforded him 
the opportunity of playing the arbiter in a style so 
ruinous, that, to please Hyrcanus, he took Jerusalem 
(B. C. 63), razed its walls, deprived the Maccabees of 
the kingly dignity; and made Hyrcanus high-priest 
and governor, under the supremacy of the Romans. 
The whole of the northern territory, first conquered by 
the Jews, was taken from them, and annexed to the 
Roman province of Syria. Julius Caesar, who soon 
thereafter came in the room of Pompey, confirmed 
Hyrcanus in his nominal dignity, gave him permission 
to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, destroyed by Pompey, 
and made Antipater, an illustrious Idumsean, and fa- 
ther of Herod the Great, sub-governor of the country. 

Now began the rule of the Herodian family over the 
Jews, during which, however, the Romans were in 
fact the real masters of the land. Even in the life- 
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time of Antipater (B. C. 41), his sons, Phasael and 
Herod, were termed governors of Jerusalem and Ga- 
lilee ; and the latter, well knowing how to propitiate 
the Romans and their frequently changing chief func- 
tionaries, had the good fortune, after much confusion, 
and many contests, and the extirpation of the Mac- 
cahee family, to see himself elected as king of all Ju- 
dea, througn the favour of the Romans, and of Antony 
and Augustus, its former governors. (B. C. 37). 

During his at first mild, hut subsequently tyrannous 
administration, at the conclusion of which, according 
to the common reckoning, Christ was bom, he re- 
built several ruined cities and fortresses, and, in par- 
ticular, sought to unite the people in his cause, by re^ 
building the unpretending temple of Zerubbabel, and 
rendering it much more splendid than ever. (B. C. 
17). The principal structure was completed in nine 
years and a half, but the buildings connected with it 
were not finished till long after. On his death, Au- 
gustus Caesar confirmed his sons in the government of 
the country, but without the title of kings. (A. D. 3). 
Archelaus was thus Ethnarch (head of the people) of 
Judea, Samaria, and southern Idumea (one-half of the 
kingdom). Herod Antipas, as Tetrarch, (governor of 
a fourth part of the country) held possession of Galilee 
on the west, and Persea on the east of Jordan, to the 
south of the Dead Sea ; and Philip, in like manner, 
governed the northern part of the district of the Jor- 
dan, Batanea^ Trachonitis, Auranitis, &c. Archelaus 
showing himself undeserving of the government, was 
dismissed (A. D. 6), and Csesar Augustus annexed his 
territory of Judea, Idumea, and Samaria to the Ro- 
man province of Syria, as a tributary of the empire. 
After this, each successive Roman proconsul in Syria, 
Judea, and Samaria, had a sub-governor (Procurator), 
chosen at Rome, the first in order being Coponius, then 
M. Ambivius, then Annius Rufus, and, under the Ro- 
man Emperor Tiberius, first Valerius Gratus, and then 
Pontius Pilate* (A. D. 28-38). Such was the ex- 
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ternal condition of Jndea when it became the scene ai 
the Gospel history. We now proceed to describe it 
more minutely daring this important period. 
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II. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE GENERAL POSITION OF JU- 
DEA IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 

Before we can speak of the separate portions, dis- 
tricts, and territories, cities, and other notable objects to 
which we have to turn our attention in Judea during the 
time of Christ, we must first take a general yiew of the 
whole, and have a right conception of its general posi- 
tion. In this respect, we have to consider, (1.) its 
names, boundaries, extent, and population ; (2.) its 
mountains, plains, and valleys ; (3.) its woods, deserts, 
and caves ; (4.) its rivers, and bays, seas, lakes, and 
fountains ; (5.) its climate, fertility, and exposure to 
public calamities ; ^6.) its villages, and towns, cities, 
and buildings ; (7.) its division and constitution. 

(1.) NABfES, BOUNDARIES, EXTENT, AND POPULATION OF 

JUDEA. 

We have already adverted to the different names 
which this country had, at different times, from its prin- 
cipal colonisers. In the most ancient times, it was de- 
nominated, from its old native inhabitants, the land of 
Canaan, or simply Canaan, by which was specially 
understood the western portion from the Mediterranean 
to the Jordan ; while the eastern, from the Jordan to 
the Arabian desert, bore the name of Gilead. (Num- 
bers, xxxiii. 51, Josh. xxii. 9.) The circumstance of 
the posterity of the Patriarchs considering it as solemn- 
ly promised to them for an everlasting inheritance 
(Deut. xxxiv. 4 ; xi. 24), was the cause of its bearing 
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the name of the Promised Land, a tenn which likewise 
once occurs in the New Testament (Heb. xi. 9), and 
which in subsequent times was commonly used, espe- 
cuiUj by Christians of the middle a^es, as it still oc- 
casionally i& It was termed the land of the Hebrews, 
as the possession of the descendants of Abraham, who, 
by the former inhabitants, was styled the Hebrew, or 
the immigrant, and the land of the Israelites, from the 
posterity of Jacobs who is aJso called Israel. (Ctenes. 
zxxii. 28.) This name, although it occurs in Matt. ii. 
20, 21, was principally used up to the time of the 
Babylonish captivity, after which the country was 
called the land of the Jews ( Judea in Latin), from that 
portion of the people which returned from Babylon, 
and settled anew in the territory of the ancient tribe of 
Judali, and of the kingdom of isrs/el (2 Chron. ix. 11 ; 
Matt. xix. 1 ; Mark x. 1.) The name Palestine, which 
in all modem geographies it exclusively bears, and 
which, therefore, is to be regarded as the most common, 
although it comprehends more than the name Canaan, 
was given to this country chiefly by Greek authors, 
(Herodotus, Book vii. 89.), because of its inhabitants, 
the trading and commercial Philistines (Phsanicians), 
on the Mediterranean, were the most Imown to the 
Greeks. It is also called Syria-Palestina, as a country 
in latter times connected with the neighbouring king- 
dom of Syria. As the scene of the sacred history of 
Jews and Christians, it is named the Land of God, or 
the Holy Land ; (Book of Wisd. xii. 3 ; 2 Mace. i. 7) 
but this more general denomination is not to be reckon- 
ed among the proper names of the country. For dis- 
tinctive description, the name Land of Judea has been 
selected, becanse, it is at once the most general, and 
the most known, and will be used synonymously with 
the name Palestine, as the proper name in modem 
geography. Besides these, the name Palestine, with 
which the Turks, the present rulers of this country, de- 
signate it, has of late arisen. 
These different names are borne by that portion of 
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the extreme west of the Asiatic continent which is 
waflhed bj the Mediterranean. Its boundaries varied 
at different times, and were most extended under David 
and Solomon. Under the Romans, in the time of Christ, 
this region was bounded on the north-west by the Phseni- 
cians, on the north by the Syrians, on the east by the 
mountains of Gilead and Arabia Deserta, on the south 
and the south-west by Arabia Petrsea and Eg3rpt, on 
the west by the Mediterranean sea, also styled in Scrip- 
ture simply the Sea. It has been truly remarked, that, 
from the peculiarity of its position, Palestine is thus 
well adapted for the great events of which it was des- 
tined by God to be the theatre. It was thus brought 
into contact, on the north and the east, with the great 
nations of Asia ; by means of the Mediterranean, and 
the commercial Phsenicians, the eastern parts of neigh- 
bouring Europe, (Gree'ce, and Italy, namely), were open- 
ed up to it ; and, through Egypt, it had easy intercourse 
with Africa. It is also specially to be noted, that this 
position was highly favourable to the speedy diffusion 
of Christianity in all directions. 

The extent of this country was insignificant, relatively 
speaking. It reached from the 31st to the d4th degree 
of north latitude, and from the d5th to the d6th of east 
longitude, extending, from south to north, about 190 
miles, and in its utmost breadth from west to eajst about 
90, here and there only from 18 to 30; its medium 
breadth being about 45. In its whole superficies, there 
might be 11,000 square miles ; nearly half the size of 
modem Switzerland, and somewhat less than Sicily.*^ 
When the Scripture wishes to express the greatest length 
of the country, it names the cities of Dan, on the north, 
and Beersheba, on the south, as its extremities ; and 
^' from Dan to Beersheba" thus moans the whole country 
of Judea (2 Chron. xxx. 5.) The immense population 
which we occasionally find spoken of in the Scripture 
does not, indeed, correspond with this extent; and, owing 

• See Note B. 
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to the changeful destinies of the country, this is a point 
on which to speak with precision may be impossible. 
Notwithstanding its industrious cultivation and fertility, 
the moderate style of living among all oriental nations, 
and the known productiveness of Jewish marriages, it is 
still hardly to be credited, that, even in the most nourish- 
ing periocis of the kingdom, the number of the inhabi- 
tants should have amounted to five millions, as is com- 
monly said. Perhaps less Uian half this number may 
be nearer the truth, and even from this we might make 
a large deduction, especially in the time of Christ ; al- 
though, on the other hand, we might not venture to 
draw a retrospective conclusion as to its ancient condi- 
tion, from the scanty population of a country in our day 
languishing under all internal miseries. In any case, 
however, the extent of this country would hardly afford 
space, far less sustenance to the modem Jews, should 
they wish to return thither.* 

(2.) MOUNTAINS, PLAINS, AND VALLEYS. 

Judea, at first sight, does not appear to be even highly 
favoured by nature, for -it is in a great measure a 
monntainous country, having here and there a single 
valley, and in the centre one of larger size, through 
which flows the Jordan. On both sides of this river 
there runs a mountain-chain, which diverges into nu- 
merous ramifications, and at last unites with Mounts 
Sinai and Horeb in Arabia PetraBa. This mountain- 
chain is, however, very well watered in ^neraJ, fertile, 
and capable of the highest cultivation. In its different 
directions and individual parts, it bears various names. 
On the north, it commences with Mount Lebanon^ 
which signifies the white or snowy mountain, because, 
on its highest peaks, the snow is never wholly melted, 
even in summer, and which, though actually belonging 
to Syria, must not be here overlooked, because it is so 

» See Note C. 
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intimately connected with Jndea, and so frequently 
mentioned in Scripture. It properly consists of two 
parallel ranges of mountains, divided, in a north-westerly 
course from the mouth of the river Leontes, into four 
elevations, rising the one above the other, including be- 
twixt them the large valley of 0»lo -Syria (Syria in 
the hollow), and, owing to its varying altitudes, pre- 
senting the interesting spectacle both of a spring and a 
winter landscape. The chain denominated Anti-Leba- 
non, from its being, at Tyre, parallel and opposite to the 
Syrian Lebanon, constitutes the northern boundary of 
all Palestine, and, as being strictly in that country, is 
in Scripture generally termed Lebaiion. This mountain 
is particularly famous for its cedars, of which we shall 
speak when treating of the woods of Judea. Its highest 
central point is termed Mount Hermon, which, however, 
is to be distinguished from another smaller Mount Her- 
mon, in the province of Galilee, not £ax from Mount Ta- 
bor. Different other mountains, interrupted only by a 
few valleys, form a chain (from Anti-Lebanon on the 
east of the Jordan, to the mountains of Moab, in the 
south), which, under the general term mountains of Gi- 
lead (or Shenir and Sinai), comprehends the mountains 
of Basan on the north, Gilead (in the restricted sense) 
in the centre, and Abarim on the south, and, for a breadth 
of sixty-three miles, extends as fu as the Euphrates, 
through Arabia Deserta. As, however, little mention 
is made of these in Gospel history, we need here only 
observe, that, in the mountains of Abarim, we find Mount 
Nebo, from which Moses looked down upon Judea, and 
on which he also died. (Dent, xxxii. 49.) Attarus now 
calls this mountain Djhebel, and Burckhardt, who in his 
travels through this region came close to it, calls it the 
highest point in the vicinity; and on its summit is a 
hi^p of stones, shaded by a very large wild pistachio 
tree. The mountain-chain on the west of the Jordan, 
and its different hills, are of more importance, becauae 
more frequently mentioned in Gospel History. 

South-east of Lebanon, on the Mediterranean, and 
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on the south side of the bay of Acre, Mount Carmel 
stands forth conspicuously, and well deseryes its name 
(a fruitful field), from its beauty and fertili^. Towards 
the sea, it shoots up into a precipitous naked promon- 
tory, which belonged to the Phsenicians, and thence 
stretches into the country with an increasing breadth 
of low acclivities, and to the extent of more than twenty 
miles, so as to form between it and the sea a large, beau- 
tiful, and fertile plain. On the south-east, it umtes with 
the mountains of Samaria or Ephraim, of which we shall 
subsequently speak. The middle of this range, towards 
the east, where it consists of yaried hiUs and dales, 
adorned with shady groyes and cool fountains, and full 
of numerous beautiful cayes, is the most pleasant part 
of it, and that which best repays cultiyation. " This 
locality," remarks Prokesch, "is excelled by no country, 
which I haye seen, in richness and depth of soil; it de- 
serves to be styled the laud of promise." These cayes 
are to be found throughout the whole mountains, and 
their number is estimated at two thousand. Among 
them are shewn those which the prophets Mijah and 
Elisha selected for their habitation. These, m later 
times, sdso served for quiet retreats to Christian monks 
and hermits, in their retirement from the world ; and 
there is likewise here a convent, but deserted by the 
Carmelite monks, professedly on the spot where Elijah 
slew the priests of Baal (1st Kings xviii). A recent 
philosopher conjectures, that we may consider this Car- 
mel to be the hill on which Christ addressed his dis- 
ciples, shortly before leaving the earth, (Matt, xxviii. 16), 
because, to men shunning observation, it was undoubted- 
ly better suitedjas a quiet retreat than an open exposed 
mountain. There is little in this conjecture, and less 
in that as to Tabor ; and it is best to leave the whole 
matter undetermined. 

This Tabor ^ now Djhebel Tor (so called from its re- 
semblance to a navel, or denoting, perhaps, simply a 
round elevated spot), was about nine miles from Cfar- 
me], more than six from the Jordan, and one from the 
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town of Nazareth. Its regular conical formation, its 
gentle ascent from a beautiful plain, its flattened, oval 
summit, overgrown with shrubs and fennel, and extend- 
ing to about a league, its surface covered with trees, 
oaks principally, and wild pistachios, and the striking- 
ly bold prospect one has from it, of the Mediterranean, 
the Lake of Gennesareth, the Jordan, and the delight- 
ful scenery around,^make this hill one of the most beau- 
tiful and pleasant in the country of Judea. " If," says 
Korte, a traveller in Palestine, " there be in nature 
aught that is lovely, it is this hill. Many as are the 
mountainous regions through which I have travelled, 
never have I seen the equal of this hill, the aspect of 
which is so beautiful, and the incomparable view from 
which is so charming." The notion that Christ was 
transfigured on this hill is groundless, and extremely 
improbable ; for Christ was at that time at Paneas or 
Cassarea Philippi, on the south of the previously men- 
tioned great Hermon ; and if it be conjectured that, 
during the six days which elapsed between his residence 
there and the transfiguration, he could easily have come 
to the vicinity of Tabor, it is also not to be overlooked 
that the Evangelists notice no such journey, and that 
it is incredible that he should select such an open moun- 
tain for an interview with secret friends, whom his dis- 
ciples took to be Moses and Elias.^ It is to this day, 
however, pointed out to all Christian pilgrims as the 
hill of the transfiguration ; and even though it be not, 
it undoubtedly deserves to be ascended on account of 
its natural beauty, notwithstanding that the road lead- 
ing to its summit is narrow and stony. In the year 
1799 this hill was again made remarkable by a bloody 
battle, between the French and Turkish forces, on the 
surrounding plain. In the last Jewish war, Josephus, 
the general and historian, fortified this hill against the 
Romans, and on its south- west side there are still to be 
seen the ruins of a Christian convent, which Sultan Sc^ 

* See Note D. 
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ladin took in the year 1 1 87, and in place of which the 
Mahometans built a castle in 1214. Burckhardt found 
on it the remains of a large fortress. According to 
him, '^ there runs quite round the summit a continuoiis 
wall, built of big stones, close to the edge of the preci* 
pice, imd in several places the ruins of bastions are 
found. Around the area lie the stones of strongly 
built private houses. The Catholic and Greek Christians, 
at a certain seasou of the year, celebrate the occurrence 
of the transfiguration by a solemn religious service; 
the former in a chapel cut out in a small cave, the lat- 
ter on an altar surrounded by a low wall." Burckhardt 
also found on the hill a £a.mily of Greek Christians, its 
sole inhabitants. During the greater part of the sum- 
mer. Tabor is, in the morning, covered with clouds, which 
disappear towards mid-day. North-east from Tabor, 
in the vicinity of the ancient Bethulia, now Saphet, and 
near the lake of Gennesareth, pilgrims are still shewn 
the so-called Hill of the Seven Beatittides ; — ^the hill, 
or, strictly speaking, the elevated plain, on which Jesus 
delivered the well-known sermon on the Mount, which 
commences with the often-repeated words ^^ Blessed 
are," &c. It cannot be determined whether this be 
really the hill, as the Evangelists have not given its 
name : nevertheless a recent traveller affirms, that this 
hill would have well answered for such an occurrence, in- 
asmuch as its moderately elevated summit is of consider- 
able extent, and its sides slope so gently and continuously, 
that a large multitude of people might here have heard. 
This hill is also supposed to be that to which Jesus was 
wotit to resort, in order to spend the night with God in 
prayer. According to Burckhardt, the place is now 
called the Stones of the Christians, because there are 
found on it four or five blocks of black stone, on which 
Jesus may have leaned as he addressed the people. 

In the centre of the country, with many ramifica- 
tions, rise the mountains of Israel, or Ephraim, so called 
because situated in the former territory of the tribe of 
Ephraim. These mountains are also termed in Scrip- 
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ture The Mountains. They comprehend all the moun- 
tains which are connected with the southern extremity 
of Carmel, and extend from the plain of Esdraelon, or 
Jezreel, to Jerusalem and Jericho. Upon the whole, 
this chain is fertile, and still highly cultivated, but to- 
wards the Jordan there is a sterile, wild, rough and de- 
solate region, full of caves and ravines, which serve for 
common places of retreat to robbers. 

The most remarkable single hills in it are Gerizim, 
Ehal^ Siloy and Qtiarantania, The first two of these 
hills, the one on the north, the other on the south, are 
close to the city of Sychem, or Naplous, in the territory 
of Samaria. On Gerizim (called the field of the reaper, 
from its fertility), the Samaritans, from the time of 
Alexander the Great, had a temple dedicated to the 
true God, the rival of the temple at Jerusalem, and 
therefore destroyed by the revenge of John Hyrcainus. 
On account of this temple, the Samaritans had always a 
certain preference for this sacred hill, and for long after 
were accustomed to pray on it, and offer sacrifice (John 
iv. 20). The scanty remnant of this people in Naplous 
(Sychem) have still a simple temple, containing three 
chambers for prayer, of which the one in the centre is 
the holy of holies (which the High Priest alone can en- 
ter), and within which, on an altar, lies their Bible (the 
five books of Moses), covered with a veil. Here they 
offer their devotions with their eyes turned towards the 
neighbouring Gerizim, of which the jealousy of their 
Turkish rulers will not permit them to have a nearer 
view. 

The less fruitful Ebal (hence called the bare and 
stony), opposite to Gerizim, is only notable as the hill 
on which were erected stones of memorial, inscribed 
with the laws of Moses, and plastered over bs a pro- 
tection from the weather. (Dent, xxvii. 2-4 ; Josh, 
viii. 30-35.) 

The hill of Shilohy more than six miles south of Sy- 
chem, near which the ark of the covenant was kept for 
three hundred years, is reckoned the highest in Pales- 
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tine. Of tlie position of this hill Prokesch ol>serves, 
^^ On the north (of the Mount of Olives) is an elevated 
district, on which, on the summit of a rock, appears a 
mosque, once the Christian church of Samuel, and in 
earlier times of Shiloh, where the people of the Lord 
erected the tahemacle, and Joshua east lots for the di- 
vision of the land." 

The mountain of Quarantania, a^ naked, high, preci- 
pitous and inaccessihle rock, at the extremity of me de- 
sert hetween Jerusalem and Jericho, has its name, as 
has the desert also, from the idle conjecture that Jesus 
was here during his forty days' temptation hy the devi], 
and that it was from this mil that the latter shewed 
him all the kingdoms of the world. 

The mountains of Judah, so called from heing in the 
ancient territory of the tribe of Judah, are connected 
with the mountains of Ephraim, and ext^id, with con- 
tinually increasing ramifications, from Jerusalem through 
all the south of the land, as far as the Dead Sea. They 
were generally fertile, and consequently covered with 
mountain towns, and were likewise full of caves and 
hollows, especially around the city of Hebron ; but to- 
wards the Dead Sea they consist only of bare, scorched 
and desolate rocks. This mountainous district is noted 
in ancient Scripture as the scene of David's wander- 
ings, in order to secure himself, and save his life from 
the pursuit of Saul. Single hills in it were named from 
the towns in the vicinity, but none of them are noted 
in Gospel history. The Mount of Olives is of more 
importance. It lay to the east, and at the distance of 
hardly a mile from Jerusalem, the capital, from which 
it was separated by the valley of Kedron (Zech. xiv. 4 ; 
2d Sam. xv. 23, 30). It was so denominated from the 
olive trees with which it was covered, although citron, 
pomegranates, fig and palm trees, as well as vines, grew 
in considerable number on its fertile surface. Com- 
pared with the neighbouring hills of Zion, Moriah, &c. 
on which the city was built, it had a great altitude, so 
that itom it one could easily overlook not only the 
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greatest part of the city, but likewise Mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim on the north, Bethlehem and Hebron on the 
south, the district on the Mediterranean on the west, and 
on the east that round the Jordan, the Dead Sea, and the 
mountain s beyond. It hence appears how, from the Mount 
of Olives, Jesus had a yiew of the whole of the proud me- 
tropolis and its temple (Matt. xxiv. 3 ; Luke xix. 41). 
This hill also forms a semicircle from north to south 
round the city, and has its summit divided into three 
points, of which the northmost is the highest. If we 
reckon another small neighbouring height, farther to 
the north, it then has four summits. On its southern 
side, Solomon erected altars in honour of strange gods, 
which were destroyed by king Josiah, and hence this 
part of the hill was called the mount of corruption, or 
vanity (2d Kings xxiii. 13). The road to Jericho and 
Galilee passes over its eastern summit. At its base, to- 
ward the east, lay the well known Bethany. In an- 
cient times, the appearance of the new moon was an- 
nounced by fires lighted on the top of the Mount of 
Olives, and made known to the whole land by connected 
fires on other hills. As Jesus, according to the Gospel 
narrative, ascended to heaven from the Mount of Olives, 
the Empress Helena, in the fourth century, to com- 
memorate this event, erected on its central peak a 
splendid church, in the room of which there now stands 
a Gothic chapel, which the Turks have converted into 
a mosque (Mahometan house of prayer). Near this, 
credulous pilgrims are still shewn the marks of a foot, 
cut three fingers deep in the rock, with the assurance 
that this is the impression left by Jesus as he ascended 
into the clouds. The fruitfulness of this hill, by which 
it was so distinguished in ancient times, is not disco- 
verable now, and every year it appears to become more 
desolate. Sixty years ago travellers found on it nume- 
rous large olive trees, but now it is almost bare, having 
hardly fifty such trees, and here and there a vine, an 
almond, a fig tree, or the wild strawberry, while it is 
covered with the melancholy remains of Christian and 
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Mahometan chapels, and places of worship. The yellow 
colour of its bare surface gives it a dusty hue. At the 
base of the hill, where was the garden of Qethsemane, 
we find a grass plot, surrounded by a low wall, and be- 
longing to the Latin monks, in which are eight olive 
trees, extremely old. It is maintained that they must 
have been there at least since the capture of Jerusalem 
by the Mussulmans, A. D. 636, because to this day they 
only pay the tax of one medine, to which every olive tree 
was anciently subject, while now, every such tree is taxed 
the half of its produce. Their roots, according to the tes- 
timony of Heinrich Mayr, are surrounded by heaps of 
stones, and their preservation is endeavoured to be ac- 
counted for owing to the goodness of the soil. This valley 
is crossed bv a bridge over the Kedrou, to the Mount of 
Olives, and this was the road which Jesus took on the 
night of his agony in Gethsemane. So much for the most 
remarkable mountains in Palestine. The different rami- 
fications of the previously described mountains naturally 
form plains and valleys, of which we must indicate those 
most deserving of notice. They are the following. 

On the coast of the Mediterranean, there extends a 
plain, of variable breadth, from the southern limits of the 
country as far as Mount Carmel on the north, in length 
about a hundred and twenty miles, and once the most 
lovely and fertile district in Palestine. The most south- 
erly part of it, between the towns of Gaza and Joppa, 
is called the plain simply (Sephelah, the low land), and 
was anciently, as the principal dwelling-place of the 
Philistines, adorned with five large, flourishing and opu- 
lent cities, Gaza, Ascalon, Ashdod, Gath, and Ekron. 
The northern portion of it, on the other hand, which 
extended from the town of Joppa to Carmel, on the 
coast, was denominated Sharon (the oak grove or wood, 
according to the Greek translators of the Old Testa- 
ment), and was distinguished for its still greater fertility 
and excellent pastures (Joel ii. 1 ; Isa. Ixv. 10 ; 1st 
Chron. xxvii. 29 ; Isa. xxxv. 2). It was hence nume- 
rously peopled, and covered with towns and villages. 
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Its nature cannot even now be belied, for Prokescfa (iu 
1829) observes of it, "The great plain (from the lofty 
village of Mohallet) now laj before ns, with its abun- 
dant crops, its olive and carob trees, and its countless 
herds of oxen, sheep, and horses. Beyond, rose the 
naked moailtains of Samaria, and, in the north-east, the 
huge snowy mass of Anti-Lebanon glittered in the blue 
sky." This great plain of Sharon is carefully to be 
distinguished from a smaller, but not less beautiful and 
fertile plain of the same name, which runs from Tabor 
eastwards to the Lake of Gennesareth. 

Besides this magnificent plain, on the coast, we have 
to notice the plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, which, ex- 
tending from Carmel and the Mediterranean eastward 
to the Jordan, intersects the whole country ; its boun- 
daries being Mount Tabor and the smaller Hermon on 
the north, and the mountains of Ephraim on the south. 
This plain, (or, strictly speaking, range of heights and 
hollows, level only in comparison with bare hills), which 
bisected Palestine west of the Jordan, and abounded 
in wheat, wine, oil, and other valuable products, is about 
from twenty-four to thirty miles long, and from twelve 
to fifteen broad. Where it abuts on the Jordan, it is 
connected with the already mentioned smaller plain of 
Sharon. Recent travellers are unanimous in their 
praise of this part of Palestine, and in ancient times 
its petty villages had as many inhabitants as moderately 
large towns could elsewhere reckon. The plain of Jez- 
reel was also, as it were, the key of the country, for 
whoever was master of it, could easily subdue all the 
rest ; hence it has constantly been the scene of decisive 
battles ; and as Saul here fought and fell, so, during the 
Crusades, have Christians and Saracens, and, in our own 
times, Frenchmen and Turks, contended for its posses- 
sion. Burckhardt gives a minute account of the last 
battle (Yol. ii. p. 587). He also found the plain na- 
turally fertile, but actually barren. As the sons of Ja- 
cob here fed their flocks (Gen. xxxvii. 17) so does it 
still afford excellent pasture to the wandering Arabs. 
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A plain of equal beautj and extent is fonned by the 
country near the Jordan (Luke iii. 3, ^' all the country 
about Jordan"): this is a yalley seyenty-five miles 
long, and six broad, in which the Jordan, between the 
Lake of Gennesareth and the Dead S^ flows in a 
southerly direction, the boundary being on both sides 
mountains. The portion on the west of the Jordan be- 
longed partly to ^maria, and partly to Judah, but that* 
on the east to Penea. The Arabs now call it El Ghor, 
or the deep yalley. It was early inhabited, being the 
pasture chosen by Lot (Gen. xiii. 10), and, owing to its 
plentiful springs, was much more fruitful and pleasant 
than the plains near the Mediterranean. Burckhardt 
(Yol. ii. 593) in many places still found a beautiful 
sward, and luxuriant grass, but the greater part of it is 
a parched and little cultiyated desert. This yalley was 
frequented by John the Baptist, not merely because the 
highways, which passed through it to Jericho and Je- 
rusalem, and the fords by which the Jordan was crossed, 
made the district populous and full of life, and eased 
his baptismal labours, but because here he could easily 
secure himself from pursuit ; for the territory on this 
side the Jordan, as part of Judea and Samaria, being 
under the authority of the Romans, while that on the 
other being under Herod the Tetraroh, he could speedily 
change his residence, should danger threaten him on 
either. The southern extremity of this plain was also 
called the plain of Jericho, because, to the extent of fiye 
miles in length and three in breadth, it stretched from 
this city to Engedi on the Dead Sea. It, no less than 
the other parts, was distinguished for its beauty and 
productiyeness : it was also well watered by brooks, 
and canals from the Jordan, afforded excellent food for 
bees, contained plantations of palm, oliye, and balsam 
trees, and produced the finest roses in all Judea. 
Through the neglect of the present inhabitants of Pa- 
lestine it is now totally unproductiye. 

Besides these greater plains, this country also con- 
tained numerous yalleys of yarious size, which deriyed 
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their names, sometimes from the hills by which they 
were bounded, sometimes from the towns situated in 
them, sometimes from the little streams which flowed 
through them, sometimes from events which had hap> 
pened in them, and, finally, sometimes from accidental 
circumstances. It will be sufficient shortly to notice 
the following : — 

The valley of Kedron^ as has been already observed, 
lay between Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives, and 
had its name from the brook which flowed through it. 

The valley of Jehosaphaty which is most probably 
termed by Joel the valley of decision, merely in a figu- 
rative sense, (chap. iii. 2, 12, 14) is properly the same 
as the va]ley of Kedron : it stretched in a south-easterly 
direction along the Kedron to the Dead Sea, and was 
in ancient times the general burial-place for the common 
people; and hence arose the belief^ founded on the 
afore-cited passage in the prophet Joel, that it is to be 
actually the scene of the resurrection, and the general 
judgment. 

The valley of Hinnam (2d Kings xsAu, 10, the val- 
ley of the children of Hinnom) was south of Jerusalem 
(Jer. xix. 2), and near the Mount of Corruption, and 
was anciently the scene of the inhuman worship of 
Moloch, to which idol children were offered in sacrifice* 

g^er. vii. 31, 32). On the return of the Jews from the 
abylonish captivity, this valley was held in such ab- 
horrence that, after the speedy burning and destruction 
of its idolatrous follies, its name was altered to Gehen- 
na, and transferred to hell, the abode of the damned. 

The vaJley oiBephaim (giants), so called, in all pro- 
bability, from the remarkable stature of its ancient in- 
habitants, extended from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, and 
was famous for its crops, and mulberry plantations. 
(Isa. xvii. 5.) 

* It was also termed Topheth, from Toph, the Hebrew name 
of a musical instrmnent employed to drown the shrieks of the 
victims. — Tbans. 
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(3.) FORESTS, DESERTS, AND GATES. 

The monntaiDous character of Judea was the cause of 
its likewise containing extensive forests ; bat these were 
particularly numerous only in ancient times, and have 
been gradually diminished by the frequent devastations 
of the country by hostile invasions, and also by having 
been used for building and fuel. The cedar Crests of 
Lebanon are not to be regarded as belonging to Pales- 
tine, although, on account of their magnificence and 
beauty, they are frequently mentioned in Scripture; 
for Lebanon, properly so called, belonged to the Phaeni- 
ciaus : hence Solomon, when building the temple, had 
to ask permission to cut cedars on it from king Hiram. 
If the contiguous Anti-Lebanon, which was nearer to 
Palestine, had afforded cedars, Solomon could have trans- 
ported them by the Jordan more easily than from Le- 
banon to the sea, and thence to Joppa. 

This magnificent, durable, and odorous tree, which 
grows to a great age, and is suited for every kind of 
building, especially for that of ships, is no longer very 
abundant on Lebanon. At the foot of the precipitous 
declivity on the highest part of the mountain, a mile 
and a half from the large village of Bschirrai, there is 
only a single thicket, in which there are ten or twelve 
large cedars, remarkable for age. Besides these, Burck- 
hardt discovered twenty-five very large, fifty of middling 
size, and more than three hundred smaller and younger 
trees. The trunks of the old trees are covered with 
the names of travellers who have visited the spot. 
Buckingham observes, '* The cedars on Lebanon form a 
small natural grove, which looks as if artificially planted, 
and stands in a hollow at the base of the hignest sum- 
mit of the mountain, and is surrounded by rocky 
heights. According to my reckoning, there are here 
about two hundred trees, all fresh and green. On ap- 
proaching them, they have the appearance of a pine fo- 
rest, but, on a nearer view, they are found to be much 
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larger than pines, although, like them, they bear needle- 
shaped leaves. There are about twenty very large trees, 
some of them with trunks ten or twelve feet in diame- 
ter, and branches of corresponding strength, each of 
which shoots out to a great extent, like a large tree 
from the parent trunk." 

To the natives of this country, on the other hand, 
belonged the forest of larches and firs on Anti-Leba- 
non, the oaks on the hills of Basan, the woods on the 
borders of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, on Car- 
mel. Tabor, and other hills, and many smaller woods 
and thickets, partly on mountain heights, and partly 
on the shores of Lake Merom, and of aU the Jordan ; 
but so insufficient was the supply of fuel, that the 
people, especially of the poorer classes, had to collect 
together sdl sorts of weeds, straw, and the dried dnng 
of cattle. 

The palm wood of Jericho, which was seven miles 
long, and gave to this city the name of the city of palm 
trees, is not to be numbered among the real forests, be- 
cause the numerous palm trees in Palestine were more 
esteemed and protected for their fruit (the date), than 
for their utility as fire-wood. 

When we speak of the Deserts of this country, we 
must not by this expression generally understand regu- 
lar wastes, bare, terrible, wildernesses, but more fre- 
quently what we call steppes ; that is, districts thinly 
peopled, and not cultivated, but either wholly, or for 
the most part, used as pasture (Luke xv. 4). We are 
in particular thus to conceive oi the so-called desert of 
Bethsaida Julias, on the Lake of dennesareth, where 
Jesus fed several thousands, and of which it is expressly 
s^d, '^ now there was much grass in the place" (Luke 
ix. 10 ; John vi. 10 ; Matt xv. 33). In like manner 
are we to understand Matt. iii. 1, where it is said, 
^' John came preaching in the desert of Judea," that is, 
in the rocky and hiUy pasture land of the province 
of Judea, which, however, as has been already observed, 
when mentioning the region round the Jordan, is indi- 
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cated bj Luke (iii. 3) to hare been the plain of the 
Jordan. There were also in Palestine, undonbtedlj, 
bare, wild, and inhospitable deserts. Oif these, the de* 
sert of Judea is to be regarded as the most important : 
it commenced six miles south of Bethlehem, near the 
town of Tekoa, and from thence stretched in an easterly 
course towards the Dead Sea; its upper part being 
connected with the desert of Engedi, its centre with the 
deisert of Maon, and its lower extremity with the aboye 
mentioned sea. But even this was in some places good 
pasture ground, for it produced the balsam tree, and 
was only here and there wild and barren. The place 
in which Jesus underwent his well known temptation 
is to be considered as literally a desert (Matt. iy. 1). 
Those who look upon this as a real occurrence * consi- 
der this desert to be that of Jericho ; that is, the wild 
mountainous district between this city and Jerusalem, 
and which, in consequence, bears the name of Quaran- 
tania (the place of the forty days' fa^t), and through 
which the road between the two cities proceeds for from 
six to nine miles. Recent trayellers describe this spot 
as a most fearful desert, and highly dangerous, as it is 
the common resort of robbers and murderers. This 
was also the case in the time of Jesus, as is shewn by 
the parable of the good Samaritan : the road through 
this desert was hence called the bloody way, and, in 
latter times, the Romans erected a castle, the garrison 
of which was intended as a protection to travellers, from 
the attacks of robbers. The sterile mountain of Qua- 
rantania in this desert has already been described. 

The desert of Bethaven was strictly a part of the 
barren mountains of Ephraim, lying towards the east. 
Many other parts of the country, which in the time of 
Christ were already cultivated, and partially peopled, 
were termed deserts, because of their infertility in an- 
cient times. 

* See Note E. 
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In the many mountainous regions of Judea there were 
numerous caves, already described, and natural clefts 
in the rocks. Mount Carmel, Anti-Lebanon, and the 
mountains of Ephraim and Judah, were famous for the 
great numbers found in them ; and particularly in the 
last of these, in the vicinity of Hebron, were the larg- 
est and most remarkable caves. The cave of AduUam, 
in the frightful mountains which 'stretch east of Beth- 
lehem towards the Dead Sea, easily contained David 
and his four hundred followers (1st ^m. xxii. 1, 2). In 
early times these caves were the usual abodes of the 
native inhabitants, whence they were termed Troglo- 
dytes (dwellers in caves). When, with advancing cul- 
tivation, and a more humanized mode of living, they 
were supplanted by towns and villages, they were still 
used as places of concealment, as magazines, fastnesses, 
and places to flee to in war, and other personal dangers. 
They likewise served as retreats to robbers, and bands 
of rebels, who from them disturbed the country. Indi- 
viduals, also, as the prophet Elijah (1st Kings xix. 9) 
and David (1st Sam. xxiv. 4) often took up their quiet 
residence in them ; and Jesus himself (Matt. xxiv. 16) 
advises the people, in the time of the last Jewish war, 
to '^ flee to the mountains," that is, to take refuge in 
the caves in the mountains of Judea, because this dis- 
trict, far from the theatre of war, had for long been vi- 
sited only by the wandering shepherd. These caves 
are still used for the same purposes by the present in- 
habitants of the country. 

(4.) RIVERS, STREAMS, SEAS, LAKES, AND FOUNTAINS. 

The largest and most important river in Palestine is 
undoubtedly the Jordan (now called El Sheriah, and El 
Arden). its ancient name means the flower down (as 
Rhine, from rinnen)^ because it flows through the land 
in a straight line, from north to south, with a course of 
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eighty-one miles,* and varying much in breadth at dif- 
, ferent places. The lofty ridge of Anti-Lebanon, near 
the town of Csesarea Philippi, surmounts Lake Phiala 
(now Birket el Ram), formed by the melted snow of 
this mountain, and this is the true source of the Jordan 
—the perennial fountain of its waters. From this lake, 
after being augmented by the rains, it flows on for seve- 
ral miles to the small, marshy, and muddy lake Merom 
or Samochonitis (now Hule), which it forms, and by 
which its originally pure and clear waters are poUuted. 
From this lake it flows on for thirteen miles through a 
narrow rocky bed, surrounded by heights, by which its 
waters are again gradually purified, and, by means of 
several small streamlets, is swelled into a river of about 
seventy feet in breadth, and nine in depth. About a 
mile from Lake Merom, there is over it a four-arched 
bridge of basalt, sixty feet long, and sixteen broad, 
called Jacob's Bridge (Dschiff Beni Yakoub), because 
the patriarch here crossed the river on his return from 
Mesopotamia. At the end of the above thirteen miles, 
it enters Lake Crennesareth, and on leaving it flows 
with increasing rapidity for thirty-six miles, bounded 
on each side by mountains not far apart, through a 
beautiful plain, which is lowest close upon the stream, 
on to the Dead Sea, which ends its course. 

Between Lake Gennesareth and the Dead Sea, where 
the Jordan is about a hundred and twenty feet broad, 
and nine deep, there were in the time of Christ several, 
or, at least, two remarkable places of passage across the 
river ; the one Bethabara (the place of the ford), near 
Jericho, and the other near Scythopolis (BySan), where 
Burckhardt crossed the river. On the east bank, at 
such a crossing place (Bethabara), was the spot, now no 
longer recognisable, where Jesus was baptized (Matt, 
iii. 13 ; John i. 28). When, theiiefore, the pilgrims 
now -a-days proceed from Jerusalem to the west bank 



* This is a mistake : all travellers represent the Jordan as 
nmniiig a course of a hundred miles. — Trans. 
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of the river, in order to bathe at the place where Jesus 
was baptized, they mistake the trne locality. Legh (in 
1808) found the Jordan^ near Jericho, so thickly shaded 
by tamarisks, willows, oleanders, and other bushes, that 
the stream was invisible till one was close upon it. Be- 
sides, the river was convenient for John's baptism only 
in its higher part, near Lake Gennesareth, where it can 
be waded in shallow places, whereas lower down, as we 
have already said, it is nine feet deep, and even more. 

Throughout its entire course its banks were generally 
covered with trees, reeds, and aquatic plants, because 
this river, especially in spring, when greatly swollen by 
the melted snows of Lebanon, expanded, and went be- 
yond its deep inner banks to the extent of half a mile. 
These banks were frequented by multitudes of wild 
swine, lynxes, jackalls, hares and birds (Jerem. xlix. 
19; 1. 44)- It is largest in March, when the snow is 
melted on the mountains in which it has its source. Its 
water is then more muddy, yellow and brown than at 
any other time, and its flow more rapid and violent. A 
recent traveller, who visited the Jordan in 1806, from 
the western shore of the Dead Sea, at its point of junc- 
tion with the same, relates, that at first he could hardly 
distinguish its yellow, deep lying, muddy and lazy 
stream, from the sand banks on either side, and that he 
found the water bitter. (This might be owing to its 
proximity to the Dead Sea.) He, moreover, estimates 
its breadth, at this place, as from fifty to sixty feet, and 
its depth, close to the shore, at six or seven. Bucking- 
ham reckons the Jordan above Rieha (Jericho) about 
twenty-five yards broad, and he rode through it in Ja- 
nuary : the stream was strong. 

This river was sacred in the eyes of the Jews, as their 
national river, and was as highly esteemed by them as 
the Nile by an Egyptian, or as the Thames by an Eng- 
lishman ; so many marvels, they believed, had been ex- 
hibited on its banks, and connected with it was every 
thing great and glorious in their history (Josh. iii. 14; 
2d Kings ii. 8, 14 ; v. 10-14). To Christians, in like 
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manner, tliis river has become an object of interest, from 
Christ having been baptized in it : hence it has always 
had an especial sanctity among all their different sects. 
All pilgrims bathe in its waters, and the Greek church, 
on the 6 th of January, has an annnal festival — ^the bless- 
ing of the Jordan. 

Of the other small brooks and streams, which hardly 
deserved to be styled rivers, we may iSrst mention those 
which from the west or east flow mto the Jordan, or 
the lakes which it forms, and then those flowing into 
the Mediterranean. 

To the first class, on the west side, belong the Daphne^ 
which flows into Lake Merom or Samochonitis. 

The Capernaum^ which derives its name from its 
vicinity to Capernaum, is full of water, and falls into 
Lake Gennesareth ; the surrounding country is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. 

The Aenofiy which rises in the mountains of Ephraim, 
and £ei11s into the Jordan, between Lake Gennesareth 
and the Dead Sea. 

The Kedron (called the black water, partly from the 
blood which flowed from the sacrifices in the temple, 
and partly from the impurities poured into it from the 
city sewers), rises in the valley between Jerusalem and 
the Mount of Olives. Its channel is deep, and without 
a tree : near the city it is barely three paces broad, and 
in the warm season is totally dry, but in winter is swollen 
by the rain water from the neighbouring hills : it flows 
south through the valley of Jehosaphat, at the extremity 
of which it turns south-east, and, finally, empties itself 
into the Dead Sea. The bridge leading over its narrow 
but deep bed, has been abeady described. 

Near the Dead Sea, still stands the convent of St 
Saba, in the bed of this stream, and the chapel of the 
convent is also situated here, but on a small height. 

On the east, there flow into the Jordan the small 
river Hieromax (now Sheriat el Manshur) and the Jah- 
hok (now El Xerka) below Lake Gennesareth. 

TkeArnon (now Mudshab), rises in Arabia Deserta : 
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it was formerly the boundary between the tribes Reu- 
ben and Gad and the Moabites, and falls into the Dead 
Sea. 

Of those streams in Judea which flow into the Medi- 
terranean it will be sufficient to notice : — 

The Belu8y which flows out of the marsh of Cenda- 
via, and, after a southerly course of three miles, falls 
into the sea, below the coast town of Ptolemais. It is 
noted because the PhsBuicians made the first glass from 
its sand, and it is hence called Shichor Libnath, that is, 
the muddy, glass-river. The ships of Venice still take 
the sand of the Belus as ballast, to be employed in the 
preparation of glass. 

The Kischon^ which rises at the base of Mount 
Tabor, and, augmented by many streamlets from the 
mountains of Ephraim, flows through the beautiful plain 
of Jezreel, and falls into the sea at the northern extre- 
mity of Mount Carmel, having a breadth of twenty 
paces. 

The ChorseuB and the Kanah (reedy river), which fall 
into the sea, the one to the north, the other to the south 
of Gsesarea, and the Jarkon^ which also falls into the 
Mediterranean near Joppa, and, according to the most 
recent French accounts, is not to be easily waded at its 
embouchure. 

The Eschcol (grape-river), and the Besor ; of which 
the former joins the sea at Ascalon, and the latter at 
Gaza. 

It is to be observed of these, and of other streams and 
rivulets, that, with the exception of the Kischon and 
the streams on the east, they do not always contain 
water, but only during the rainy season, and that, dur- 
ing dry weather, their beds are alone to be seen. The 
Hebrew word (Nachal, now Wady), which signifies both 
a valley and a stream, or water-course formed by rain, 
and flowing only for a time, has often led people to look 
for a constantly running water ; whereas, what is in- 
tended is a valley, and a temporary current occasioned 
by the rain ; and that this is the case in particular with 
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the abore-mentioDed brook Eschcol is preyed by Nam- 
bers xiii. 24, which must evidently be understood of the 
valley of grapes. 

Of the Lakes of this country, those specially claim 
onr attention which are connected with the principal 
rirer, the Jordan, and which, when describing its coarse, 
have been already alluded to in passing. 

Lake Merovn (the upper Lake, or lake Samochonitis, 
according to a more recent appellation, now Bahr el 
Hnly — ^that is, the lake of the valley in the plain), is 
muddy and slimy, and covered with reeds and rushes. 
In spring, during the time of thaw, it reaches its great- 
est elevation, and is then nine miles long and five broad ; 
while in the dry season it is much less, and frequently 
it is a mere marsh, with the exception of the course of 
the Jordan, which flows through the midst of it. It is 
called Merom (the upper lake), in contradistinction to 
Lake Gennesareth (now Bahr Tabaria), which lies nine 
miles south of it, ana is also formed by the Jordan, which 
flows through it. 

Lake Gennesareth,, according to a doubtful deriva- 
tion of the word, derives its name from the remarkable 
beauty and magnificence of the country on its northern 
shore, which is called Gennesar (the garden of riches), 
and which, according to Burckhardt (ii. 559), is still 
proverbial among the surrounding inhabitants for its 
productiveness : in ancient times, there stood here a con- 
siderable town, called Cinnereth for the same reason. 
From the province of Galilee, of which it is the eastern 
boundary, it also bears the name of the Sea or Lake of 
Galilee ; and &om the city of Tiberias, on its south- 
western shore, which, in the time of Christ, was ren- 
dered famous by Herod Antipas, that of the Sea or Lake 
of Tiberias. The lake was ten and a half miles long, 
and at its broadest point three and a half in width ( Jo- 
sephus, Jewish War, lib. iii. cap. 13, § 7).* 

North and south it is bounded by a level country, 

* See Note F, in correction of the numbers here given. 
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and east and west by hills and beautiful heights. Its 
water was clear, salubrious, and full of fish, and its 
shores were covered with odorous reeds, and balsam 
trees. From the neighbouring hills there flowed into 
it beautiful streams ;— on the west, the brook Caper- 
naum, near the town of the same name ; on the east^ 
the Gerasa, and the Hieromax. All ancient authors 
and modem travellers give the most glowing descrip- 
tion of the beauties and advantages of this lake and the 
surrounding country. 

The entire district was amazingly fertile, and all the 
productions of a mild climate, and those which, to ar- 
rive at perfection, require a genial temperature, were 
found in its vicinity. Innumerable palm, fig, and olive 
trees bloomed on its picturesque and enchanting shores ; 
grapes, and kinds of food which the most epicurean 
tastes can now only wish for, flourished here, and pro- 
ductions which are only the reward of the most labo- 
rious cultivation of an inexhaustibly fertile soil were 
found here in superabundance. *' Even still," observes 
Seetzen, " where the whole neighbourhood groans under 
oppression and tyranny, and where we vainly look in 
this favoured vale for the orchards and vineyards of an- 
cient times, it is favourable for the cultivation of the 
most valuable fruits of the south ;^-Klates, citrons, pome- 
granates, indigo, &c. ; and the heights in the vicinity, 
for the products of a temperate climate." 

And, in the time of Christ, how was the natural 
beauty of this noble lake augmented by the charming 
towns, villages, and hamlets with which its shores were 
sprinkled ! Here, in a lovely amphitheatre, and in close 
proximity to each other, were the populous towns of 
Capernaum, Bethsaida, Magdala, Tiberias, Emmaus, 
Tarichea, Gamala, Hippos, and Bethsaida-Julias ; and 
intervening between these, a multitude of nameless, in- 
dustrious, and flourishing places. Besides, the abun- 
dance of excellent fish, for which the lake was famous, 
supplied the surrounding population with occupation, 
food, and means of support. About twelve hundred 
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fishermen, with about two liiuidied and thirty boats, 
were continnally employed on its mirror-like surface, 
and imparted the utmost animation to the picture of its 
natural beauties. Their fishing barks were continually 
being passed by the passage boats which connected the 
inhabitants of the surrounding towns and Tillages in the 
closest intercourse, or furnished the means of a delight- 
fol pleasuroHsail along its shores. Its waters had a 
gentle flow, and broke in little waves upon the beach, 
and were only occasionally thrown into commotion by 
a blast from the neighbouring hills and mountains ; nor 
was this either of long continuance, or yery dangerous 
(Matt. viii. 23-27). They were agreeable to drink, 
constantly cool and clear, the bottom being visible, and 
lost themselves on its shores amid the fine white sand 
and ever blooming aquatic plants. In short, this lake 
wanted nothing to make it and its vicinity the most 
charming spot in the whole of Judea. It hence appears 
why Jesus, the warm and feeling lover of nature, chose 
it as his favourite place of residence, why he, in a man* 
ner, made his home at Capernaum, why he so often and 
willingly wandered by its shores, or sailed on its waters, 
and made the surrounding towns and villages the scenes 
of his unwearied activity. From the fishermen of this 
lake he selected his disciples (Matt. iv. 18-22) ; on it 
he wrought his miracles TMatt. viii. 23-27 ; Luke v. 1 ; 
John xxi. 1) ; thither, wuere he had his most numerous 
and devoted followers, he resorted when threatened and 
persecuted by his enemies in Judea and Jerusalem ; and 
if even here watched and in jeopardy, a short passa^ 
from the vrestern to the eastern shore of the lake brought 
him easily into the dominions of the mild and just 
Philip the Tetrarch, where he found peace and secu- 
rity. 

As already remarked, G^nnesareth (now Tabaria) has 
now lost much of its ancient beauty and amenity. Its 
now woodless hills give it an air of profound melan- 
choly. Its shores are no more cultivated, its ancient 
towns and villages lie in heaps and ruins, its fishery, as 
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may readily be credited, now employs le&s industrious 
hands; and Seetzen, at the village of Tabaria (the an- 
cient Tiberias) found only a single old useless boat ; 
and the tacksman of the whole fishing on the lake only 
fished from the shore with a casting-net. Burckhardt, 
too, found this boat, but fallen to pieces, and no new- 
one to replace it. According to him, the fishery, which 
is most productive in the northern part of the lake, 
was let at the yearly rent of seven hundred piastres. 
It is fished by the line ; and to get a dish for Bucking- 
ham, a man fished a whole morning. 

Of a totally different nature is the most extensive 
and southerly of the lakes in Judea, into which the Jor- 
dan empties itself, and which is commonly called The 
Dead Sea, It bears this name partly because neither 
fish nor any living creatures are found in it, and partly 
because the Jordan, and other streams, are swallowed 
up in its depths, without again flowing forth as living 
streams. In latter times, it was called Lake Asphal- 
tites, from asphaltum (i, e. bituminous pitch of Judea) 
being found on its shores, which, being detached by 
storms from bituminous rocks in the vicinity, or from 
its bottom, is floated about by its waves. It was called 
the sea of the plain, because, in early times, it was the 
valley of Siddim ; or, more probably, because south*- 
east of it there extends a vast plain as far as the Elan- 
itic Gulf;* and the Salt Sea, because its water is ex- 
cessively heavy, its proportion to pure water being as 
three to two ; and the East Sea, from its position in re- 
lation to the Mediterranean* The Turks now call it 
Ulu Degnitsi, that is, the Dead Sea ; and the Arabs, 
the Sea of Lot (Birketh-Luth), from a circumstance to 
be afterwards mentioned. Its form is indicated by the 
map ; its length being from forty-nine to fifty-four 
liniles, and its greatest breadth thirteen.t It is sur- 
rounded by bare and barren mountains, which, especi- 
ally on the east side, have an uncommonly dismal ap- 

* See Note G. + See Note H. 
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pearance. Among these, tkere is, at the south-western 
extremity, a great mountain of salt, whose hase, passing . 
below the lake, is probably the cause of its preserving 
its saltness. 

The hard, sandy soil near the shore, which is desti- 
tute of vegetation^ is encrusted with salt, formed by the 
reflux of its overflowing waters, and which, especially 
on the east side, being collected, supplies a part of the 
country with the salt it requires. Only a few spots on 
its shores are productive, being inhabited by poor Arabs, 
who build themselves reed huts, and cultivate dourra 
(Syrian com) and tobacco. Its water, although clear 
and pure, is as saline as refined salt ; whatever is dipped 
in it is no sooner dry than it is covered with a saline • 
crust ; it bums the lips like a strong solution of alum, 
and is much heavier than the water of the ocean. It 
is a fable, however, that iron floats on it, and will not 
sink. 

That in the warm months, which here attain a tro- 
pical temperature, copious and noxious vapours should 
rise from a lake so low in position, and rich in minerals, 
is natural : hence the scanty population is often afflicted 
with disease ; but that a constant smoke ascends from 
it, the poisonous exhalations of which kill every bird 
which flies across, is without foundation. 

It has been repeatedly asserted, that not a single fish 
is to be found in its waters, which seems to be proved 
by the fact, that its shores have been searched in vain 
for those shells, and marine productions, which form the 
food of fishes. When, therefore, Chateaubriand supposed 
that a noise heard by him during the night was caused 
by multitudes of small fish, he must have been under a 
mistake. Seetzen, the most recent observer of this sea, 
could discover in it not a living thing. No boat or shi^^ 
has ever navigated this dismsd sea,* though this might 
easily have been done, and its shores alone have been 
explored. It is of no note in Gospel history, but in the 

* See Note H, at its conclunon. 
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Old Testament it is remarkable for the conflagration 
of its bituminous soil, and for the natural convulsion 
this caused in the valley of Siddim (accacia vale), in 
which stood the cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Ze- 
boiim, and Zoar (Gen. xix. 24-26). By this catastrophe. 
Lot's wife was turned into a pillar of salt; that is, she 
perished, and her body was found covered with an en- 
crustation of salt : hence the Arabs, as already re- 
marked, give the sea the name of the Sea of Lot. 

A recent geographer observes, " If we consider the 
position of Judea, this lake must be as old as the course 
of the Jordan ;" and as this must have been formed at 
the same period as the present formation of the country, 
it is easy to perceive what weight is due to this opinion 
as to the origin of the lake. 

That the ruins of the above-named towns are still 
visible in its waters, is also a fable, probably originat- 
ing in the remains of an ancient bath on the lake, near 
Calirhoe. It was the ancient opinion, that the waters 
of the Jordan, the Arnon, and several other mountain 
streams flowing into this lake, had a subterranean exit ; 
but now, with greater probability, it is believed that 
the lake is relieved of this constant influx by evapon^ 
tion merely. Seven miles from its southern extremity, 
it is traversed by a ford, by which it may be crossed in 
three hours and a half. From this a great plain stretches 
southwards to the Red Sea. 

The famous apples of Sodom, which grew on the 
shores of this sea, are asserted by Seetzeen to be the fruit 
of a cotton tree, which, instead of pulp, contains only 
a useless species of cotton. The tree itself is like a fig 
tree, and only flourishes under the excessive heat in the 
vicinity of the Dead Sea. A Greek philosopher calls it 
ascheyr, Burckhardt states, that the Arabs speak of a 
iSpurious pomegranate, the fruit of which contains no- 
thing but a dusty powder ; he adds, however, that other 
persons deny its existence. 

The Mediterranean, by which Palestine is bounded 
on the west, was called simply the Sea, or the Western, 
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or Great Sea. The Jews were never broaght much into 
connection with it, because the Philistines, on the south, 
and the PhaBnicians, on the north, intervened between 
them and the coast. The harbour of Joppa, used for 
navigation only in the days of Solomon, and the High- 
priest Simon, was the sole port belonging to the Jews. 
At a later period, King Herod constructed, at immense 
cost, a most useful harbour at CaBsarea, but it soon went 
to destruction. 

The harbour of Ptolemais was indifferent, jet, during 
the Crusades, it was the constant rendezvous of the 
Christian shipping. From Egypt, as far as Joppa, the 
coast is low, parched, sandy, and inconvenient for land- 
ing ; while, from Joppa to Tyre, it is lofty and sterile, 
full of cliffs, and remarkable tor its promontories jutting 
out into the sea; among these, Carmel being conspicuous. 

In ancient times, Judea cannot be regarded as uni- 
versally well supplied with fountains and springs, and 
can be looked upon as not destitute of these onlv in 
comparison w^ith the waterless deserts by which it is 
surrounded. In its mountainous districts, these springs 
were most abundant, but its plains were sparingly sup- 
plied, and had to be watered by artificial canals. Even 
Jerusalem, the metropolis, was very ill provided with 
springs. The fountain of Siloam, south-east of the 
city, the waters of which were collected into a large 
pool '(John ix. 7-11), and which Henry Meyr found to 
be clear as crystal, of a milky appearance,* and in taste 
somewhat salt, yet uncommonlv pleasant ; the fountain 
of Rogel (the walker's fountain;, eastward of Jerusalem, 
in a small hollow between Mounts Zion and Moriah 
(Josh, xviii. 16), and the water-courses to the west of 
the city, hardly furnished the most necessary supply. 
Hence, from Bethlehem, the vicinity of which afforded 
the greatest collection of good waters, there was a large ^ 

* We translate literally, the said Henry Meyr being the party 
bound to explain how water resembling milk can yet be clear as 
crystal.— Tr. 
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artificial aqueduct (2d Sam. xxiii. 15 ; 2d Kings, xx. 
20) which supplied Jerusalem, and is still in existence. 

In Gospel history, the most noted is Jacob's well, 
near Sichem, in Samaria, at which Jesus, when travel- 
ling through this province, once rested during the heat 
of the day. This fountain was three quarters of a mile 
from the town, on the right of the road leading from 
Jerusalem to the country : it was very deep, and con- 
sequently always fresh and cool, and aerived its name 
from having been dug, or at least used, by this patriarch, 
on his return from Mesopotamia. From the fourth to 
the ninth century of the Christian era, this well was 
covered by a church which is now in ruins, and the 
well itself is now choked up. The scarcity of such 
wells in Judea caused them to be the more highly va- 
lued, and obliged the inhabitants to dig numerous cis- 
terns (reservoirs, that is, for collecting rain water), which 
were to be found in almost every house at Jerusalem. 
Hence, in the language of Scripture, as well as of 
Christ, running water, fresh, and ever-flowing, is an em- 
blem of the purest and most animating happiness. 

This country possessed one sanatory fountain deserv*- 
ing of notice. Its waters flowed into the pool of Be- 
thesda, near the sheep-gate (now Stephen's gate) of 
Jerusalem ; this pool being a large stone reservoir, 
around which were erected five porches (or cloistered 
walks), for the reception of the sick who made use of the 
water (John v. 1). It seems to have assumed a reddish 
muddy appearance, owing to the yellow deposit result- 
ing from the ferruginous properties of the water, and to 
have been only occasionally in a state of activity (an 
angel troubled it, according to ancient tradition* ), and 
then to have had its healing powers weakened for a 
long period, by the escape of its gases, the subsidence 
of its contents, or the influx of rain water. Hence the 
belief that it was only while in an active state that it 
had enough of the healing power to cure the person who 

* See Note I, 
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£rst should step into the pool. It was probably used 
at other times also, and if attention had been paid to 
the escape of the soft water which flowed into it, the 
effects prodaced would have been not less beneficial. 

The pool of Bethesda was a hundred and twenty feet 
loog, forty broad, and eight deep, and still exists, but 
empty. A little water is only occasionally found at its 
northern extremity. Bethesda, with its five porches, 
means the house of mercy. 

South of the town of Tiberias, on the shores of the 
Lake of Galilee, there was a famous warm-bath, which 
is still found in four springs, possessing the virtues of 
the healing waters at Aix-la-Chapelle. Over the prin- 
cipal spring, there is a building fitted up for the con- 
venience of bathing, which, about thirty years affo, was 
rebuilt by Djezzar (the Butcher), late Pacha of Acre. 
BnrckhaJrdt gives the most recent information regarding 
this bath, which is resorted to by all ^^a, especially 
by rheumatic persons. The quantity of warm water is 
remarkable, and might drive a mill. The baths of Ca- 
lirhoe (i. e, the beautiful fountain) on the north-east 
side of the Dead Sea, south of Macherus, which, accord- 
ing to Legh, consist of a hollow, full of warm water 
springing on all sides firom the surrounding rocks ; and 
those of Amatha (now Om Keis), near the town of 
Gadara, on the east side of the Sea of Gkdilee, were 
also famed for their virtues. The latter, in particular, 
were well known and frequented, and were as much 
esteemed as those of Baise in Italy. Burckhardt also 
found them out. They are warm, sulphurous springs, 
in which one can hardly hold his hand, and are much 
preferred to the mineral waters at Tabaria. They are 
still visited by the sick. 

(5.) CLIMATE, FERTILITY, AND PUBLIC CALAMITIES. 

The very position of Judea, between the 3 1st and 
the 3dd degrees of latitude, its most northerly limits 
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being thus sixty geographical miles nearer the equator, 
and the torrid zone, than the Island of Sicily, the most 
southern part of Europe, might lead us to suppose that 
its climate must be extremely mild, and that its wea- 
ther must be far from being rough and cold. And 
such is the fact. There is, it is true, home diversity in 
this respect, between the mountainous and the level 
parts of the country, but it is not excessively great, 
and Palestine, upon the whole, enjoys a warm, agree- 
able, clear, and frequently hot atmosphere. Hence the 
Hebrew poets use the dew and the rain, as the most 
beautiful figures for activity and life, and often con- 
sider the sky simply as the treasure-house of the bless- 
ing so often promised to their country. The nights, 
even in the warm months, are distinguished by a very 
perceptible degree of cold, which, after sunset, is occa- 
sioned by the fall of heavy dews, which often pass into 
hoar-frost. (Genes, xxxi. 40 ; Jer. xlvi. 30 ; Luke xxii. 
55 ; John xviii. 18.) Several recent travellers, Rau- 
wolf, Thevenot, Olearius, and others, complain of this 
as a phenomenon which makes the nights very dan- 
gerous to the imprudent. The seasons in this country 
are totally different from those with which we inhabi- 
tants of central Europe are acquainted. We speak of 
two principal seasons of the year, called summer and 
winter, (Genes, viii. 22.) Yet these may be divided 
into six different periods. These will be best under- 
stood if, taking seed time as our starting point, we pro- 
ceed from the commencement of the Jewish civil year. 
Seed-time, the beginning of the year, commenced at 
the middle of October, and lasted to the middle of De- 
cember, and was remarkable for the early rains, (Joreh 
in Hebrew), which, the intense previous heat having 
dried up all the brooks, and diminished all the rivers 
and lakes by the great evaporation, were indispensable 
for the preparation of the soil ; so that their non-ap- 
pearance was always a bad prospect for the han''est. 
The early part of the season was still very warm, and even 
hot ; the middle was cool, dull, cloudy, rainy, and in the 
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eod of it the moun tains were occasionally sprinkled 
witli snow. In the end of November the trees were 
bare, and delicate people began to use a fire, (Jer. 
irrri. 22.) 

The second period of the year, from the middle of 
December to the middle of Feomarj, was properly the 
Jewish winter. It brought snow, which, however, in 
the plains and low grounds, did not last beyond the 
ni^t, and covered the waters with a thin film of ice, 
which disappeared on the momentary appearance of 
the sun. For forty days it made a native of a warmer 
region sensible of the cold, rendered the roads bad and 
slippery, but in the plains and valleys it was still warm, 
ofi«n hot, and accompanied by thunder and rain : gra- 
dually the meadows were decked with all sorts of 
flowers, the fields with bright green, and the trees with 
leaves ; and at its conclusion, the almond, the peach, 
and the olive, are in full blossom. While ^ it lasted, 
however, a cutting north wind often blew from Le- 
banon, the mountains were covered with deep snow, by 
which means the brooks and rivers began to recover the 
water they had lost. 

The third season, from the middle of February to the 
middle of April, was already the Jewish sprmg, al- 
though, at the beginning of it, it was still rather rough. 
In the plains, the heat was already somewhat oppres- 
sive ; thunder and hail storms were frequent, but ended 
entirely with April. The latter rains (Hebrew, Mal- 
kosh), so necessary to the grain in the cultivated fields, 
fell at this season, but ceased at the commencement of 
April. These latter rains, with the already mentioned 
former rains, wanting which the land was visited by a 
very bad harvest, or even a famine, were anxiously 
looked for ; and hence, in many places of Scripture, 
are landed as the greatest of heavenly blessings (Deut. 
xic 14, I7.)9 while their non-appearance was looked 
upon as a grievous misfortune (Jer. iii. 3.) 

With the beginning of the fourth season, from the 
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middle of April to the middle of June, commenced the 
harvest, which during this period was so completely 
concluded, that the harvest feast could be celebrated on 
the day of Pentecost, the dd and 4th of June. After 
this the temperature daily encreased ; in the plains it 
was already excessively hot, while in the narrow ral- 
leys on the sea-shore, and among the hills there was the 
loveliest European spring. Rain and thunder were 
unknown till the conclusion of the two remaining sea- 
sons ; although in the end of April the sky in the morn- 
ing exhibited light clouds, or elevated vapours, which 
speedily disappeared. From the end of this month to 
the end of September, the sky was without a cloud. 
By the middle of May the country assumed a burnt 
aspect, but was refreshed by the heavy dews ; hence 
dew is frequently considered one of the greatest of 
heaven's blessings (Genes, xxvii. 28 ; Deut. xxxii. 2 ; 
Mich. V. 6.) 

The fifth season, from the middle of June to the mid- 
dle of August, was likewise distinguished by an en- 
crease of temperature. All sorts of fruit were ripe, 
the brooks began to dry up, and the ground to harden, 
and its green colour to turn into yellow, under the in- 
fluence of a hot east wind. 

This was still more the case in the sixth season, from 
the middle of August to the middle of October, the ter- 
mination of the civil year of the Jews. This, in par- 
ticular, was called the hot season (Chom)^ during which 
the beds in which the brooks flowed at other sea- 
sons, were all that was to be seen. Owing to the soil 
being so parched, a single spark would at this season 
set on fire grass, thorns, weeds, and forests, and cause 
the greatest devastation ; hence any such carelessness 
was strictly prohibited (Ex. xxii. 6.) At the end of this 
season the heat began gradually to diminish, the nights 
were cool ; in September the heat was moderated by a 
little rain, the bare ground was again clad in cheerful 
green ; and with the middle of October the civil year 
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recommenced its course as above described. Such, np- 
on the whote, is the climate of Palestine at this day, 

We may here briefly notice a matter connected with 
this subject, and which, to many readers, may not be 
without interest. The nature and form of clothing 
used by the natives, are greatly influenced by the mild 
climate of Judea. As is the case with all orientals, 
this was much more natural and simple than with us 
of the west. Next the skin they wore what was cal- 
led the under garment, generally made of linen, and 
resembling our shirt, only longer and wider. Over 
this, which was kept close to the body by a girdle, they 
wore a cloak, that is, a piece of square stufl^, linen or 
woollen, according to the season, and easily converted 
into a cloak, having a fold in front, in which they could 
carry different articles. Round the head they wrapped 
a finer stuff, in numerous folds, and in the form of 
what we call a turban. When out of doors, or on a 
journey, they fastened to the bare feet simple soles 
(sandals), conveniently tied round the foot and ancle, 
and taken off within doors. This dress was the same 
in all cases, in so far as its form is concerned ; the only 
difference between the rich and the poor being the costli- 
ness of the material. Both sexes in general wore the same 
form ; the sex being distinguishable only by the manly 
heard, and the greater degree of ornament which the 
women bestowed on certain articles, such as the girdle 
and the turban. When on a journey, the upper gar- 
ment served for a covering during the night. See 
Matt. V. 40 ; John xix. 23. 

The mildness and beauty of this country's climate 
are equalled by its fertility. Authors have at one 
time said too much, and, at another, said too little, on 
this point ; according as they were more or less free 
from prepossessions, or allowed their opinion to be de- 
termined by the different appearances presented by its 
different regions ; and those who are disposed to look 
upon the well known expression, ^' a land flowing with 
milk and honey," as denoting a sort of paradise, are in 
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as great a mistake as they who make its present deso- 
lation a reason for deciding upon its moderate fertility 
in early times. Not only the Scriptares, but likewise 
all ancient writers, agree in representing, that Palestine, 
before and during the time of Christ, was a highly fa- 
voured country ; that the natural excellence of its soil 
abundantly rewarded the agricultural labours of its in- 
dustrious inhabitants; that not only its valleys and 
plains, already described, were like ever-blooming gar- 
dens, and produced the fairest products of a genial 
clime, but that the most of its hills were cultivate, by 
means of terraces, to the very summit, and converted, as 
it were, into perpendicular productive fields, thus com- 
municating to the landscape the aspect of extreme fer- 
tility ; a fact still proved by many scattered remains 
of this ancient mountain cultivation. This country, 
since the destruction of Jerusalem, has, it is true, been 
so frequently and terribly ravaged by the Romans, the 
Saracens, the Crusaders, the Turks, and the Tartars, 
that in this respect it can hardly be recognized. Yet, 
notwithstanding the tyranny under which it groans, 
and which impedes and renders useless all industrious 
cultivation, the goodness of its soil cannot always be 
concealed ; so that there is not the smallest ground for 
questioning that its harvests anciently produced thirty, 
sixty, and a hundred fold, (Luke viii. 8) ; which, in the 
period immediately preceding that of Christ, is proved 
by numerous existing coins, emblematically ornament- 
ed with ears of corn, and clusters of grapes. In order 
to be convinced of this, we have only to take a rapid 
view of the harvest, the vintage, and the pasturage of 
this country. 

Agriculture was assiduously prosecuted in Palestine. 
Moses made it the basis of the civil constitution of his 
country, in order thus to wean the people from their 
roving nomade life, induce them to settle, give them a 
taste for the arts and sciences, and facilitate their ad- 
vance to that state of cultivation by which man is first 
humanized. By his statutes, Palestine was to be no 
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longer a free paknrage, as it had been in the time of 
Abraham, bat the huids were apportioned among the 
Jewish proprietors as permanent heritages, and each 
man was to gain his maintenaoce principally by his 
own industry. This object was accomplished. This 
did not last long, for though the Israelites had become 
landowners, instead of nomades, they were at liberty to 
inhabit towns, villages, and hamlets. The richest and 
most distinguished persons, of the simple mannered 
olden times, reckoned it an honour to put their hand to 
the plough, and reap their grain. King Saul himself 
tilled his land (1 Sam. xi. 5), and Elisha was called 
from the plough to the office of a prophet (1 Kin^ xix. 
19). In the advance of luxury, and after the Baby- 
lonish captivity, many of the Jews, indeed, devoted 
themselves to handicrafts and trade, in order to become 
rapidly rich, but agricnlture continued to be the basis 
of the general weal, to which they were invited by the 
natural fertility of the laud, which only stood in need 
of the former and the latter rains, and the usual dews ; 
and the arid spots occurring here and there, they aided 
by irrigation from canals, as well as by burning straw 
and stubble in the fields, or manuring them with dung, 
lime, and salt (Luke xiv. 35). 

Among the grains cultivated, were wheat, which 
by way of distinction, was also termed corn, and was 
remarkably productive and nutritious ; (rye being the 
product of a colder climate was unknown in Palestine) ; 
barley, which was chiefly made into bread for the poorer 
classes (John vi. 8), and used as fodder for cattle, in- 
stead of wild oats ; and also millet, spelt, beans, vetches, 
lentils, mustard, anise, cumine, as well as many other 
productions, such as hemp, flax, &c. Wheat and bar- 
ley, however, were the articles chiefly cultivated. The 
wheat, in particular, was the best that could be had. 
It was even better than that of Egypt ; hence the 
Phaeniciane, to whom Palestine served as a granary, 
provided themselves with almost no other. (Compare 
Ezek. xxvii. 17 ; 1 Kings v. 11 ; Deut. vii. 8). 
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The implements of agriculture consisted of a very 
simple plough, without wheels, and requiring to be care- 
fully guidea, in order that the furrows might be straight 
(Luke ix. 62)); the staff by which the coulter was 
cleared, also served as an ox-goad (Acts ix. 5). In 
1816, Buckingham saw this simple plough in use, and 
also a staff '' from seven to eight feet long, having at 
one end a flat piece of iron for clearing the plough, and 
at the other a spike for spurring the oxen." To this was 
added a harrow, precisely like our own (German), con- 
sisting of a number of rakes, and a cylinder, which, 
however, revolved before the harrow. The waggon em- 
ployed for removing the grain had two wheels. The 
plough was drawn by bulls, cows, and asses, which were 
stall-fed only when engaged in labour, and at other 
times were left to roam the fields. They carried a 
simple wooden yoke, which was connected with the 
animals and the beam, by means of ropes; and the 
soil not being very heavy, their labour was light, par- 
ticularly if the usual rain fell at seed-time. 

Wheat was sown in October, November, and De- 
cember ; barley partly in January and February ; and, 
before sowing, the fields were carefully clearea of all 
weeds (particularly of the noxious tare, which was com- 
mon), so that it was very rare to see weeds in a culti- 
vated field ; hence, in Matt. xiii. 25, an enemy is said to 
have wickedly sown tares, while the labourers were 
taking their mid-day repose. 

Owing to the milder climate, the crops in Palestine 
were as far advanced in February as they are with us 
in June ; in the southern parts, and in the plains, they 
were ripe by the middle of April, and in the colder 
and mountainous districts a fortnight later. Before 
the harvest they were watched, in order to protect 
them from the ravages of birds and animals ; travellers 
being at liberty to pluck as many ears as they pleased, 
but not to use the sickle (Matt. xii. 1 ; Luke vi. 1.) The 
harvest festival was commenced by the offering at the 
temple in Jerusalem of the first handful of ripe barley, 
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the second day after the Passoyer.* The barley was 
first reaped, then the millet, the spelt, Sec, ; and the 
harvest lasted from Easter to Pentecost, when the har- 
vest feast was celebrated. (The fruit, wine, and oil har- 
vest lasted from Pentecost to September.) The ears 
were cut, very high up, by the sickle, bound up in 
bandies, and brought to the threshing-floor, which was 
in the field, and was a circular, airy, and hardened 
place. They were here arranged in a circle, and beaten 
out by oxen, which were not permitted to be muzzled, 
in order that they might thus now and then pick up an 
ear. (Deut. xxv. 4 ; 1 Cor. ix. 9.) Threshing-ma- 
chines were also employed, consisting of several thick 
beams, and a cylinder armed with sharp teeth, and re- 
volving on its own axis ; these being driven round by 
oxen, forced the grain from the ear, and cut the straw 
to pieces. In this mixed state the whole of the grain 
was thrown into a heap, winnowed with wooden shovels 
against the wind, and then carefully passed through a 
sieve (Luke iii. 17 ; xxii. 31.). The chaff and the 
broken straw were partly used as fodder, or burnt along 
with the stubble (in order to fertilize the soil. — ^Tb.^ 

Not less blooming were the fruit trees of Palestme. 
Although the Israelites had no gardens laid out with 
great skiU, they were very fond of cultivating odorous 
and pleasing flowers, as well as many kinds of excel- 
lent fruit in their gardens, which, in their warm climate, 
served a^ agreeable places of resort, being shaded, and 
generally watered by a running stream (John xviii. 1.) 
They were even fond of choosing them as their places 
of burial (John xx. 15.) Besides the common species 
of fruits well known in this part of the globe, such as 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, peaches, i^ricots, citrons, 
pomegranates, which were generally grown there, it 
will be proper to describe more minutely those of the 
greatest importance to this country. The olive, a most 

* i, e. The sixteenth day from the first new moon of April. — 
Te. 
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productive evergreen, remarkable for its spreading 
branches, preferring a drv sandy soil, and only requir- 
ing the small attention of frequently digging the ground, 
and pruning its branches Hko vine shoots, was found 
in Palestine of an excellent quality. Great plantations 
were made of it, which were highly lucrative (Luke 
xvi. 6). Its generally rich fruit, the olive, which, when 
preserved at maturity, resembled a small grape, and had 
a deep green hue, and a very hard kernel, formed a sa- 
voury article of food, but, before being fully ripe, it 
was commonly plucked and put into oil-presses (from 
which the spot at the foot of the Mount of Olives had 
its name— Gethsemane), and yielded excellent oil, which 
besides its common use in lamps (Matt, xxiii. 3), served 
in place of our butter, as an esteemed dressing for all 
sorts of food, and constituted one of the most important 
articles of trade. This oil, when mixed with perfumes, 
was likewise made into ointment, and used as an ap- 
proved remedy for external injuries and inward disor- 
ders. (Luke X. 34 ; Mark vi. 13 ; Isa. i. 6.) 

Greatly as the cultivation of the country has now 
deteriorated, there is still found, not exactly on the 
Mount of Olives, but in many districts of Palestine, 
great numbers of olive-trees, the oil prepared from which 
is much superior to that of Provence. Anciently this 
country was equally rich in fig-trees, from plantations 
of which, on the east side of Olivet, the village of Beth- 
phage derived its name. This moderately tall, leafy, and 
shady tree, bore its well known fruit in great abun- 
dance for ten months of the year, and produced three 
crops in succession, in June, August, and the end of 
September. The fruit was partly eaten green, and partly 
dried and preserved as an important article of commerce. 
The wild-fig, or the fig-mulberry (the sycamore, men- 
tioned Luke xix. 4), had, like the real mulberry,* a 
strong, but not very lofty trunk, from which directly 
the fruit springs in clusters; and its branches were 
spreading, leafy, and always green. On this account, 
it was planted in roads and streets, for the refreshment 
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of trayellers ; and as Zacchens clambered into one in or- 
der to gratify his cnriosity, so do the present inhabitants 
of the country often mount into it, that they may hold 
a little quiet friendly chat. Its light, spongy wood, 
although it long resisted decay, was of little worth. In 
E^t, it was much used for mummy-cases. 

in the earliest times, the palm tree was indigenous to 
Judea ; hence it is often found on coins as an emblem 
of that country. This tree, which demands much at- 
tention, was principally found in plantations between 
Jerusalem and Bethany, which village, from this cir- 
cumstance, derived its name (the place of dates) : indeed, 
near Jericho, there was a regular forest of palm wood, 
seven miles long ; whence this city was named the city 
of palms. The tree itself, with its straight, slender 
trunk, frequently a hundred feet high, and its evergreen 
branches, which occur only at the top, and unite so as 
to form a magnificent crown, presents a charming ap- 
pearance. Its fruit (the date), of a bright red colour, 
on a golden footstalk, protrudes in large clusters in the 
angles formed by the branches and the stem of the tree. 
It ripens from August till October, is in size like a 
plum-shaped acorn, has a sweet rind, and a hard ker- 
nel, was either eaten fresh or put into a press prepared 
for the purpose, and squeezed into a valuable syrup, 
called date wine. The branches were used to tie to- 
gether different useful articles, and on festive occasions 
were carried in the hand, or strewed on the way (Matt, 
xxi. 8). This noble tree is at present found in l^ales- 
tine only to a small extent. 

The valuable balsam trees were cultivated in two 
productive plantations, near Jericho and Engedi, which 
were destroyed in the Jewish wars, and afterwards re- 
stored by tne Romans. In June, July, and August, 
there exuded from their bark ihh famous balsam, which, 
however, has in a great measure lost its ancient credit 
as a medicament (Jer. viii. 21 ; xlvi. 11 ; lii. S). Pom- 
pey took the tree to Rome, to astonish the Romans at 
his triumph, and Vespasian first introduced it. No re- 
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ceut traveller has found it in Palestine. Many other 
remarkable trees are here unnoticed, because thej have 
no interest for the Gospel history. 

Being highly favoured with hills and eminences, this 
country was also celebrated for its vines. This ex- 
plains why the Jewish prophets, and Christ likewise, 
founded so many images and parables on the vine and 
its culture (Mark ii. 22 ; Matt. xx. 1-16 ; xxi. 39-41 ; 
John XV. 1-8). Certain districts of the country, such 
as the valleys of Sorek and Eshcol, in the south of Ju- 
dea (both of which were named from the circumstance), 
the valley of Engedi on the Dead Sea, and the plain of 
Sharon, were especially noted for their cultivation of 
the vine. The vineyards were generally situated on 
acclivities, or in confined valleys, and the vines were 
either planted in rows on the ground, or trained erect 
on poles, trellices, or trees. Such a vine3rard was sur- 
rounded either with hedges or walls, in order to protect 
it from the ravages of wild animals, and had a tower, 
or watch-house, which served not only to accommodate 
the watchman, but as a pleasure-house for the proprie- 
tor (Matt. xxi. 33). The mode of managing and till- 
ing the vine3rard was, in other respects, the same as 
with us. By June and July the inhabitants had ripe 
grapes, and the vines commonly produced three crops, 
but in September properly began the joyous season of 
vintage. The grapes were gathered with merry song, 
and were either dried as a sweet food for future use, or 
brought to the presses. These presses consisted of two 
troughs, generally of stone, of which the lower was 
fastened in the ground, or constructed out of the rock. 
The grapes were thrown into the upper one, and pressed 
out with the feet. From a hole bored in the side of 
this, the juice flowed into the lower trough, from which 
the must was poured, either into earthem jars, or, if to 
be sent to a distance, into new skins, capable of resist- 
ing fermentation (Matt. ix. 1 7). 

By putting the dried fruit into wine, and again sub- 
jecting it to pressure, they also prepared a sort of ex^ 
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tract, or sweet wine, as it was called, which was very 
intoxicating (Acts ii. 13). A considerable portion of 
the must was converted into a valuable sjrnp, by means 
of boiling. The grape clnsters, nnlike ours, were fre- 
quently of great size, bein^ often from twelve to four- 
teen pounds in weight, and the grapes were as big as 
our plums ; hence the Hebrew spies were obliged to use 
a pole to ciarry such a cluster from the valley of Esh- 
col (Num. xiii. 24). The red wine was generally pre- 
ferred in Jadea^ and its juice (the blood of the grape) 
stained red the clothes of him that trod the wine-press 
(Isa. Ixiii. 2). Christ certainly drank red wine at sup- 
per (Matt. xxvi. 27). Even now, under the rule of the 
Turks, who, as is well known, have a religious anti- 
pathy to wine, the cultivation of the vine is not alto- 
gether neglected in Palestine. It is cultivated chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem and Hebrqn, and 
the grapes axe either exported dried (as raisins, or grapes 
of Damascus), or converted into wine. All the asser- 
tions of ancient writers, as to the size of the grapes, and 
the excellence of the wine, are confirmed by the unani- 
mous testimony of modern travellers. One compares 
the wine of Hebron to our best Rhenish wines, and an- 
other himself discovered clusters two feet long, which 
one man could not have carried far without assistance. 
Although, in the time of Christ, agriculture and the 
cultivation of orchards and vineyards were the princi- 
pal sources of Jewish prosperity, and the strictly nomade 
life was only to be seen in the neighbouring deserts of 
Arabia, the land, in addition to the cultivated soil, also 
afforded great scope for the rearing of cattle, and this, 
likewise, was highly profitable. The people possessed 
large flocks of sheep, which, continuing always in the 
open air, and being fed on the mountain herbage, and 
carefully attended to, aflbrded delicious flesh and the 
finest wool ; goats, whose tasty flesh was eaten, their 
liair being converted into coarse cloth, and their skins 
into wine vessels and leather flasks ; oxen, partly fat- 
tened and partly employed as beasts of burden, the 
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milk being used in a sour and coagulated state, or eaten 
as cheese, but rarely made into butter, because in these 
warm countries it readily contracts a bad flavour, and 
was consequently not so much used for victuals as the 
above-mentioned olive oil ; asses, which, being well at - 
tended to, were not oqly large, active, and gentle, but 
were greatly preferred to horses for their quick and par- 
ticularly sure pace. The rearing of horses was not 
so much attended to, because these animals were not so 
useful in such a hilly country. In early times, the use 
of them, at least in great numbers, was prohibited even 
to kings, in order that they might not be led into war- 
like enterprises (Deut. xvii. 16) : hence the ass was 
used as an emblem of peace (Matt. xxi. 5). The rear- 
ing of camels was peculiar to the neighbouring Arabs, 
from whom were introduced into the Hebrew tongue 
those proverbial sayings which we find in Matt. xix. 
24 ; xxiii. 24. 

. Dogs were in very bad repute, and, with the excep- 
tion of those which were trained, wandered about with- 
out a master, seeking their food wherever they could 
find it. Certain kinds of animals, on the other hand, 
were not to be found in this country, such as swine, 
because, by the Hebrew legislator, they were reckoned 
among the unclean forbidden animals; consequently 
the herds of swine of which we read (Matt. viii. 30) 
must have belonged to the heathen inhabitants of De- 
capolis. Geese, also, are not alluded to in Scripture, 
but cocks and hens are mentioned (Matt, xxiii. 37 ; 
xxvi. 34, 74), so that the assertion of the learned Jews 
(the Talmudists), who lived after the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, is to be regarded as fabulous, when they main- 
tain that neither cocks nor hens were kept in this city, 
because of their aptness to scrape up uncleanness, and 
thus pollute the holy city. 

The game was excellent ; and in the wooded hills, 
rocky ravines, and places frequented by wild animals, 
there were numerous gazelles, antelopes, roes, stags, 
jackalls (ravenous wild dogs, from which our tame ones 
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are descended), lions, also tigers and bears, especially 
iu the higher districts adjacent to Lebanon. 

The most productive fishery has been already parti- 
cularly described, at Lake Gennesareth ; and as to the 
rearing of bees, this was so diligently prosecuted, and 
such was the quantity of honey produced, that it may 
be reckoned among tne products of the country (Num. 
xiii. 28). There were tame bees, very active in their 
habits, however, and tormenting, which were kept in 
very large circular hives, from four to twelve feet nigh, 
and constructed of short straw and clay ; and wild bees 
which lived in hollow trees and rocky clefts. The wild 
honey spoken of in Matt. iii. 4, as the food of the Bap- 
tist, may have only been the liquid manna which flowed 
from the fig-trees, or the honey-dew distilled from the 
leaves of dilBTerent trees and shrubs. 

That the land was rich in all kinds of metals may 
have been already inferred from its physical formation, 
and this inference is confirmed by Dent. viii. 9. Min - 
ing, however, was at no time senously prosecuted, and 
the remarkable passage in Job xxviii. 1, 2, is certainly to 
be understood of foreigners (the Arabs), although the 
mode of fusing and refining metals was not unknown to 
the Jews. 

Fruitful as was the land of Judea in all these re- 
spects (see Dent. viii. 7-10), it had, owing to its pecu- 
uar position, to contend with certain calamities. Of 
these, the most prominent were frequent earthquakes, 
which are often mentioned in Scripture (Amos i. 1 ; 1st 
Kings xix. 11; Matt, xxvii. 52 ; xxviii. 2). A severe 
earthquake occurred in the seventh year of King He- 
rod's reign ; and in the years 1759 and 1762, there were 
gifeat convulsions in Palestine. The mountainous for- 
mation of the country seems to favour their production. 

A scorching east wind also, blowing from Arabia De- 
serta, where, under the name simoom^ it causes fright- 
ful desolation, and is fatal to men and animals, did 
g^eat mischief in Palestine. In a few days, it turned 
the most blooming and verdant spots into parched wil- 
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dernesses, dried the soil in the most fearful manner, and 
left behind it all the melancholy marks of a tremendous 
hurricane. Consequences no less disastrous were often 
produced by storms of thunder and hail during winter, 
and by tornadoes, and water-spouts, which rose out of 
the Mediterranean, and generally took their course along 
the ridge of Mount Carmel. 

With the east wind there also often came locusts, in 
swarms from twelve to eighteen miles long, and from 
six to nine broad,* which darkened the sky, made a fear- 
ful rushing noise, utterly destroyed every green thing 
(Ex. X. 13-15), and then were carried by the wind 
into the sea. This species of locust was commonly three 
to four inches long, and as thick as a man's finger, and 
furnished the sacred writers with striking images of utter 
devastation. They were edible, and, being dried, were 
eaten, especially by the lower classes and the poor 
(Matt. iii. 4). Burckhardt, during his travels, became 
acquainted with the locusts, and gives a detailed ac- 
count of them (vol. i. 381). 

Deficiency of the former and latter rains was fre- 
uently followed by bad harvests, and regular famines 
2 Sam. xxi) ; and, notwithstanding the salubrious cli- 
mate of the country, the plague was not unknown in 
Palestine, being generally introduced from Egypt ;t and 
leprosy, that disgusting, frightful, and often fatal disease, 
from which the Jews suffered so much, owing, proba- 
bly, to some constitutional impurity, and on accoimt of 
which they were so abhorred and despised by foreign 
nations, was a disorder peculiar to them (Luke xvii« 
11-19). 



(6.) VILLAGES, HAMLETS, TOWNS, AND HABITATIONS. 

However insignificant may have been the villages, 
hamlets, and towns of Palestine in early times, when 

* See Note J. f See Note K. 
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almost every little collection of hats was tenned a vil- 
lage, or hamlet, and a small number of sach Tillages 
bore the name of a town, the Jewish people, neverthe- 
less, had, in the time of Christ, made such progress in 
their social condition, that their villages, hamlets, and 
towns, might reasonably be compared to those of other 
countries, in regard to number, size, magnificence, and 
beauty. The assertion of the Jewish historian Josephus 
is, no doubt, somewhat exaggeratQd, when he maintains 
that the single province of GaJilee contained two hun- 
dred and four villages and towns, of which several vil- 
lages (including their environs probably) had more than 
fifteen thousand inhabitants, and several towns about a 
hundred and fifty thousand ; so that we mi^ readily 
believe that a little patriotic exaggeration has here crept 
in ; yet, on the whole, it cannot be denied that, in this 
respect, Palestine was anciently in a most flourishing 
condition. The lovely plains of Sharon, Jezreel, and 
the vicinity of the Jordan, were particularly populous, 
and covered veith prosperous agricultural villages, the 
people of which were engaged in cultivating fruits and 
vines, and in rearing cattle. 

Interspersed among these were numerous villages, 
and smaller and larger towns, in which rural occupa- 
tions, city callings, and productive handicrafts, were 
assiduously prosecuted, and individual towns of note, 
such as Csesarea, on the coast, and Jerusalem, the capi- 
tal, which comprehended whatever magnificence and 
beauty existed in those times. 

Herod I. was he whose fondness for architecture and 
love of show mainly originated the principal eities of the 
country, and spared no expense in ornamenting them 
with beautiful palaces, and other public buildings, copied 
from the Romans. The population of Jerusalem was, 
at this period, estimated at a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand males ; and the vastness of its size, and the roomi- 
ness of its houses, may be inferred from the fact that, 
at the seasons of the great Jewish festivals, consider- 
ably more than a million of people were there assembled, 
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although the greater proportion of them encamped in 
tents round the city, or were accommodated in the 
neighhouring hamlets and Tillages. 

As in the particular description of this country we 
shall have to speak of the several villages, hamlets, and 
towns, and of several other matters, we shall here take 
a closer view of their general arrangement, and of the 
style of their buildings, so that these things may then 
be regarded as already known. 

The villages and smaller hamlets may, on the whole, 
have resembled in their rural arrangements those in our 
own country ; but the towns, in ancient times, were 
probably different from ours, in the peculiarity of hav- 
ing, in general, rather narrow streets. This arose from 
the warm climate of the country. In these narrow 
streets the people sought protection from the scorching 
sun, and endeavoured to keep the sitting rooms always 
cool, by the shade of the opposite houses. At least, in 
warm eajstem countries, such a construction of the streets 
is very common, being rendered necessary by circum- 
stances, so that they are often barely eight ieet wide ; 
indeed, as in the cities of Cairo and Alexandria, in 
Egypt, they can easily be covered over by means of 
awnings from the roof, in order the more effectually to 
exclude the rays of the sun. The streets also were com- 
monly unpaved, and were thus in dry weather very 
dusty, and in wet very dirty. Few even of the prin- 
cipal cities were paved ; and though Herod I. is men- 
tioned as having paved a large street in the city of 
Antioch, which did not belong to him, it nevertheless 
appears that, in his time, Jerusalem, on which he had 
lavished such sums, had no pavement, for, according to 
Josephus, Herod Agrippa II. was the first thus to im- 
prove the city. 

All important towns had large market-places, situated 
in general near the city gate, and used for the purposes 
of trade, and the assembling of the people. Their ex- 
terior defences consisted of very lofty and thick walls, 
so that, in ancient times, they were regular fortresses. 
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The walls of Jerusalem, for instaDce, were so high and 
broad as to excite the ntmost wonder in Titas, who cap- 
tured the city in the last Jewish war. With the same 
object in view, these walls were provided with parapets 
and towers, of which, in Jerusalem, there were a hun> 
dred and sixty-four. The gates in the wall were co- 
vered with strong plates of iron or copper, in order the 
better to repel the enemy ; hence they are often called 
gates of hrass. 

When we speak of the construction of the houses, 
we are to be understood, as must be evident, as speak- 
ing only of the more respectable dwellings ; while, as 
to those of an inferior description, every one may form 
an idea by making the necessary deductions. They 
were generally composed of rough stones, which abound- 
ed in the mountains of Palestine, or of burnt bricks, 
while palaces and ornamental buildings were, for the 
most part, built of hewn stones, and blocks of marble. 
Wood was chiefly used as a covering for the walls, for 
flooring, and doors. The stones were bound together 
by means of clay, lime, asphaltum, or pitch from the 
Dead Sea. The houses were from three to four stories 
high. Their form was generally a large quadrangle, 
whose four sides constituted a court, adorned in the 
centre with a grass plot, and covered with a linen awn- 
ing as a protection against the sun ; this court being 
connected with the building by a veranda, running all 
round, and in which guests were received. This court 
served as an agreeable place for talk and recreation. 
In it also, there were often large cisterns for bathing 
(2d Sam. xi. 2). The roofs of the houses were almost 
quite flat, and surrounded with parapets (Dent. xxii. 8), 
as they are still constructed in the warm countries of 
the east, and also in Italy, although they do not permit 
the free escape of rain, or sustain any weight of snow. 
They served for places to walk on, and for other recrea- 
tions, for which tents were often erected on them ; nay, 
when the houses were close to each other, the roofs were 
the places appointed for private interviews, and by 
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means of ladders one could immediately reach the street 
(Matt. xxiv. 17). Many houses were, besides, provided 
with a separate chamber, of smaller or larger dimen- 
sions, in the centre of the roof, and likewise having a 
broad roof and a parapet. It served for secret inter- 
views and matters of privacy, such as the private devo- 
tional meetings of the Apostles and early followers of 
Christ ; for, by what is called an upper room (Acts 
i. 13 ; X. 9), we are probably to understand such a 
chamber on the roof. The back of the house, with a 
part of the court, being separated from the veranda by 
a wall or grating, was the dwelling of the women. 

Although in Judea polygamy was not common ^Prov. 
xxxi. 10-31) this separate apartment was considered 
as a harem, that is, a sacred and forbidden place, acces- 
sible to no man save a blood relation. In regard to po- 
lygamy, the law of Moses permitted indeed the having 
of more than one wife (Levit. xviii. 18; Deut. xxi. 
15-1 7), but this was limited by the husband being obliged 
to lie with each of his wives every week, and consider 
himself unclean after each cohabitation. The law also 
forbad the use of eunuchs in the service of the harem 
(Deut. xxiii. 1),* although their being often mentioned 
(Isa. Ivi. 3, 4; Jer. xxxviii. 7; Matt. xix. 12) seems 
to shew that this prohibition was not strictly attended 
to. Although individual Jewish kings, as David and 
Solomon, maintained the luxury of an eastern harem, 
polygamy was not general, and fell into total disuse 
after the captivity. Hence, in the time of Christ, mo- 
nogamy prevailed among the Jews, and the women en- 
joyed much more liberty than in other parts of the east. 
This is true in particular of the women of the lower 
and middle ranks, iu comparison with those of the higher. 
The necessity of often going out and in, in the discharge 
of female duties, gave them the opportunity of over- 
stepping the narrow precincts of the harem, taking an 

♦ They were only forbidden to ** enter into the congregation 
of the Lord." — Trans. 
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active part in public occupations, and enjoying a freer 
iutercourse with men, and more of their social rights, 
than can be lawfully enjoyed by women in other parts 
of the east. 

Hence, their appearing in public did not injure their 
reputation, and it was quite in accordance with the in- 
junctions of the Gospel for them to be found in the 
streets and roads, to attend at the public ministrations 
of Christ in other places besides the temple, accompany 
him in his journeys (Matt. xv. 38), be present with him 
on several occasions, and at his sufferings (Matt. xx. 
20 ; ix. 20), be on terms of familiar hospitality with 
him (Luke x. 38), enjoy near access to him, in order to 
do him service (Luke viii. 1), and testify their sympa- 
thy with him on his way to be crucified. (Luke xxiii. 27.) 

Shameless persons of both sexes, or prostitutes 
(against the ruin and danger resulting from whom the 
holy Scriptures frequently and strongly contend), were 
mostly foreigners, who had come to Palestine as slaves 
from the surrounding nations, or as. the rural followers 
of naturalized strangers, or came willingly into Judea, 
to exercise their shameful calling, from the countries of 
Syria, Phsenicia, &c., which were addicted to the 
impurities of idolatry; hence they were often called 
Nachrijah or Sarah (strange women), instead of the 
proper word Sonah (whores, adulterers). 

The rooms in the nouses, with the exception of costly 
carpets, and low couches round the walls, resembling 
our so£^, were very scantily furnished ; • and, in the 
case of the poor, only with a matress and pillow, a 
table, and a lamp. There were no stoves in this warm 
climate. In cold weather they always used a moveable 
fire-place, on which a coal fire was placed, or a large 
earthen pot, full of charcoal and coals, which was placed 
in a hole in the middle of the floor, and covered with a 
cloth. When a person wished to warm himself, he sat 
down beside this hole, and stretched out his limbs un- 
der the cloth. 

Though the use of glass had long been known to the 
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PhsBiiicians, the openinsa in the rooms were not filled 
with glass windows, which, owing to the generally hot 
hot temperature, would have made each apartment as 
intolerable as an oyen. When the openings, which 
freely admitted the cool air, were closed, the place of 
windows was supplied either by blinds, or curtains of 
network. 

The doors of houses shut and opened by means of a 
wooden lock and key ; iron locks and keys being only 
used for the gates of strong towns, and the doors of 
treasure rooms, or prisons. 

We now, in the last place, come to— 

(7.) THE DIVISION AND CONSTITUTION OF JUDEA IN THE 

TIME OF CHRIST. 

At the conclusion of our previous historico-geogra- 
phical observations on Judea, mention was made of its 
division into separa,te provinces in the time of Christ. 
In order that this may be clearly understood, we have 
only to add a more minute elucidation of this point, 
now that the particular description of the respective 
provinces gives us an opportunity. 

During the Babylonish captivity, not merely the an- 
cient division of Palestine into twelve distinct districts, 
but also that occasioned by the erection of the king- 
doms of Judah and Israel, were for ever destroyed. 
During this melancholy period, the ancient territories 
of the tribes were totally changed, and were never re- 
stored. When, therefore, in the days of Christ, the 
position of Capernaum appears to have been fixed as 
on the borders of Zebulon and Naphtali, this only shows 
that these were then, to a certain degree, still recognised. 
From the Babylonish captivity to the time of Christ, 
it was much more usual to divide western Palestine, 
between the Jordan and the Mediterranean, into three 
principal provinces ; Judea on the south, Samaria in 
the centre, and Galilee on the north (John iv. 3, 4 ; 
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Acts Ix. 31 ). Judea comprehended the ancient terri- 
tories of Judah, Benjamin, Dan, Simeon, and part of 
Ephraim, as well as the land of Idumea on the south, 
and, as the ancient kingdom of Judah, derived its name 
from this formerly powerful tribe, a name to which 
currency was sought to be given, from the circumstance 
of this part of the land being peopled by pure orthodox 
Jews, who endeavoured to maintain their ancient po- 
litical aud religious celebrity in the eyes of the other 
two provinces, which were peopled with mixed inha- 
bitants. It was, as it were, the new residence of the 
pure unadulterated Jews. 

Samaria, the central province, comprehended half the 
territory of the ancient tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
and was so called from the ancient capital of the king- 
dom of Israel ; which probably derived its name from 
its position on the hill Samer, so called from its former 
possessor, or, as the name of the province seems more 
ancient than that of the capital, from some unknown 
circumstance. 

After the Assyrian captivity, the returned Jews were 
at first mingled with the foreign and idolatrous colo- 
nies which had been brought thither, but afterwards 
they were separated into a strictly Jewish tribe, which 
acknowledged themselves as Jews by the religion of their 
fathers, but, up to the time of Jonn Hyrcanus, had a 
temple of their own on Mount Gerizim, and of the 
holy Scriptures only received the five books of Moses, 
as truly a divine and authentic revelation. 

Galilee, the northern province, constituted the an- 
cient territories of Issachar, Zebulon, Naphtali, and 
Asher ; the sea-coast, however, from Tyre to Csesarea, 
being reckoned as belonging to PhaBuicia. This name 
was commonly given to this region from the earliest 
times (Josh. xii. 23), and means a district, and was 
generally accompanied with the additional words " of 
the Gentiles." In the days of Christ, this part of Ga- 
lilee was termed heathen Galilee, or Galilee of the 
Gentiles (Matt. iv. 15), because, among its purely Jew- 
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ish population in the west and north, particularly in 
the upper part of the latter, there were many heathen 
colonists ; PhsBuicians, and Syrians, and likewise Greeks 
and Arahs. Solomon presented a part of this district 
to the king of Tyre, from which circumstance there 
arose a close intercourse between the Jews and the 
heathen (1 Kings ix. 11). 

The eastern portion of Palestine, between the Jor- 
dan and Arabia Deserta, is much less noted in Gospel 
history than the western ; it bore the general name of 
Pereea, that is, the country beyond the Jordan, the an- 
cient land of Gilead. In a restricted sense, this name was 
given to the southern portion of this district, between 
the riyers Jord^i and Jabbok, the Amon, and the Dead 
Sea. The minute account of its smaller divisions re- 
mains to be given in the particular description of 
PersBa. 

The land of Judea, in the time of Christ, being thus 
divided, and, after the death of Herod I., governed by 
separate provincial rulers (tetrarchs) ; Judea and Sa- 
maria being a Roman province, under a Roman pro- 
curator, Galilee and Persea, in the restricted sense, 
being under the Tetrarch Herod Antipas, and the north- 
em part of the region east of the Jordan under Philip 
the Tetrarch, their constitution was in the main pre- 
cisely similar. In order clearly to understand this, it 
is necessary to look back to times more ancient. 

Moses had made the government founded by him a 
theocracy; that is, he had appointed no hereditary 
prince or king as its head, but had ordained that they 
should reverence Jehovah, the God of the nation, as 
the invisible lawgiver and ruler.* 

* *^ All theocracies contain in themselves the elements of their . 
destruction. Their defect is this : they endeavQur to confine | 
the mind of all future times hy the mind of a particular era, 
and thus condemn the vigour of the human intellect to the limits | 
of a particular polity, wluch, how sublime soever it may be, can- ' 
not so continue, because the progress of circumstances is stronger 
than law." — (Bucholtz). This opinion is but too well verified 
by the state and countiy of Judea. Every one must wish to see 
80 
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The visible representative of this supreme ruler was 
the high-priest, who made known the will of Jehovah, 
and, as the chief authority in matters civil and sacred, 
served as a point of union to the entire nation. The 
priests and Levites were assigned to him ajs his assist- 
ants and ministers ; and from the former of these the 
high-priests themselves were chosen. The priests were 
of the tribe of Levi, from which Moses himself was de- 
scended : they had no property in the soil of the land, 
like the other twelve tribes, but had for their jesidence 
forty-eight cities, scattered among all the territories of 
the tribes, and enjoyed the tenth of all the productions 
of the country. The family of Aaron, of the tribe of 
Levi, formed the proper priesthood ; they were the 
parties, that is to say, who performed all divine ser- 
vices, while the other families of this tribe, Gershom, 
Kohath, and Merari, were, as Levites, entrusted with 
the care of the inferior services of divine worship. 

The respective tribes and families, moreover, had 
each their rulers of tribes and families, who were chosen 
for their age, or their wisdom, and watched over their 
prosperity, and at the general assemblies of the nation 
gave their votes in deciding on their common affairs. 

The high-priest was, and continued to be, the person 
of the highest dignity and importance in the whole 
state, and was, in fact, the ruler who governed it ac- 
cording to the laws of Moses. Judea being at last go- 
verned by actual kings, the notion of a visible represen- 
tative of the invisible ruler, Jehovah, was, it is true, 

the place of the Lord, the law, the people, and the country which 
Moses loved, supplanted by God, religion, humanity, and the 
world ; and the legislator who, like Lycurgus afterwards in 
Sparta, sought to prevent this, by placing his countrymen, with 
an immutable and peculiar constitution, in the midst of other 
nations, betrayed, with all his otherwise high endowments, great 
narrow-mindedness. — (Rohr seems to forget that Moses was but 
an instrument in the hands of Grod, the true deviser of the Jew- 
ish theocracy, which, assuredly, was not intended to be perpe- 
tual, but to " vanish" when it had served its destined end. — 
Trans.) 
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transferred to them ; nevertheless, the high-priest con- 
tinued to he, next to the monarch, the most important 
person in the kingdom ; and although, even in relation 
to the religious constitution, the kings had remarkahle 
powers, yet none of them ever dared to invest him- 
self with the high-priesthood, or to destroy it. 

After the captivity in Babylon, which deprived Ju - 
dea of its own kings, the rule of the high-priest was 
re-introduced along with the governors appointed over 
the land. by its foreign masters, and lasted with many 
changes until the time of Christ. But during this pe- 
riod, under the Maccabee princes probably, the great 
Sanhedrim was established, having its seat in the me- 
tropolis, in the temple at Jerusalem, and presided over 
by the high-priest for the time being. This Sanhe- 
drim consisted of seventy-two members, chosen from 
the wisest and most upright in the land, and formed 
the supreme court in matters civil and sacred. Besides 
the actual high-priest, its president, it was composed of 
priests ; those of them who had filled the high-priest- 
hood, a dignity often changed under the Roman rule, 
preserving their title ; of persons learned in civil or 
religious law, who were mostly Pharisees ; and of others 
distinguished for age, rank, experience, or reputation. 
(Acts iv. 5, 6, 7.) 

According to the statement of later Jewish authors, there 
were under this supreme tribunal, not only two smaller 
Sanhedrims in Jerusalem, but also, in every town hav- 
ing more than a hundred and twenty inhabitants, simi- 
lar institutions, consisting of three members, who had 
the office of deciding on the less important matters of 
law and religion, and from whom there was an appeal 
to the great Sanhedrim ; but, as not the slightest trace 
of these is found either in the Scriptures or in Josephus, 
this notion is either entirely unfounded, or these so- 
called smaller Sanhedrims were nothing more than the 
synagogue courts, of which we shall afterwards speak. 
Up to the time of the Maccabee princes, who, as de- 
scendants of Aaron, united in their persons the dignity 
8? 
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of higli-prieet, prince, and king, the great Sanhednm, 
with these princes at its head, had inyariahly and exclu- 
sively possessed the entire power, civil and religious ; 
but, under Herod I. and his successors, and especially 
under the Roman rule, it lost much of its power and 
respectability ; and after the Romans interfered in Jew- 
ish affairs, the high-priesthood likewise became a mere 
non-entity, and thus, in certain respects, the constitu- 
tion of the country was completely altered. This is 
the period which here particularly comes into notice. 
This will be the better understood, if we consider sepa- 
rately the civil, the sacred, and the intellectual condi- 
tion of the country in the time of Christ. 

In the first place, as to the civil government : Herod 
I. by the most humiliating restrictions on the high- 
priest himself, its president, as well as on all its mem- 
bers, so transferred to himself the extensive civil powers 
hitherto exercised by the great Sanhedrim, as to reduce 
the court to entire dependence on himself, so that it 
had only the superintendence of the religious affairs of 
the country, under the direction of the actual govern- 
ment. This was still more the case when, after the 
death of Herod I., Judea and Samaria were Roman 
provinces under Roman governors, Galilee and Persea 
being under the tetrarchy of Herod Antipas, and the 
district east of the Jordan under that of Philip. These 
rulers of the respective provinces henceforth decided 
alone in all matters civil, dispensed justice, levied taxes 
by means of their own officers, made war or peace, as 
siemed most for their own interest, and deprived the 
Sanhedrim at Jerusalem of a great part of its former 
privileges. In each town there were subordinate judi- 
catories, which were generally composed of seven mem- 
bers, and decided inferior pomts of law, while those of 
higher importance belonged to the supreme tribunal of 
the province. 

The powers of the Sanhedrims were especially limited 
in the Roman parts of the country, Judea and Samaria. 
The Roman governor, who resided at Csesarea on the 
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coast, and had nnder him about six cohorts of Roman 
soldiers (2520 men), five of which were stationed at 
Csesarea, and one at Jerusalem, in the castle of Anto- 
nia, had here the whole executive authority, dispensed 
justice, imposed, by means of Jewish subordinates, taxes 
on property, houses, and fruit-trees, drew the different 
imposts thereon, by farming out the product to Roman 
knights, who had their sub-taxmen (publicans), and 
possessed the power of inflicting capital punishment. 
At the great festivals, he left Caesarea for Jerusalem, 
accompanied by several cohorts, for the purpose of re- 
pressing disturbance, and preserving order, during the 
great influx of Jews into the latter city : it was for this 
reason that -Pilate was at Jerusalem during the Pass- 
over when -Christ was crucified. In Ceesarea, he held 
his court in his own palace ; in Jerusalem in that of 
Herod. The process of law was very brief and sum- . 
mary. The decision was given on the spot, according 
to the testimony of witnesses, and the probability of 
the case, and the sentence was executed without delay. 
The punishments consisted of imprisonment, fines, and 
compensation ; scourging, and death. The latter were 
carried into execution by beating with rods, whipping, 
stoning (a strictly Jewish punishment), beheading, and 
the Roman death by crucifixion, which was the punish- 
ment for slaves, robbers, assassins, and rebels. Accord- 
ing to Jewish custom these were inflicted by the accu- 
sers, who had witnessed against the culprit (John viii. 
7), or by the nearest relatives of the injured party ; but, 
according to the Roman custom, by the soldiers of the 
governor, who divided among them the clothes of the 
criminal. (John xix. 23-24.) 

The revenue of the country amounted to £225,000 
in Judea and Samaria ; £75,000 in Galilee and Persea ; 
and £37,000 in the rest of the district beyond the Jor- 
dan ; in all, £337,500.* 

* According to Dr Bowring, the revenue of Syria is about 
£840,000, and the expenditure about £1,300,000, leaving a de- 
ficit of nearly £500,000.— Trans. 
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The religious condition of the country, upon the 
whole, remained unaltered, from the time of Moses to 
that of Christ. Its foundation was the belief in one 
God, the creator of the heavens and the earth, who was 
likewise the national God of the land. The external 
service of this God consisted in the observance of nu- 
merous religious services; sacrifices, bodily purifica- 
tions, prayers, vows, and fasts, &c. In these ofiiices 
the above-mentioned priests and Levites were em- 
ployed. They, with their high-priest at their head, 
were the medium of communication between the people 
and Jehovah, and were charged with the care of the 
sacrifices presented to him, as well as of the whole mi- 
nutiae of the prescribed religious ceremonial. This the 
whole people of the land were bound to observe, at one 
particular place ; in early times, at the tabernacle of 
Jehovah, and after the time of David and Solomon, at 
the temple of Jerusalem. This, and this alone, was the 
place appointed for divine service among the Jews, 
at which all the people were bound to appear, and pre- 
sent the prescribed sacrifices at the three great yearly 
festivals, the Passover, the day of Pentecost, and the 
Feast of Tabernacles; — the first of which was ob- 
served in commemoration of the departure from Egypt, 
the second as the feast of harvest (the feast of the first 
fruits^, the third as a thanksgiving for the fruit and 
vine narvest, and in honour of their living in tents dur- 
ing their wanderings in the wilderness. The first was 
celebrated for seven days, the second for one, and the 
third for seven.* Besides these great festivals, and the 

* A completely erroneous view of these festivals is given, when 
it is supposed that the Jews devoted them to religious exercises, 
or only observed them in conjunction with the strict celebra- 
tion of their peculiar sacred rites. From the earliest times 
nothing was more unlike them than this ; the first and seventh 
days alone were appointed for solemn sacrifices, while the re- 
niaining five were characterised by cheerful meals, music, sing- 
ing, dancing, and what was and is never wanting among the Jews, 
buying, selling, and trading. From their commencement these 
festivals were marked by an exclusive design of serving to the 
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Sabbath ^the seventh day of every week, on which no 
work could be done), the days ol new moon, the first 
day of the year (in our October), the great day of 
atonement, and, after the Babylonish captivity, the feast 
of Purim, were observed as festal days. (Esther iii. 7 ; 
ix. 26.) 

Notwithstanding all these religious festivities, no- 
thing was less cared for than the religious instruction 
of the people.* By the appointment of Moses, the law 
was only to be read by the Levites to the assembled 
people once in seven years, at the feast of Tabernacles, 
and a more intimate acquaintance with it was prescribed 
for the priestly class. The schools of the prophets also, 
introduced in the time of Samuel, were intended not 
for the instruction of the people, but only for the learned 
training of a small number of well-taught public men, 
who charged themselves with the maintenance of the 
civil and religious polity of the country, superintended 
matters of religion and morals, made known the result 
of their meditations in public poems and sacred songs, 
and endeavoured, by their state of civil independence, 
to keep the kings of the land, as far as possible, in the 
right way. After the Babylonish captivity, however, 
at the instigation chiefly of Ezra and Nehemiah, syna- 
gogues (houses of prayer, schools of the Jews) were 
erected throughout the whole land, to promote the edu- 
cational and religious wants of the people by prayer 
and devotion.* In these synagogues, they assembled 
not only on the Sabbath, but on the second and the fifth 
days of the week, for the reading and expounding of 
the holy Scriptures, and pouring out their hearts in 
pious prayers to God. Each synagogue had a ruler, 
who looked after the observance of the prescribed ritual 

entire nation as a point of friendly union in the capital, and pro- 
moting an exalted national feeling. In regard to the last men- 
tioned object, in particular, they served much the same purpose 
as the Olympic games of the Greeks. 

* See Note L. + See Note M, 
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(Luke viii. 41 ; xiii. 14). He was specially charged 
with the selection of persons fit to read and illustrate 
the sacred books, for whoever had the ability had also 
tte right sa to do.* The synagogues thus afforded 
Christ frequent opportunities of endeavouring to en- 
lighten his countrymen in religion. (Luke iv. 15, 16.) 

The rulers of the synagogue, along with seven of the 
most respectable persons in the place, denominated el- 
ders, formed the court of the S3magogue, whose province 
was to decide on subordinate matters of religion, and to 
whip and excommunicate despisers of religion, and such 
like tramplersou sacred ordinances (Matt. x. 17; John 
ix. 22 ; xvi. 2). Every place of any importance had 
one or moT& of such synagogues, with which were ge- 
nerally connected schools for the education of the 
young ; and there are said to have been four hundred 
and eighty of them in Jerusalem alone. In later times, 
there arose out of them the church meetings of the 
Christians, which contributed not a little to the propa- 
gation of Christianity, as in foreign countries also, par- 
ticularly in those inhabited by Jews, there were such 
synagogues, which served the apostles as appropriate 
places for preaching the Gospel. 

The supreme superintendence of all matters of reli- 
gion, in the time of Christ, was, as already observed, 
in the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, and this was the only 
court whose privileges were invaded neither by the Ro- 
mans nor the kings of the country. It could call to 
account innovators in religion (John i. 1 9), as well as 
irreligious persons, and condemn them to submit to ec- 
clesiastical discipline (John xi. 53, 57) ; but its power 
did not extend to {Hronouncing sentence of death. 
Hence Christ, after the conclusion of his trial by the 
Sanhedrim, was formally accused before Pilate (John 
xix. 7), and condemned by him, and executed, not by 
the Jews, but by the Roman soldiers ; and should the 
stoning of Stephen (Acts vii.) seem to contradict this, 

* See Note N. 
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it is to be observed that this was not the consequence 
of a formal trial, but of a popular tumult, during the 
absence of the Procurator at Rome. The execution 
also of James the elder (Acts xii. 2) was the act not of 
the Sanhedrim, but of king Herod Agrippa ; and the 
high-priest Ananus had to atone, bj the loss of office, 
for the sentence of stoning pronounced on James the 
younger. TJosephus, Antiq. xx. 9, 1.) 

Besides tne tithe of all the products of the land, and 
the offerings appointed for the maintenance of the reli- 
gious orders (the priests and Levites), the Jews, even 
those of them scattered in foreign countries, had to pay 
an annual capitation tax at the temple (Matt. xvii. 24;, 
amounting to about eightpence, which was paid in Jew- 
ish coin ; hence the tables of the money changers in the 
temple at the Passover, where the foreign Jews ex- 
changed their strange coin for this. This capitation 
tax, owing to the great number of native and foreign 
Jews, produced immense sums, and it is not surprising 
that the Roman generals Pompey and Crassns, as well 
as Titus, at a later period, should have taken from the 
temple an incredible treasure of current money. After 
its destruction, the Roman emperor Vespasian caused 
this tax to be paid at the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
in Rome. 

Finally, as to the literary condition of Judea, Moses 
entrusted to the priesthood the sole possession and dif- 
fusion of learning, so that the tribe of Levi, in fact, 
constituted the only learned body in the nation. As 
such, they possessed, in particular, the art of reading 
and writing, occupied themselves in teaching and illus- 
trating the laws prescribed to the people, and excluded 
from their studies none of the sciences then known. Be- 
sides theology, they were much occupied with the art 
of medicine, so that, throughout the whole land, they 
had the charge of those medical matters which with us 
are consigned to physicians in town and country. Thus 
Christ sent the lepers to the priests, although, in hie 
time, medicine was a profession followed by others be- 
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sides the priests (Luke xvii. 14 ; viii. 43). With the 
introdaction of the schools of the prophets, in the time 
of Samael, learning gained friends beyond the priestly 
order, and freer scope ; and the prophets, who by and 
bye attained to more correct and liberal ideas and mfor- 
mation than the narrow-minded priests, began to be the 
chief cultivators and patrons of learning, especially of 
that important branch of it, the art of medicine. After 
the Babylonish captivity, during which the people be- 
gan gradually to forget the old dialect in which the 
sacred Scriptures were written, there arose also schools 
of learning, the teachers of which gave instruction in 
the language of their fathers, and illustrated the holy 
writings composed therein. 

In conjunction with other external circumstances, and 
particularly with the knowledge of the religious doc- 
trines of Zoroaster, which the Jews acquired in Baby- 
lon, these schools, owing to the different opinions of 
their teachers, first gave rise to the well known learned 
sects of the Pharisees and the Sadducees. They are 
first expressly mentioned a hundred and forty years be- 
fore Christ, under the high-priesthood of Jonathan; 
but their spirit and doctrine were of a much earlier 
date. The Pharisees (that is, separated — holy men) 
were chiefly distinguished for other doctrines besides 
that cardinal religious tenet — ^the existence of spirits, 
and the resurrection of the body ; by their fanciful and 
subtle exposition of the Mosaic law, their strenuous 
maintenance of the traditions of their fathers in matters 
of religion, their strong abhorrence of all foreign reli- 
gious usages, and especially by their most dangerous 
typocrisy, behind which they often contrived to screen 
toe most shameless sentiments and the basest hearts, 
and by all this to exalt themselves in the eyes of the 
populace as the pillars of pure Judaism. 

Of these, the Sadducees (so called, either from the 
priest Zadok, their founder, or their pretended ortho- 
doxy (Zadikh), were almost the opposite. They sought 
to preserve -ancient Judaism in its purity and simplicity, 
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received only the five books of Moses as sacred, cast 
away all traiditions, professed an entirely disinterested 
virtue, and therefore resisted the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, denied the existence of angels and superior spi- 
rits, led sometimes a careless voluptuous life, and at- 
tached themselves to the ruling party of the day. The 
modem Jews are almost all adherents of the doctrines 
of the Pharisees, and style themselves Rabbinites : only 
a thirty-ninth part of them, perhaps, are followers of 
the Saaducees, under the name of Caraites. The latter 
are principally resident in the south of Russia, and in 
India. 

A third sect, nowhere mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, was the Essenes, who, finding cheerfulness both 
among Pharisees and Sadducees, prescribed to them- 
selves a peculiar and rather doleful mode of living, led a 
most self-denied, religious, and active life, and occupied 
themselves much with fasting, overcoming their natural 
desires, praying, and reading the holy Scriptures, and 
were thus the devotees of the country. They lived in 
the towns and villages near the Dead Sea. Their 
name is derived from a Chaldee word which means to 
heal, and expresses the care they took of health, both 
of body and mind. Almost all the learned men of the 
country, in the time of Christ, belonged to one or other 
of these sects ; and the Great Sanhedrim, in particular, 
was solely composed of Pharisees and Sadducees. 

Every one who had acquired knowledge, either in 
the schools of the learned, or in any other way he pre- 
ferred, was at liberty to shew it, and even to found a 
school, and take the title of Rabbi (master, teacher), 
and to teach on his own account, but not before his 
thirtieth year. The profession of a teacher had no pri- 
vileges, far less was it salaried by the state ; hence its 
members, as St Paul, also followed a handicraft for a 
maintenance, without losing aught of their generally 
high respectability (2d Tim. iv. 14). Christ himself 
was called the carpenter (Mark vi. 3). Many learned 
men also followed the art of medicine (Mark v. 26 ; 
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Luke yiii. 43^, and a regular Rabbi could not dispense 
with a knowledge of it ; hence Christ, although in a 
manner peculiar to himself, not only engaged in heal- 
ing the sick and the diseased, but likewise gave his 
apostles a similar power. (Mark yi. 13.) 

The language of Palestine, in ancient times, was the 
general dialect of farther Asia, the Aramaean, namely 
(or Chaldee), which was spoken by the Canaanitish in- 
habitants of the country ; and, at a later period, was 
termed the Hebrew, from the Hebrews, the descendants 
of the immigrant Abraham. The most flourishing pe- 
riod of this language (whose organization into that form 
in which it still exists in the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, cannot be referred farther back than the times of 
David and Solomon, and the schools of the prophets, 
in the days of Samuel), lasted from David to the Ba- 
bylonish captivity, and it was during this era, proba- 
bly, that the greater part of the sacred books of the 
Jews were composed in this tongue. During the cap- 
tivity in Babylon, this old Hebrew language was sup- 
planted by the Aramaean (one of its dialects, to which 
it is, perhaps, as nearly allied as high German is to 
low German), and which soon became the general 
language of the Jews, while the pure Hebrew con- 
tinued to be that of books, although, in the later sacred 
writings of this period, there occur some short passages 
in the Aramaean.* In the time of Christ, the old He- 
brew had entirely disappeared, even in books, and all 
the Jews then living in Palestine spoke and wrote the 
above-mentioned Aramaean. Jesus also used it; of 
which the names Cephas (John i. 42) ; Boanerges 
(Mark iii. 17) ; Barnabas (Acts iv. 36 ; as well as the 
expressions Talitha Kumi (Mark v. 41) ; Abba (xiv. 
36) ; Eli, Eli, &c. (Matt, xxvii. 46), are proofs. The 
educated portion of the people spoke this language as 
it is written, but the common people, as is the case 
everywhere, had a variety of dialects. 



♦ See Note O. 
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The dialect current in Jerusalem and Judea wajs the 
most correct ; while that of Samaria, and particularly 
of Galilee, was much rougher, full of contractions and 
abbreyiations, indistinct letters, and changeable guttu- 
rals ; so that, in the rapid and confused Gralilean, the 
same word could mean an ass, wine, wool, and a lamb 
for a sacrifice. A Galilean could thus easily be known 
by his speech (Matt. xxvi. 73), and could not be the 
reader in any synagogue in Judea. The foreign Jews, 
living where Greek was spoken, and particularly in 
Egypt, had gradually introduced the Greek into their 
native tongue, and even in Palestine, where every thing 
foreign was detested, it had become well known and 
common, owing ^to their intercourse with foreign rela- 
tives, the proximity of Syria and Egypt, where Greek 
was spoken, and likewise with the many Greeks who 
lived among the Jews, especially in Galilee and Persea. 
Not to mention other passages, this is proved by Acts 
ii. 7-11, where the Jews, from countries and provinces 
in which Greek was spoken, beholding the inspiration 
which had been conferred on the apostles and their 
friends, express their amazement at hearing them giv- 
ing utterance t% their religious ideas and feelings in 
Grecian dialects peculiar to foreigners, and not merely, 
as was common, in the old Hebrew tongue ; by Acts vi. 
1-6, where a considerable number of the Christians in 
Jerusalem are shewn to have spoken Greek, and by 
Acts xxi. 40 ; xxii. 2, where the Jews are gratified at 
hearing the Apostle Paul, when accused by the Grecian 
Jews, address them in their native tongue. 

Whether Christ himself spoke Greek cannot be po- 
sitively determined, but that he did so speak, is very 
likely, as in Galilee and Persaa he had often to con- 
verse with foreigners ; as, even in Jerusalem, Greeks 
desired to see him (John xii. 20), who would certainly 
use their vernacular language; as the conversations 
between Christ and Pilate must be supposed to have 
been neither in Aramsean nor in Latin, but in Greek ; 
and Mary, in her conversation with Christ, appears to 
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hare spoken Greek, until she understood that he was 
risen from the dead, when she addressed him in the 
more common Aramaean, saying Rabboni (John xx. 16). 
It is also to be presumed, that the apostles, as Gali- 
leans, had acquired some knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage in going about with Christ for three years, al- 
though a more intimate acquaintance with it, and the 
power of expressing their thoughts in writing, may have 
heen attained at a later period, when, as ambassadors 
of the Gospel, they went beyond the limits of Judea. 
The Latin language was spoken only by the Romans, 
and the Roman garrisons, and was probably also un- 
derstood by individual Jews. The inscription which 
Pilate affixed to the cross in Hebrew, Greek, and La- 
tin, appears to indicate exactly the relation of the pre- 
vailing languages in Palestine (John xix 20). First 
came the language of the country, then the Greek, and, 
lastly, the Latin, the language of the ruling power. 
The knowledge of foreign languages in general, in or- 
der to gain information from the books written in them, 
was at no time common among the Jews, because to 
them the treasures of wisdom and knowledge were only 
to be found in their sacred books. So much for the 
general state of Palestine in the time of Christ. 
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III. 

PARTICULAR DESCRIPTION OF JUDEA IN ITS DIF- 
FERENT PARTS AND PROVINCES, ACCOMPANIED 
BY AN APPENDIX, SHOWING, IN CHRONOLOGI- 
CAL ORDER, THE JOURNEYS OF CHRIST IN THAT 
COUNTRY. 

It has already been observed, that, in the time of 
Christ, the whole of Judea was divided into four princi- 
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pal proyinces, Jadea, Samaria, Galilee, and Persia, of 
which the first three were situated to the west, and the 
last to the east of the Jordan. • As the province of 
Pereea is of no particular importance in Gospel history, 
and was not nearly so much the scene of Christ's actions 
as Judea, Samaria^ and Galilee, these three deserye the 
most careful consideration. The course of the Jordan, 
from north to south, seems to indicate the order to he 
followed ; and thus we begin with The Province of 
Galilee^ which demands our attention more than the 
others, as the native country of Christ, and that which 
he most frequented and preferred. 

We have already said what was necessary on the 
name of Galilee, borne by this province (p. 79). 

The boundaries of Galilee on the west were the 
Mediterranean, or rather Phsenicia, as the coast from 
CsBsarea to Tyre was reckoned to belong to Phsenicia ; 
on the north S3rria and the mountains of Lebanon ; on the 
east the Jordan, Lake Merom, and the Lake of Genne- 
sareth ; and on the south the province of Samaria. Its 
southern limits, as to which there are many doubts, will 
be best shewn by considering the town of Dor on the 
coast, Ginsea, the most northerly village of Samaria, 
and the Galilean town of Scythopolis on the west of 
the Jordan, as the distinctive points in the boundary 
line. 

In extent, the province of Galilee was larger than 
Samaria, and smaller than Judea, being from twenty- 
seven to thirty miles long, and from twenty-one to 
twenty-four broad. It was, moreover, divided into 
Upper Galilee, the northern part, which was chiefly 
peopled by Syrians, Greeks, Phsenicians, and Egyp- 
tians, with whom the Jews were only intermingled, 
and Lower Galilee, the southern part, the population 
of which was entirely Jewish. The boundary line of 
this subdivision ran in a rather southerly direction 
from the town of Zebulon, near Ptolemais on the 
coast, to the town of Tiberias on the lake of Genne- 
sareth. This division had its origin in the natural for- 
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mation of the province. The northern part was hilly 
and elevated, while, on the contrary, the southern was 
low and flat, and a great portion of it consisted of the 
already mentioned great plain of Jezreel. From the 
last mentioned circumstance we may form an idea of 
the fertility of Galilee. In faet, all that has heen al- 
ready said as to the fertility of Palestine, is especially 
apphcable to this province. The Jewish historian 
Josephus depicts it as a perfect paradise. This pre- 
eminence it owed not merely to the plain of Jezreel, 
with its cultivated fields, fruits, and pastures, but its 
position also on the Jordan and Lake Gennesareth, gave 
it the appearance of a blooming garden, and its hilly 
district in the north so excited the industry of the na- 
tives, owing to the natural excellence of the soil, that 
the traveller every where beheld traces of the highest 
productiveness. 

As a necessary consequence of this natural fertility, 
the province was extremely populous. In the plain of 
Jezreel, in particular, as well as on the Jordan, and the 
lake of Gennesareth, it was covered with hamlets, vil- 
lages, and towns ; and though Josephus should exagge- 
rate in saying that in Galilee there were two hundred 
towns and villages, and that many villages with their ter- 
ritory, had fifteen thousand, and many towns a hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants, it is still undeniable that 
its population was in proportion much greater than that 
of Judea and Samaria, a fact equally proved by this same 
Josephus, in his capacity of general in the last Jewish war 
against the Romans, being able with little trouble to as- 
semble .here an army of a hundred thousand volunteers. 
Owing to this great population, commerce prospered in 
Galilee, and those arts, sciences, and professions which 
commerce requires were assiduously prosecuted. The 
near vicinity of the Phaenicians on the coast, by whom an 
active trade was carried on, through Palestine, with 
the nations east of the Jordan, the residence of so many 
of these Phaenicians, and others trading with the Gali- 
leans, and in particular the energetic spirit of those last 
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mentioned, of which we shall speedily speak, was un- 
commonly favourahle for exciting in this province 
energy and desire of gain. 

Its fate has been already cursorily alluded to, when 
speaking of the overthrow of the kingdom of Israel by 
the Assyrians. The largest and most distinguished por- 
tion of its ancient Israelitish inhabitants was led away 
to Assyria, and foreign heathen colonists were trans- 
planted in their stead. These became intermingled with 
the inferior and scanty remnant of the native inhabi- 
tants, and thus was formed a peculiar race, termed, 
from the former capital of the kingdom of Israel, Sa- 
maritans ; a name afterwards limited to the inhabitants 
of the southern part of the kingdom of Israel. 

This race, which at first was so small as not to be 
able to defend itself against the wild beasts, which had 
fearfully multiplied in the desolated country, received 
additions from the Jews, who partially availed them- 
selves of the permission given by Cyrus to return to 
their native land, from Jewish colonists, who, under the 
kings of Syria, returned at a later period from foreign 
countries, and from repeated immigrations of the neigh- 
bouring Syrians and Phsenicians. Although, owing 
chiefly to the pious zeal of Jewish priests who wander- 
ed thither, and the attempts of the Syrians on the re- 
ligious constitution of the Jews, the old national faith 
gained the superiority in this mixed race of Israelites 
and heathens, and almost exterminated pure heathenism; 
yet the people of this province never arrived at that 
obstinate adherence to the faith of their fathers which 
characterised Judea proper, nor at those narrow preju- 
dices, and confined ideas as to the supereminent ex- 
cellence of the Jews, as the especial favourites of God, 
which prevailed in the latter province, and especially 
among the people of Jerusalem. Frequent intercourse 
with their heathen neighbours, their dwelling together 
in Galilee, and the opportunity thus afforded them of 
knowing the good points of foreigners, and esteeming 
them as fellow-creatures, were the means of promoting 
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among the Galileans much more mental expansion and 
more liberal views. 

The character and style of thought by which the Qsr- 
lileans were distinguished, particularly in the time of 
Christ, are thus sufficiently explained. They were then 
the most liberal and enlightened portion ot the whole 
Jewish people, and united a natural good-heartedness 
with a bold chivalrous temperament. The fertility, 
population, and commerce of their province, exerted a 
most beneficial influence on the well-being and progress 
of the arts and sciences among them ; and the flourish- 
ing state of these extended a wholesome mental train- 
ing to the very lowest orders. They adopted nume- 
rous manners and customs from the foreigners in their 
vicinity, or in the midst of them ; were habituated, 
owing to their favourable position, to a luxurious ex- 
pensive mode of living, to which, among other things, 
we may ascribe the many nervous disorders which 
Christ cured among them ; and nourished a spirit of 
freedom, and a love of civil independence, which from 
time to time broke out in dangerous insurrections against 
the Roman rule ; and thus, by the Romans and the in- 
habitants of Judea, they were considered a restless, am- 
bitious, turbulent, and warlike people. The Jewish 
historian Josephus says of them expressly — "Surrounded 
by so many foreigners, the Galileans were never back- 
ward in warlike enterprise, or in supplying men for the 
defence of the country. They are very numerous, and 
accustomed to war from infancy." Thus (A. D. 8), 
under Quirinius, the Roman proconsul in Syria, when 
the famous census and tax in Judea had converted 
this province into a tributary of Rome, and Arche- 
lauB was deprived of his ethnarchy by Augustus, Ju- 
^ of Gamala arose, in company with one Sadduk, 
a Pharisee : he pronounced this tax the lowest badge 
of slavery; stirred up the whole nation in favour of 
freedom and independence ; by his bravery and elo- 
quence raised a large army of Galilean patriots, and ex- 
<^ited great commotion ; and was overcome, indeed, but 
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left behind him a powerful band of adherents, which 
Joseph as calls the fourth Jewish sect, next to the Pha- 
risees, Sadducees, and Essenes, and which existed till 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and was highly dange- 
rous to the Romans. *' These people," observes Jo- 
sephus, ^^ have an indomitable love of freedom, and take 
God alone as the leader and ruler of the nation. Thej 
endure, with the utmost indifference, the most varied 
punishments, and care nothing for the scourging'- of their 
friends and relations, provided they are not forced to 
call any man master." (Compare Luke xiii. 1.) These 
Galileans are also mentioned by Gamaliel (Acts v. 37). 

So manifest was the contempt which the natives of 
Judea entertained for the Galileans, in the time of 
Christ, that the name of Galilean was a term of reproach 
among them, and they openly maintained, ^^ out of Ga- 
lilee ariseth no prophet " (John vii. 52) ; and a saying 
of an ancient prophet, denoting gross ignorance, was 
especially applied to Galilee (Matt. iv. 16). This like- 
wise sufficiently explains, not only the old grudge which 
the Jews cherished against the kingdom of Israel 
(which separated from Judah under Jeroboam, and the 
greater psut of which lay in Samaria), but also the mix- 
ture of the Galileans with foreigners, so abhorrent to 
the Jews, and the more liberal religious ideas which they 
entertained, in comparison with the Jews, who obsti- 
nately adhered to the traditions and customs of their 
fathers. The latter, moreover, as inhabitants of the 
capital of the country, and the immediate possessors of 
the national sanctuary, the temple, were actuated by a 
silly pride, such as still makes many inhabitants of a 
metropolis look down on those they term provincials. 

The fact of Galilee being the birth- place of Christ, 
also confirms the unprejudiced observer in the agreeable 
impression which he is obliged to entertain of those who 
were then its inhabitants. In fact, the enlightened 
Galilee was much more advanced by the comprehensive 
spirit of this greatest of all the Hebrew prophets, and 
by those ideas in which he taught them to forget the Jew 
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in the man, and to consider the hitherto national di- 
vinity as the God of all the earth ; much more ad- 
vanced, we say, than Judea, which was full of national 
pride and national prejudices, and completely under the 
mental tyranny of the Rabhis and Pharisees. That 
Christ knew how to justly appreciate the character and 
worth of his countrymen is apparent, from his not se - 
lecting his most confidential disciples from Judea, but 
confiding the advancement of his work to men whom, 
as Cralileans, he could trust as persons of independent 
minds and good disposition, having a natural aptitude 
for the comprehension of great ideas, and a native re- 
pugnance to the bigoted religion of the Rabbis and Pha- 
risees of Judea. He declared, moreover, his strong pre- 
ference for Galilee, by only living occasionally in Ju- 
dea, at the time of the great festivals, and maiking his 
ordinary residence among his countrymen, and more 
especially in the Galilean town of Capernaum. 

In the time of Christ, as we have already said, the 
ruler of Gralilee (under the proconsul of Syria, and also 
the Roman procurator in Judea) was the Tetrarch He- 
rod Antipas, who is carefully to be distinguished from 
his father Herod I. or the Great, who was king of the 
entire country of Judea. He is described in Gospel 
history as a weak, good-natured, timid, crafty volup - 
tuary, who could be induced by external circumstances 
to commit acts of harshness and cruelty ; hence in Ga- 
lilee Christ in general, had a much securer residence 
than in Judea, and was only now and then compelled 
to leave it, when particular circumstances made it dan- 
gerous, or the Pharisees in Judea sought to make a tool 
of Herod (Luke xiii. 31,32). The most disgraceful charge 
against him in history is his living in incestuous adul- 
tery with Herodias, the wife of his brother, Herod Philip, 
a wealthy private gentleman in Judea, and his horrid 
murder of John the Baptist, to which he was instigated 
by this proud, ambitious, cruel woman. (Mark vi. 14.) 

In the history of Christ's life, he also appears in his 
true character. As a Jew, he w:as present at the feast 
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of the Passover in Jerasalem ; and Pilate, with whom 
he had many differences on matters of jurisdiction, 
availed himself of the opportunity to gratify him, and 
at the same time rid himself of a troublesome business, 
by handing over to him Jesus (accused by the Sanhe- 
drim), as a Galilean subject, and compelling him to in- 
cur the responsibility of confirming his sentence of 
death. The tetrarch, however, who was not naturally 
of a sanguinary disposition, only interrogated Jesus for 
amusement's sake, because he was his subject, and re- 
solved to send back the accused to Pilate, accompanied 
by a royal guard in mockery, and an answer politely 
acknowledging the attention paid to himself, but de- 
clining to incur the responsibility of his death (Luke 
i5:xiii. 5-12). This Herodias, whose connection with 
this prince led to such shameful consequences, at last 
urged him on to his ruin. Her pride and ambition be- 
ing unable to endure that her brother Agrippa, whom 
she had long disliked, should have received from the 
Roman emperor, Caius Caligula, the tetrarchy east of 
Jordan, with the title of king, she incited her husband 
to go to Rome, in order to get a similar title. But, 
owing to previous charges made against him by Herod 
Agrippa, he there not only lost his previous dignity, 
but, along with Herodias, was banished to Lyons, in 
France. His province was given to the said Herod 
Agrippa, of whom we shall afterwards speak. During 
the public life of Christ, the usual residence of the Te- 
trarch Herod Antipas was at Tiberias, on Lake Gen- 
nesareth ; but he also frequently lived in his Peraean 
territories, on the east side of the southern part of the 
Jordan, which was frequented by John the Baptist. 
Hence the intimacy between this prophet and the te- 
trarch. 

Of the towns and villages in the province of Galilee, 
the following deserve to be mentioned, either for their 
importance in Gospel history, or for their having a cer- 
tain name from some other casual circumstance. 

The village of Cana lay about three miles nortb*- 
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east of Nazareth, and tke same distance south-east of 
Dio-OsBsarea. It probably derived its name from the 
reeda which grew in its vicinity. It was at such a dis- 
tance from Tiberias, that the Jewish historian and ge- 
neral Josephus took a night to march, with two hun- 
dred men, from the one place to the other. It was 
called Cana of Galilee, in order to distinguish it from 
another insignificant place of the same name. As in 
John (iv. 49 ; ii. 12) we read of people going down from 
Cana to Capernaum, the site of this village must have 
been rather more elevated than that of this town. It 
is also celebrated on account of the first miracle which 
Jesus wrought, at the marriage-feast of one of his rela- 
tions (John ii. 1), and as the birth-place of Nathanael 
(John xxi. 2). Burckhardt found this village at the 
distance of thirteen miles from Tiberias, supplied with 
A copious fountain, adorned with olive and fruit trees, 
and chiefly inhabited by Roman Catholics. 

Sephoris^ or Dio-Cw$areay is deserving of notice, on 
the one hand, as the capital of Galilee, both before and 
^er the time of Christ, and, as such, extremely beauti- 
ful, and strongly fortified, both by nature and art ; and, 
on the other, according to ancient Christian tradition, 
»s the residence of the parents of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus. The house of the prophetess Anna was formerly 
shewn here, but it is now destroyed. Herod Antipas 
expended much in embellishing and strengthening it ; 
and altered its old name to Dio-Caesarea (the city of 
the divine Caesar), a piece of flattery to the Roman 
Emperor Tiberius, very common on the part of the He- 
'odian family. It was likewise a place of importance 
binder Herod Agrippa. It is not mentioned in Gospel 
history. It is now called Saffad, is built on several 
heights, is inhabited by Jews and Christians, contains 
^y^ hundred houses, is surrounded with olive planta- 
tions and vineyards, and contains manufactories of m- 
^jgo and woollens (Burckhardt ii. 155). 

Nazareth^ a pretty rural town, more than three miles 
^m Mount Tabor, and about twenty-eight from Ti- 
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berias, owes its celebrity to -the circnmstance of its 
being the residence of Christ's parents, and the place 
where he was brought up and lived till his thirtieth 
year. The situation is remarkably beautiful and pleas- 
ing. In a fine hilly country, intersected by fruitful 
Tuleys, it was perched on one of the highest points, 
like a crown, from which circumstance, although there 
are other derivations, it probably derived its name (the 
city of the crown); and not only itself presented a 
charming aspect, but had a magnificent view of the 
surrounding country, — the plain of Jezreel, Mount Ta* 
bor, and the lovely plain from which it rose. This ex- 
plains Luke iv. 28, 29, in which passage the people of 
Nazareth are said to have wished to cast Christ from a 
hill near the city, because they had taken offence at 
what he taught in the synagogue. In this synagogue, 
probably, and the elementary school connected there- 
with, Christ received his first instruction in the Jewish 
law, and hence, with the people of Nazareth, to whom 
he had been long known as the son of Joseph, one of 
themselves, a townsman, a well meaning dreamer, he 
never was in great repute, even when at a subsequent 
period he had become a person of note in Judea (Luke 
iv. 22-24 ; Mark vi. 1-4). According to the custom 
of the Jews he was called, from this his native town, * 
by the surname of the Nazarene, or the prophet of Na-? 
zareth (Matt. ii. 23 ; Mark i. 24 ; John xviii. 5-7). 

The whole of Galilee being, as already observed, in 
very bad odour with the Jews, and the town of Nazareth 
in particular, on account of its name, which the wits of 
Judea turned into a word of ridicule and reproach (the 
despised city), Jesus likewise bore the same surname, 
which in itself was not complimentary, and, in the 
mouth of an adversaJT) meant the despised one. Even 
the well intentioned Nathanael, before he knew Christ, 
jeeringly asked, '' Can there any good thing come out 
of Nazareth ?" John i. 46). Yet this little rural town 
had the honour to be the native town of one whose 
name is known in the remotest parts of the earth. How 
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happy should we now esteem ourselves in knowing, 
what its ancient inhabitants so despised, viz. how their 
great countryman, Christ, was educated, what means 
he enjoyed for the attainment of that rare mental culti- 
vatioQ by which he was distinguished, what "he did in 
his matnrer years to prepare himself for his prophetic 
office, what life he led, how he was employed, who were 
his friends and associates ; for thus shonld we be fur- 
nished with a key to many occurrences in his subse- 
quent public life, which to us are now obscure. Be- 
sides the favourable influence which Galilee, as above 
depicted, must have had upon his mind, we may rea- 
sonably presume, that the lovely and elevated site of 
Nazareth greatly promoted the remarkable love of his 
feeling heart for the charms of nature, and that his fre- 
quent retirements among the mountains, as he journey- 
ed through Judea, for the purpose of refreshing his eyes 
with the magnificent prospects, and his soul with ele- 
vated devotion towards the great Lord of nature, were 
the result of youthful impressions. 

Nazareth is still called Naszera, and is built on the 
declivity of the same hill on which stood ancient Na- 
zareth. It stands in a hollow, surrounded by bleak 
and barren hills. The hundred and fifty families who 
mhabit it are partly Arabs, and partly Christians of 
the Greek and Roman church. The latter have a 
church, and there is likewise a large and handsome 
Franciscan monastery, the monks of which have pur- 
chased from the Turkish ruler of the country the right 
of taxing and governing Nazareth, and two other vil- 
lages of Galilee, and of showing to pious and orthodox 
pilgrims the spot in the church of the convent where 
formerly stood the house of Mary (which an angel set 
<iown at Loretto in Italy in the year 1294 !) and at a 
little distance, the well where the angel Gabriel ap- 
peared to her ^Luke i. 26), and at which she commonly 
<irew water ; likewise a small church, of about thirty 
feet long and sixteen broad, with two windows, which 
is supposed to be the synagogue in which Jesus taught 
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(Luke iv. 16), and also, at the distance of about a mile 
and a half, the hill from which the people of Nazareth 
sought to cast him down ; and the two large stones 
against which he leant to resist their violence, and^n 
which the marks of his hands and feet are still to be 
seen, according to the assertion of these monks ! ! Burck- 
hardt gives a very minute account of Naszera. 

Less celebrated, yet still deserving of notice, is the 
little town of Nain^ situated near Mount Hermon the 
less, about seven miles from Nazareth, three south from 
Tabor, and about fifteen from Tiberias. The name of 
this little town means the beautiful, either from the 
sweetness of its position in a lovely valley in the plain 
of Jezreel, or from the beauty of its buildings. It is 
famous from the raising to life of a young man, whom 
Christ restored to a widow, as the sole support of her old 
age, as he was being carried out dead at the gate of the 
city as he himself was entering it. Perhaps the thought 
of his connection with his own already widowed mother 
had much influence on the deep sympathy which be 
manifested toward this widow (Luke vii. 11). 

The beautiful towns on and around the Lake of Gen- 
nesareth, which the sacred narratives so often describe 
as the favourite resorts of Jesus, deserve to be noticed, 
and of these Capernaum in particular. It was not very 
large, but, in the time of Christ, was extremely popu- 
lous and prosperous (Matt. xi. 23) ; it was situated on 
the north-west part of Lake Gennesareth, not far from 
the influx of the Jordan, in the extremely mild and 
fertile district of Genuesar (garden of riches), from 
which the lake derived its name, and which was about 
six miles long and three broad, and intersected by the 
copious brook Capernaum. The name of the town de- 
notes a delightful spot, or, according to others, the 
place of consolation, or peace. This town is very fre- 
quently mentioned in the history of Christ, because he 
was often there, and, after the bad usage he met with 
from the people of Nazareth (Luke iv. 28), he chose it 
as his usiml residence (Matt. iv. 13). Besides his being 
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here in a district highly populous, x)wing to the com- 
merce between Tyre, Sidon, Damascus, and the terri- 
tories of Antipas and Philip, and Arabia, and thus most 
favourable for bis public labours, as well as for the means 
of readily escaping danger by removing to the neighbour- 
ing jurisdiction of Herod the Tetrarch, his choice was pro- 
bably influenced by the circumstance of Peter here having 
a house of his own, and a stepmother who, after being 
cured of a grievous fever, ever afterwards had a friendly 
roof for the reception of her benefactor (Matt. viii. 14 ; 
Luke iv. 38, 39). This town is therefore, by way of 
distinction, denominated his own city (Matt. ix. 1). 
He often taught in its synagogue, so as to astonish 
them that beard him (Luke iv. 31 ; Mark i. 22), and 
performed many miracles, such as curing the child of a 
nobleman (John iv. 47), and the servant of a centurion 
(Matt. viii. .5), and raising the dead daughter of Jairus 
the ruler of the synagogue (Mark v. 22). Neverthe- 
less, his mighty works do not appear to have altogether 
produced the results which he had reason to expect ; 
for Matthew (xi. 23) can only mean that this city will 
incur the greater guilt, and the heavier punishment, in 
proportion to its misimprovement of its great opportu- 
nities of becoming wise and happy. 

As the city was situated so near the lake, and along 
its shore, there was a custom-house in the street be- 
twixt the city and the lake, at which caravans and 
ships were obliged to deliver up their freight, or pro- 
dace a toll-ticket or card bearing the impression of two 
letters. Levi, one of the tax-gatherers, who, with many 
others, was settled in Capernaum, was selected by 
Christ to be an apostle under the well known name of 
Matthew (Luke v. 27; Matt. ix. 9). He was pro- 
hably the only one of the whole number who was able 
to write. In the place where Capernaum stood, there 
^ now some ruins called Tel Hum. There is like- 
wise a fountain of salt water, close to which the brook 
El Esche flows into the Lake of Galilee. 

Not far from Capernaum, on the western shore of 
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Lake Genesareth lay Bethsaida^ which, strictly speak- 
ing, is merely a large fishing village (from which cir- 
cumstance it derives its name), although with the in- 
correctness of common parlance it is sometimes spoken 
of as a city, but more commonly as a town (John i. 44 ; 
Mark viii. 22, 23. 26). It was the birth-place of the 
apostles Peter and Andrew, John, James, and Philip 

fJohn i. 44), and the early residence of the first two, 
or the sake of their fishing, until, in consequence of 
Peter marrying in the neighbouring city of Capernaum, 
they took up their abode there, without however en- 
tirely forsaking Bethsaida. This Bethsaida is common- 
ly called Bethsaida in Galilee, to distinguish it from 
another Bethsaida, a town on the north-western shores 
of Lake Tiberias, near the influx of the Jordan, and in 
the territory of Philip, who rebuilt it, and named it 
Julias in honour of Julia the daughter of the Emperor 
Augustus. Of the latter we shall speak in its place. 
Bethsaida in Galilee is the better known in gospel his- 
tory, but with respect to its reception of Christ's doc- 
trine, it is as little celebrated as Capernaum (Matt. xi. 
21). Recent travellers still found here, on the margin 
of the lake, a village called Bethsaida. 

As to Chorazin referred to in the passage last quoted 
(Matt. xi. 22), and which Christ classes with Caper- 
naum and Bethsaida, there have been many doubts, 
which are not yet removed. Certain old geographers 
identify this Chorazin with a city which was deserted 
in their time, and lay at a greater or less distance from 
Capernaum, while more recent illustrators of gospel 
history maintain, but most improbably, that Christ in 
the passage referred , to, expressly directs his observa- 
tion to certain cities : Chorazin meaning merely a hilly 
bare country, we are consequently to understand the 
whole district between Capernaum and Tiberias, which 
probably bore the name of Chorazin, that is the district 
of Ziu. As this Chorazin was anciently of little im- 
portance, the resolution of this doubt is not of much 
consequence. 
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The city of Tiberias was famous in the time of 
Christ. B lay on the south-west side of the lake of 
Gennesareth, which from it was also called Tiberias, in 
the most fertile and beautiful part of Galilee, and so 
near the shore, that on one of its sides (the east) it was 
almost washed by the lake. In the time of Christ it 
was magnificently rebuilt by the Tetrarch Philip An- 
tipas, and raised to be the metropolis of Galilee, in room 
of the former metropolis, Sephoris or Dio-Caesarea, and 
named Tiberias in honour of the Emperor Tiberius; 
hut this distinction it lost under the Roman Emperor 
Nero. Herod had here a splendid palace adorned with 
pictures of animals, which to the orthodox Jews was as 
offensive as the violation of numerous graves at its 
foundation, a circumstance which they maintained for 
ever defiled the new city. Its builder was thus obliged 
to introduce chiefly foreign and heathen inhabitants, or 
poor Jews, and to accomplish his design by gratuitous- 
ly conferring upon them houses and lands, as well as 
many rights and privileges. Except in John vi. 1, 23 
and xxi. 1, it is no where mentioned, and from these 
passages it is evident that the fishery on the lake must 
nave been highly lucrative, and afforded much occupa- 
tion to this city. Christ, moreover, notwithstanding 
his frequent residence in the vicinity, on account of its 
mler seems to have always carefully avoided it. Af- 
ter the destruction of Jerusalem and the Jewish nation, 
it became the chief resort of learning and business to 
those Jews who remained, or came from a distance. 
They had there a famous academy (destroyed by Sul- 
^ Saladin) to whose labours we are indebted ror the 
preservation of the Hebrew language and Scriptures. 
Taharia, which now occupies the site of the ancient 
Tiberias, but more to the northward of its walls, is 
still a considerable city of four thousand inhabitants, 
the fourth of whom are Jews, and, as the chief point 
m the boundary line of the pachalic of Akka, it is sur- 
rounded by a good wall of hewn basalt. The famous 
Warm baths of Tiberias, of which we have already 
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spoken, are still found a mile and a half south-east of 
Tabaria, at the base of a hill. Farther up the lake 
Buckingham likewise found other baths, the water of 
which is as hot as that of Om Keis. Burckhardt, who 
resided here a long time, is very particular in his ac> 
count of this city, and gives a plan of it. 

Scythopolis (the city of the Scythians), anciently 
called Bethshan, on the east of Jordan, deserves on- 
ly to be mentioned as the southern boundary of Galilee. 
The most of its inhabitants were heathens, and it de- 
rived its more recent name from a colony of Scythians, 
who settled here during their irruption into Egypt. 
This important city perhaps occupied both sides of the 
Jordan, the ancient Bethshan being on the west, and 
the modern city on the east bank of the river, for Jo- 
sephus at least sometimes speaks of it as in Galilee and 
at others as in Decapolis. Others with less correctness 
have called it Succothpolis (the city of Succoth, that is 
of huts), because it arose from a collection of huts and 
tents, erected by the nomades in the fertile pastures on 
this side Jordan. 

There is still a village named Bysan consisting of 
from seventy to eighty houses, but Burckhardt de- 
scribes the ruins of the ancient Scythopolis as very 
considerable, extending to almost three miles in circum- 
ference. 

Of the not strictly Galilean towns on the Mediter- 
ranean, the two following alone are of any importance, 
and not even these in gospel history, — Ptolemais^ name- 
ly, and Dor, 

Ptolemais was situated to the north of Mount Car- 
mel, and on the bay of the same name. The ancient 
Hebrew name was Akko, in Greek Ake, from the 
promontory on which it was built ; it was named Ptole- 
mais from some unknown circumstance, or perhaps from 
an Egyptian king Ptolemy (Lagi) who probably re- 
built it after its destruction. Frequented in early 
times by the Phsenicians for marine commerce, and af- 
terwards attached to Judea by Demetrius Soter, this 
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city was in its most flourishing state in the days of the 
Crusaders, who called it Acre. As it was very con- 
venient for the Crusaders landing in Palestine, and for 
supplying their armies, it was a perpetual cause of con- 
tention between the Saracens and the Christians. It 
was repeatedly plundered by both parties ; by the 
Christians in the year 1104 and 1191, and by the Sa- 
racens in 1187 and 1291, in consequence of which it 
was completely ruined. Since 1517 it has been in the 
hands of the Turks. Its formerly excellent harbour 
is now so choked up with sand, that boats can hardly 
come within fifty paces of the landing place. The 
Turks call it Akka, and the Franks, that is Europeans 
in the east, St Jean d'Acre, unde^ which name it has 
recently become famous in Bonaparte's Egyptian ex- 
pedition. We shall treat of it more at large farther on. 
Of the ancient city, the ruins, which have been mostly 
employed in building the present town, alone are in 
existence; and, since the Crusades, Christians have 
entirely left it. 

The town of Dor^ now Tartura, between Mount Car- 
mel and Csesarea, anciently large and important, is 
now a miserable village, a heap of ruins, in which nearly 
two hundred people creep about, and only deserves to 
be nientioned as the southern boundary of Galilee on 
the Mediterranean. 

Following the southern course of the Jordan, we 
have now to consider the central province of the land 
of Judea, namely-^ 



(2.) SAMARIA. 

As to its name, we have abeady said what was re- 
quisite. In regard to the boundaries and extent of this 
province, it is to be observed, that in the time of Christ 
it was the smallest of the provinces west of the Jor- 
dan, and much reduced from its ancient dimensions. 
Called Samaria, from the hill Semer, in the vicinity of 
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its capital, or from some other unknown circumstance, 
•it embraced the former territories of the tribes Ephraim 
and Manasseh ; it extended in a direct line to Judea, 
and, along with the northern conterminous country 
(Geliloth Gojim, afterwards Galilee), constituted the 
kingdom of Israel; but after its separation from the 
said Galilee, and the subtraction from it of the three 
towns of Lydda, Rama, and Ephraim, with their ter- 
ritory, and their annexation to Judea under the Sy- 
rian king Demetrius Soter (B. C. 162 to 146), Sa- 
maria, in the time of Christ, only comprehended a num- 
ber of inconsiderable villages. Its boundaries were, 
on the north Galilee, according to the line previously 
described, from Dor above Ginasa to Scythopolis ; on 
the east the Jordan ; on the south Judea ; and on the 
west, not the Mediterranean, but the district on the coast 
which, from Ptolemais southward, the above-mentioned 
Demetrius had attached to Judea ; so that in the time of 
Christ Samaria had no connection with the Mediter- 
ranean, and no maritime towns. 

The fertility of Samaria was not less remarkable 
than that of 6alilee, as not only the southern part of 
the delicious plain of Jezreel, and the most fruitful part 
of the plain of the Jordan belonged to it, but the hilly 
portion in the south of the province also, owing to its 
fertile soil, was, and still is, highly cultivated even to 
the summits of the hills. With a proportionate popu- 
lation Samaria nevertheless was inferior both to Gali- 
lee and Judea, although not deficient in the number of 
its inhabitants. 

The fate of Samaria, which had the most important 
influence on the character of the Samaritans, and their 
position with respect to the rest of the Jews, and which 
casts a peculiar light on all the passages of the evan- 
gelical history where the Samaritans are mentioned, 
was as follows. When, after the utter destruction of 
the kingdom of Israel, in consequence of the old en- 
mity between the tribes of Ephraim and Judah, and 
the division into two parts of the united kingdom of 
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Solomon, foreign heathen colonists were transplanted 
thither, and especially in the vicinity of the mined capital 
Samaria, in order to unite with the remnant of poorer 
Israelites who remained, and gradually cultivate and 
people the country ; the flames of the long cherished 
hatred which the Jews had against the Israelites ever 
since the time of Jerohoam, burst out anew, because, 
under this king, the men of Israel spoke against the 
national worship in the temple at Jerusalem, and set 
up places of sacrifice at Dan and Bethel, the extremi- 
ties of their land, without requiring the services of the 
priests and Levites. 

Through these colonists from Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, 
Sepharvaim, and Babylon, pure idolatry became pre- 
valent in the ancient kingdom of Israel, and the Jew- 
ish king Hezekiah alone had sufficient toleration and 
policy to manage it, and even to attempt the gradual 
reunion of the infected remnants of Israel with his 
kingdom, and the worship at Jerusalem, ajs well ajs the 
conversion of the heathen among them to the service 
of the national Deity. The prophets likewise cherish- 
ed the most ardent hope of this reunion (Isa. xi. 13 ; 
£zek. xxxvii. 15.) The other Jewish kings, on the 
contrary, and their priests and Levites, deprived of 
their privileges and revenues in Israel, looked upon 
these Israelites as heathens and castaways, and con- 
temptuously thrust them away, although they invari- 
ably worshipped the national Deity in conjunction with 
strange gods. 

This hatred and contempt for their brethren, mingled 
among the heathen, became much more intense when, 
under Cyrus, king of Persia, the Jews returned from 
the captivity in Babylon, whither they were carried a 
hundred and thirty-four years after the Israelites were 
taken to Assyria, for they learned to look upon their 
wretched fate, as a punishment for their sins against 
the God of their fathers, and were, from that era, un- 
der the guidance of Ezra and Nehemiah, much more 
observant of their religious usages and the levitical or- 
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dinances. They, therefore, proudly and obstinately re- 
jected the offer of the Samaritan Israelites, now aug- 
mented by the return of the Israelites from Assyria, to 
be on terms of closer union, and take part in the re- 
stored religious services of the newly rebuilt temple at 
Jerusalem, and stood out for the maintenance of their 
national purity, which might be contaminated by greater 
intimacy with such a heathen people. 

The Samaritans, thus offended, endeavoured by a 
thousand annoyances to revenge themselves against the 
rising prosperity of the new Jewish colony, and the 
hostility and hatred became the more bitter. These 
became utterly implacable when the Persian governor 
Sanballat (to please his son-in-law Manasseh, a Jewish 
priest ordered to leave Jerusalem because of his mar-^ 
riage with a heathen), constituted in Samaria a priest- 
hood of his own, on the model of the Mosaic law, which 
Manasseh had brought with him, and by permission of 
Alexander, built a temple on Mount Gerizim. This 
step led to a complete separation between the Samari- 
tans and the Jews, a separation constantly maintained 
by the jealousy of the two temples at Jerusalem and 
Samaria, and the interests of their respective priests. 
The inhabitants, indeed, of the northern part of the 
Israeli tish kingdom, afterwards Galilee, under the per- 
secutions of Syria, which aimed at the utter subversion 
of the Jewish polity, began, on this account, to be more 
orthodox, and more observant of the levitical ordi- 
nances, and therefore to repair again to the temple at 
Jerusalem, and the national worship ; so that, in the 
time of Christ, Judea and Galilee had the same reli- 
gious constitution ; but the inhabitants of the southern 
part of the ancient kingdom of Israel, the descendants 
of the tribes Ephraim and Manasseh, who, in the time 
of Christ, were, by way of distinction, called Samari- 
tans, continued, as the immediate possessors of the 
temple at Gerizim, true to the worship introduced by 
Manasseh, and in opposition to the Jews, obstinately 
upheld the superiority of their temple to that of Jeru- 
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salem; because the hill on which it stood, had been 
rendered holy by the erection by Joshua of the sacred 
pillars inscribed with the law ; and, because, according 
to tradition, the consecrated vessels of the Mosaic taber- 
nacle were concealed there, after the destruction of So- 
lomon's temple by the Babylonians. 

Although the Samaritan temple on Gerizim was de- 
stroyed by the Jewish Maccabee prince, John Hyrcanus, 
a hundred and twenty-nine years before Christ, because, 
under Antiochus Epiphanes, it had for a time been con- 
secrated to idolatry, and was never rebuilt, it made no 
difference : the Samaritans contrived to pay their devo- 
tions on the sacred hill, and erected there an altar, on 
which they sacrificed according to the Jewish ritual, 
and the civil and religious dissensions between the Jews 
and the Samaritans continued ; and the latter, as apos- 
tates, were more profoundly hated and despised than 
the very heathen. Such was the state of matters in the 
time of Christ between the natives of the two provinces, 
and of this the sacred history contains many illustra- 
tions. 

Under these circumstances, it is readily to be sup- 
posed, that the character of the Samaritans should be 
marked by a certain bitterness against their old co-re- 
ligionists in Judea and Galilee (Luke ix. 52-55), but 
their ill-will went much farther than this. Thus, the 
very word Samaritan became a regular term of reproach 
with the Jews (John viii. 48), who avoided all inter- 
course, as an offence deserving punishment (John iv. 9), 
carefully shunned travelling through their province, and 
when that was necessary, took with them such a supply 
of provision, that they should not require to halt at any 
Samaritan village, and refused every Samaritan the 
smallest kindly office. The Samaritans, with individual 
exceptions (Luke ix. 52) did not, on the other hand, 
return this usage with the like. They bore the hatred 
of the Jews witb quietness, and displayed so many 
amiable traits, that Christ, with his enlightened ideas, 
not only had an affection for them, and never scrupled, 
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during his wanderings through Judea and Galilee, 
to pass through their province and to be familiar with 
them ; but, likewise, as he knew this gentle people 
much better than they knew the haughty Jews, often 
held them up to the latter as examples to be imi- 
tated (Luke X. 23-37). The Samaritans, moreover, 
not being infected witn the leaven of Pharisaic doc- 
trine, were much more enlightened in their religions 
ideas than the pure Jews, and in the common Messiah 
of the whole land of Judea looked for a teacher, a re- 
ligious reformer, and spiritual redeemer, rather than for 
an earthly deliverer (John iv. 25). During one of 
Christ's journeys through their province, they exhibited 
a remarkable readiness to embrace his doctrine (John 
iv. 40-42), and after his death one of the first Christian 
churches was founded in Samaria (Acts viii. 5). The 
attachment of the Samaritans to Christ, perhaps, helped 
to produce this result of the preaching of the Gospel 
among them. 

As a province, Samaria, in the time of Christ, wad 
under the immediate rule of Kome, under the Roman 
procurator Pontias Pilate, because, as we have already 
observed, it was attached to the province of Judea. 

Of the towns and villages of Samaria, the following 
are the most worthy of notice. — 

GincBa^ anciently an important village, and not men- 
tioned in Gospel histoiy. It is to be noted, however, 
as constituting the northern boundary of Samaria, to- 
wards Galilee, in the southern part of the plain of Jez- 
reel. It lay from eighteen to twenty-one miles from 
Sebaste (anciently Samaria), and about the same dis- 
tance from the Mediterranean. 

The town of Jezreel (now Esdrelom, or Stradela), 
about twelve miles north-east of Sebaste, and distin- 
guished in the history of the Israelitish kings as a chief 
city of Israel (1st Kings xxi. 1-13 ; 2d Kings, ix. 36), 
is here brought forward, because from it the whole of 
the beautiful plain of Jezreel derived its name. 

Thirs!ay deserves to be noticed as the ancient metro- 
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polls of the kiDgdom of Israel (1st Kings xv. 33 ; xvi. 
€, 24). It lost, however, this distinction, and along 
with it its beaaty and magnificence (Joel vi. 6), when 
king Omri built Slamaria^ and made it the chief city of 
his kingdom ; its situation being on the hill of Semer, 
a lofty, regularly formed hill, surrounded by an amphi- 
theatre of heights (1st Kings, xvi. 24). As such, it 
gradually became tne most beautiful, as well as the 
strongest city of Samaria, and had a circumference of 
three miles. It was pillaged and ruined on the destruc- 
tion of the kingdom of Israel by king Shalmanezer, but 
afterwards rebuilt, though with less magnificence (2d 
Kings xvii ; xviii. 9, 10). After the subjugation of 
the entire country, its inhabitants having refused to pay 
tribute to king Alexander, and burnt his deputy An- 
dromachus, along with his house, he caused its whole 
population to be removed, and replaced them by a Ma- 
cedonian colony. This circumstance caused the Sama- 
ritans henceforth to make Sic^em their metropolis. The 
Maccabee prince Hyrcanus, from religious and national 
hatred, destroyed Samaria a second time, and ra2ed it 
to the ground. Gabinius, the Roman proconsul in Sy- 
ria, commenced its re-erection, which was completed in 
the year twenty-five before Christ, by Herod I. who 
adorned it splendidly, and strongly fortified it. He 
named it Sebaste, in honour of the emperor Augustus 
(Sebajste being the Greek for Augusta) ; and, in the 
time of Christ, this name had completely superseded 
that of Samaria. In Gospel history, it is only worthy 
of notice because the Gospel was readily received there 
shortly after the death of Christ (Acts viii. 5). Its 
ruins alone now exist, under the old names Sebastia and 
Schomrin. There are also to be seen the remains of a 
Christian church, a hundred feet long and fifty broad, 
built by Helena, mother of Constantino the Great. 

Sichem^ situated between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, 
on the latter of which, until the time of Hyrcanus I., 
stood the temple built by Sanballat, and whose place 
was afterwards supplied by a simple altar, deserves to 
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be noticed particularly as, in the time of Christ, the 
principal place of Samaritan worship, as well as the 
metropolis of all Samaria, after the city of Samaria had 
lost this distinction. The city itself, is mentioned 
(John iv. 5) as near Jacob's well, at which Jesus had 
the famous conversation with the woman of Samaria. 
In the gospel Jby John it is called Sychar. This was 
a nickname, and term of reproach, into which the Jews 
converted the proper name, and means the place of 
drunkenness ; a name for the propriety of which there 
is other evidence than this gospel (Isa. xxxiii. 1, 7, 8). 
John, however, did not think of this disgraceful bye- 
word when he used the term, which was probabJy in 
general use at Jerusalem instead of Sichem. The 
neighbourhood of the city was extremely beautiful, and 
this, perhaps, was the reason of Christ resting at mid- 
day near Jacob's well. The plain of Moreh, mentioned 
Genes, xii. 6, the large terebinth tree, under which Ja- 
cob buried his wives' idolg (Genes, xxxv. 4), and near 
which Joshua erected a stone of memorial (Josh. xxiv. 
26, 27), as well as Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, with their 
summits seen from afar, added not a little to the beauty 
of the scene. The people of Sichem are chiefly noted 
for the favourable circumstance that the above-men- 
tioned patriarch settled here, and meekly conducted 
himself as a native of the country (Genes, xxxiii. 18, 
20; Johniv. 12). 

Sichem was destroyed in the last Jewish war, but 
Neapolis (the new city) was afterwards built in its 
stead ; and in this now greatly diminished place, still 
called Naplous or Naplos, there is, according to Buck- 
ingham, a remnant of the ancient Samaritans, amounting 
to hardly half a dozen families, living among the Turks 
and Arabs, of the latter of whom there are about two 
hundred. They inhabit their own quarter of the town 
called Badhera (which, according to them, belonged to 
the patriarch Jacob), where they keep booths, and live 
by a small trade, having, instead of the ancient temple 
on Gerizim, a place of worship, under a high-rpriest of 
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their own, named Kakhan, and celebrating the Pass- 
o?er by a religious festival, in which they kill, roast, 
and eat a sheep, and pray with their faces turned to- 
wards Gerizim. Sichem lay to the north of Jerusalem, 
at about the distance of thirty-four miles. 

Burckhardt notices the other inhabitants of Naplous. 
They are an unruly set, who, with the district belong- 
ing to them, are governed by petty chiefs of their own, 
and frequently resist the Pacha of Akka. 

It is doubtful whether ^non^ near Salim, where 
John baptized, was a thriving village, or a fountain, 
that is, a copious rivulet near the Jordan, and the little 
town of Salim (Salumias, the ancient Salem of Melchi- 
zedec. Genes, xiv. 18); that it was the latter is more 
probable, for if John had been baptizing in the Jordan 
itself, the addition, " because there was much water 
there," would have been superfluous. Salumias, or Sa- 
lem, lay about nine miles south of Scythopolis, in the 
great plain of the Jordan. 

Adjoining the central province of Samaria, and fol- 
lowing the course of the Jordan, came 



(3.) THE PROVINCE OF JUDEA, 

Which (including Idumea) comprehended the most 
southerly part of the land, and extended to Arabia Pe- 
traea aud Egypt. We have already observed, that the 
name of this province, which in the general sens© 
denotes all Palestine, was taken from the tribe of 
Judah, because along with the territories of the tribes 
of Dan, Benjamin, Simeon, and the half" tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, it comprehended the territory of this large 
and important tribe. After the Babylonish captivity 
it was considered the seat of the true unadulterated 
Jews, in contradistinction to the Israelites mingled with 
the heathen in Samaria and Galilee. 

The boundaries of Judea were, on the east, the south- 
ern part of the Jordan, and the Dead Sea ; on the south, 
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Arabia Petrsea and Eg3rpt ; on the west, the district of 
the Philistines, and, in the time of the Romans, the 
Mediterranean ; and, on the north, the province of Sa- 
maria. In the time of Christ, as has been already ob- 
served, (the Syrian king Demetrius Soter having ab- 
stracted from Samaria, and annexed to Judea the half 
of the ancient territory of Ephraim, or the three towns 
of Lydda, Rama, and Ephraim, otherwise the districts of 
Akrabatene, Gophnitika, and Thamnitika),the northern 
boundary between Samaria and Judea formed a line 
which ran, almost parallel to the coast, from Caesarea 

ior more correctly Dor, a little more to the north) as 
ar as the village of Gabe, and from thence eastwards 
(to the south of Sichem, and near the village of Annat) 
through the mountains of Ephraim, above the city of 
Alexandrium, as far as the western bank of the Jordan. 
These boundaries gave Judea an extent much greater 
than that of Galilee and Samaria, so that the length of 
this province, from CaBsarea on the coast to Raphia, was 
nearly sixty miles, and its medium breadth, from the 
Mediterranean to the Jordan, was from thirty to thirty- 
six. Judea was divided in various ways. As a whole, 
this province was divided into the northern part, Ju- 
dea, in the restricted sense, and the southern Idumea, 
that is, the district south of Hebron, which was an- 
ciently inhabited by the descendants of Edom, son of 
Esau (Edomites or Idumeans), and which was con- 
quered by the warlike prince John Hyrcanus (B. C. 
1 S5-1 06), and ever afterwards attached to Judea ; Hyr- 
canus having forced the Idumeans to be circumcised, 
to embrace the Mosaic law, and thus to fraternise with 
the Jews. The Herodian family, which in the time of 
Christ ruled Judea, was notoriously of Idumean origin. 
Idumea is only once mentioned in the New Testament, 
viz. in Mark iii. 7, 8. In parts, Judea was divided into 
from ten to twelve different districts, which were named 
from their chief towns, their site, or other circumstances. 
As these divisions have not the smallest interest for 
Gospel history, and are seldom employed by the vari- 
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0U8 old geographical writers on Palestine, a moze par- 
ticular description of them in this place would not re- 
ward the trouble. 

As Judea was extremely hilly, its central part, where 
lay Jenissilem, being the highest quarter of the whole 
country, the ifertility of this provmce cannot, on the 
whole, be compared to that of Galilee; nevertheless 
the already mentioned plain of Sharon, on the coast, 
and the southern part of the plain of Jordan, were suf- 
ficiently fertile to lay claim to its share of the ancient 
lame of the country as " a land flowing with milk 
and honejr." Even the mountainous part of the pro- 
vince, with the exception of particular districts, such 
as that near Jericho on the western shore of the Dead 
Sea, was rendered highly productive by terraces on the 
heights, and rewarded, with abundant crops of every 
sort of valuable fruit, the industry of the cultivators, 
on which, in this part of the country, every thing de- 
pended. 

Owing to its extent this province was the most po- 
pulous. The amount of its population was also in- 
creased by the circumstance of the capital being in this 
part of the land, Jerusalem, namely, which as such was 
the great point of union to all the Jews both at home 
and abroad, and opened up to innumerable multitudes 
various sources of gain, which in other parts of the 
country either did not exist, or existed not to the same 
extent. Jerusalem accordingly was the seat of all the 
Internal commerce of the Jewish people, and the place 
^here assembled the caravans (itinerant companies of 
merchants) from the surrounding countries of the east, 
to which the sacred festivals there celebrated afforded 
excellent opportunity of holding highly important and 
lucrative fairs, by means of which comfort and abun- 
^ce pervaded the whole province, and maintained the 
easy intercourse of thousands. Judea, moreover, as has 
*>een already observed, when treating of Galilee, was 
the portion of the country least frequented by Christ, 
^ho merely passed through its towns at the seasons of 
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the great festivals, and only entered the village of Be- 
thany because there he could gratify his affections. 

The fate of Judea does not require to be here par- 
ticularly narrated, as this has been done already, when 
treating of the history of Palestine in general, since 
the return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity. 
Whatever, during this period, befel the country in gene- 
ral, befel Judea especially, because, as the central point 
of the whole Jewish polity, and the seat of the civil and 
religious authority, it always took the lead, whereas Ga- 
lilee and Samaria only followed its fortunes. Judea being 
distinguished by the possession of its strong metropolis, 
was invarialjly the immediate theatre of the tumults and 
wars with which Palestine, from the death of Alexander, 
was oppressed by the kings of Egypt and Syria, and lat- 
terly by the Romans. So that when the Romans had 
converted Judea into a province, dependent on their 
proconsul in Syria, they believed themselves sufficiently 
in possession of the whole country to grant, without 
dread, portions of it, such as Galilee and Pera3a, to the 
descendants of the Herodian family, with the nominal 
dignity of Jewish princes. 

The character of the natives of Judea has been al- 
ready given by contrast, when describing that of the 
Galileans and Samaritans. Their grand characteristic 
was the conviction impressed indelibly by the Mosaic 
law on the whole Israelitish people, that they were the 
exclusive favourites of God (Ex. xix. 5 ; Dent. vii. 6 ; 
xiv. 2 ; xxvi. 18) ; a conviction which was' carried to 
the height of absurdity and presumption, owing to the 
Babylonish captivity, on the one hand, the disgrace of 
which caused the Jews who returned to Palestine to 
esteem above every thing, and firmly to retain the re- 
stored constitution of their fathers ; and, on the other 
hand, the cruel and bloody persecutions of the kings of 
Syria, which, after the brave resistance of the Maccabee 
priuces, ended in the Jews being so much the more 
blindly attached to the Mosaic religion, and almost in- 
tolerably vain of their national privileges, and national 
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parity. Hence the stron*^ and undisguised contempt 
with which, in the time of Christ, they looked down 
not only on all foreign nations, but also on the not 
thoroughly Jewish Galileans, and the impure Samari- 
tans, as well as on those of their own race who, after 
the Assyrian and Babylonian captivity, lived in fo- 
reign countries (and were commonly called Hellenists). 
Heuce their determined zeal not to pollute themselves 
by near alliances with those not purely Jews. Hence 
their unbounded abhorrence of the heathen, and infu- 
riated hatred of the Romans, whose yoke they, the self- 
styled elect of the human race, were forced to bear, 
being unable to cast it off. Hence, in the time of 
Christ, the most credulous and fanatical hope of a Mes- 
siah or king, expected since the days of David, and 
who, as the genuine descendant of him under whom the 
nation had enjoyed the highest glory, should trample 
their oppressors in the dust, extend their kingdom to 
the ends of the earth, destroy the heathen, and make 
their religion universally dominant, and Jerusalem a 
place of pilgrimage to the faithful of every land, nay, 
who should even raise their dead ancestors to enjoy 
this glorious period, and execute merciless judgment 
on their ancient enemies, and all the heathen ! Hence 
the contenoptuous insult with which all enlightened 
nations at this period repaid the scorn of the Jews. 

To the all-conquerrng, proud, and enlightened Ro- 
mans, how contempible must have appeared the anti- 
quated manners and customs of this little state in a 
comer of their vast empire, the natives of which in 
foreign countries were usurers and petty traders ! How 
ridiculous to them must have seemed their absurd and 
self-contradictory pretensions, the wisdom on which 
they prided themselves, and which had been given to 
them to keep, and their silly claim to approaching uni- 
versal rule, even in the midst of their helplessness ! 
Not a single Greek or Roman author paid the smallest 
attention to the Jews at this time ; not one took the 
trouble to acquaint himself with their history, which 
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evea to them was of interest ; hence the errors and de- 
fects even in the brief notice which they take of them ; 
hence not one of them is ashamed to relate, with an 
air of conviction and truth, the most groundless ca> 
lumnies, and most disgraceful misrepresentations of 
Jewish customs and manners. Such was the state of 
the people in the time of Christ, that they could not 
comprehend their great countryman when he spoke to 
them of the indispensable need of reformation of mo- 
rals, of their foolish national pride, and the blindness 
of those who easily led the poor deluded multitude by 
the leading strings of religious prejudices, and com- 
pletely ruined their entire character by their phari- 
saical doctrine. What else could be expected than 
that which Christ, with his clear patriotic eye, so plain- 
ly foresaw, namely, that the utter destruction of the 
Jewish state by the power of the Romans could not at 
the farthest be deferred beyond (me generation. Fi- 
nally, the impossibility of improving the natives of Ju- 
dea, and the hatred and scorn with which they perse- 
cuted any one who attempted to bring the people to 
better views, were the principal reasons why Jesus du- 
ring his public life carefully avoided passing through 
the province of Judea, and travelled on the high road, 
without turning to the right or to the left, when, in 
order to fulfil the law, he went to Jerusalem at the time 
of the great festivals. 

The Romans were then the rulers of the country, 
and after the death of Herod, and the deposition of his 
son Archelaus, converted Judea and Samaria into a 
regular Roman province, under a Procurator, as al- 
ready narrated. After many predecessors, Pontius 
Pilate, a Roman knight, obtained this dignity from the 
Emperor Tiberius ( A. D. 28), without dreaming that 
by his mere connection with the death of Christ he 
should become the most celebrated of the Romans. 
Under him (and after the deposition of Ananus, ^Annas, 
John xviii. 13), his son Eleazer^ and one Simeon), 
Joseph called Caiaphas, the son-in-law of Ananus, was 
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high-priest at Jernsalein, and in this capacity took a 
most active part in tho execution of Christ, when he 
was condemned hy the Sanhedrim (John xi. 47—57). 
Besides what the history of Christ's death tells us of 
the amhiguous character of Pilate, who, owing to his 
criminality, had not the fortitude fully to acquit Jesus, 
he is described by other impartial authors as a man 
who, like most Roman governors in foreign provinces, 
sold justice, robbed the people, and committed many 
unpardonable acts of violence. Thus he attempted to 
hring into Jerusalem the Roman standards, adorned 
with an image of the emperor, which the Jews looked 
upon as a horrible profanation of the holy city, and 
would only desist after they had lain for five days be- 
fore his palace at Caesarea, weeping, and beseeching 
him under the fear of death. On another occasion, he 
heat and killed a great number of the Jews, when they 
resisted his resolution to make the temple treasury pay 
for an aqueduct to Jerusalem, fifteen miles long, al- 
though it was abundantly supplied with water. At 
length, after many other cruelties, having discomfitted 
the designs of an impostor (who promised to discover 
the sacred vessels of Moses buried in Mount Greririm), 
hy surrounding with cavalry and infantry, and cutting 
^ pieces most of the multitude who had attached them- 
selves to the impostor, he was deprived of his ofhce by 
Metellus, the proconsul in Syria, and sent to Rome to 
answer for it before the Emperor Tiberius, who was 
dead, however, before his arrival (A. D. 37). Tradi- 
tion says, with probability only, that the unrighteous 
judge of Christ did not retire from public life un- 
panished, but that the successor of Tiberius, Cains 
Caligula, banished him to Vionne in France, where he 
committed suicide (A. D. 40). 

In order to take a systematic view of the towns and 
vuiages deserving notice in the province of Judea, it 
yiU be best to divide them into three districts, assumed 
for the sake of our present object, and running from 
north to south. These are the western district on the 
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Mediterranean, which indeed, with the exception of the 
maritime town of Joppa, did not properly belong to 
Judea till the time of the Romans ; the middle <listrict 
of the united province ; and the eastern district on the 
west bank of the Jordan, and the western shore of the 
Dead Sea. 

(a.) In the western district of Judea was situated, 
in the first place, CcBsarea^ surnaraed Palestina^ in or- 
der to distinguish it from Caesarea Philippi, or Paneas, 
near the source of the Jordan, in the tetrarchy of Philip. 
At an earlier period it was called the Tower of Strato, 
probably from some Syrian governor of this name who 
had here built a castle or beacon for mariners. It was 
built on a promontory on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
and, like Ptolemais, was a maritime city of Palestine. 
Its great importance in the time of Christ was owing 
to Herod I. On his assuming the government he 
found it exceedingly small and insignificant, but its 
excellent position and plan induced him to raise it to 
the rank of a great conjmercial city, greatly enlarge, 
beautify, and fortify it, and build a new, commodious, 
and extensive harbour. With this object he lavished 
on it immense sums. The early inhabitants of the town 
were entirely Syrians or Greeks, but the building 
carried on by Herod was the means of introducing 
wandering Jews, who lived at perpetual feud with the 
former, a circumstance, as shall be narrated afterwards, 
which gave rise to the outbreak of the last Jewish war. 
Besides other splendid palaces, Herod built for him- 
self a princely castle of white marble, and erected at 
the harbour a large theatre, in which, after the Roman 
fashion, public games were held every five years, as 
well as a tasteful temple in honour of Caesar Augustus, 
and supplied the city with useful aqueducts. As he 
had built it completely after the Roman model, he 
changed its old name of Strato's Tower to Caesarea. 
When Judea was taken possession of by the Romans, it 
was thus exactly suited to be the residence of their go- 
vernors, and the head-quarters of the Roman power and 
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goyemment in Palestine. Herod Antipas also will- 
ingly held his coart here occasionally (Acts xii.). It 
thus became eminently prosperous, and induced all 
foreigners in alliance with the Romans to settle here. 
In strictly gospel history, notwithstanding its import- 
ance, it is not particularly noted, as Jesus never visit- 
ed it in the course of his travels. But in the history of 
the apostles it is frequently mentioned. It was here 
that Peter converted Cornelius, a centurion of the 
Italian band stationed there (Acts x. 1-43) and that 
Paul not only repeatedly preached during his travels 
(Acts ix. 29, 30; xviii. 21, 22 ; xxi. 7, 8, 9), but on 
one occasion was brought thither as a prisoner from 
Jerusalem (xxiii.) and kept two years in confinement, 
which gave him the opportunity of holding his well 
known interviews with the governors Felix and Festus, 
and king^ Herod Agrippa (Acts xxix. 25, 26). It was 
here, too, that Philip laboured in the cause of Christi- 
anity, so that a Christian church was early formed 
here, which was afterwards presided over by a bishop, 
and at a later period by an archbishop. In the times 
of the Crusades the Christians and Saracens had here 
many furious contests, by which at last it was destroy- 
ed. Its extensive ruins, consisting of walls and gates, 
still exist. It is uninhabited, however, from dread of 
the Bedouins. Long grass and flowers, as high as a 
man's breast, cover the whole area of the city (Pro- 
kesch.) 

Reckoning by a rather circuitous road, Caesarea was 
about sixty miles from Jerusalem. This road went 
through the town of Antipatris, rebuilt by Herod in 
honour of his father, and the earlier name of which, as 
well as of the plain on which it stood, was Kaphar- 
8abe (village of Saba). 

Of not less importance than Caesarea was the coast 
town of Joppa^ situated toward the south, at the ex- 
tremity of the plain of Sharon, and deriving its name 
from the beauty of its site on a hill so called. It had 
a magnificent view towards the sea, on the right and 
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left fertile and blooming plains, and toward the east 
the chain of mountains over whioh for twenty^two 
miles lay the road to Jerosalem. It's in early times 
moderately large but valuable harbour was made use 
of by Solomon, for the disembarkation of the timber 
he obtained from Hiram king of Tyre for the erection 
of the temple (2 Chron. ii. 16), and particularly for 
his foreign trade ; and, at a later period, it was, with 
the same object, much resorted to by the Maccabee 
high-priest Simon ; so that through the maritime com- 
merce of the Jews it was for a time highly prosperous ; 
and in the days of Pompey a most peculiar race of 
Jewish pirates were found in the Mediterranean. The 
city was thus at that time extremely flourishing -and 
populous, and also a most suitable place for the apostles 
of Christ to preach the Gospel (Acts ix. 36 ; x. 5-8, 
23). Owing to the importance of its harbour, it was 
distinguished in the time of the Crusades. Towards 
the end of the eleventh century it was taken by the 
Christians from the Turks (who had had possession of 
it since the year 636), and greatly improved, and con- 
verted into a very populous commercial town^ and an 
important point of connection between Palestine and 
Europe. In 1188 it again passed into the hands of 
its former masters, being captured by Saladin, and 
from them to the Turks in 1517. The miserable vil- 
lage, of dirty, dismal aspect, which, in the form of a 
semicircle, perched on an eminence a hundred and fifty 
feet above the coast, now occupies the site of ancient 
Joppa, is called Jaffa, and still serves eastern travellers 
as a landing-place in Palestine. Notwithstanding die 
oppressions under which they live, the Latin monks 
have here a hospice^ near the sea, for the reception of 
pilgrims, called the Monastery of Terra Santa, in which 
they always keep ready a cell, furnished with a table, 
a bed, paper, pens and ink, cool water, and white linen. 
Chateaubriand was here entertained with game, fish, 
pomegranates, melons, grapes, fresh dates, Levant cof- 
fee, and Cyprus wine ; but Henry Meyr, who caoie.^- 
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ter Um, speaks of ver^ sorry fere. It was, however, 
daring the time of a fast. The village itself, the inha- 
bitants of which are Greeks, Arabs, and Turks, and 
which consists merely of several strong buildings, and 
a small castle on the shore, has, in recent times, been 
invested with new interest, by two unheard of atro- 
cities perpetrated by Bonaparte, of whichwe shall after- 
wards speak. Henry Meyr found here, as well as 
along the whole course of the Mediterranean, voung 
plantations of figs, olives, and mulberries, all the old 
having been cut down by the French, and the whole 
of the incomparable soil around Jaffa utterly unculti- 
vated, although, in other hands than those of the Turks, 
it would resemble a garden. 

Rama (or Ramie) is generally said to be Arimathea, 
the birth-place of Joseph, who, though a member of the 
Sanhedrim, had, after the death of Christ, the magna- 
nimity publicly to acknowledge his secret friendship 
with him. Arimathea, however, is rather to be sought 
for in the mountains of Judea. This Rama is a pret- 
tily situated little town, surrounded with numerous 
olive, fig, pomegranate, and nopal trees, as well as 
stately palms, and, according to the account of Prokesch 
in 1829, contained above 800 Greek, and about 2000 
Mahometan, inhabitants. Owing to the fertility of the 
soil, the latter are extremely comfortable. Here is the 
Franciscan convent foundea by Philip the Good, Duke 
of Burgundy, which is called the Convent of the Holy 
Land, and whose capacious buildings are a convenient 
shelter to pilgrims. It enjoys the constant protection 
of the Turkish governors, wr which it gives annually 
a hundred piastres, and a present of four ells of cloth. 
The church is small, and is said to stand on the site of 
the house of Joseph of Arimathea. Eastward of this 
Rama, over the at first beautiful, but soon dismal and 
barren mountains of Judea, runs in a constant ascent 
the road to Jerusalem, which the most recent travellers 
describe as most wearisome, and in some places dan- 
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gerous, as the clefts among the rocks aftord very con- 
reDient resorts for Arab robbers. 

Below the more soatherly coast town of Jamnia 
(which was noted in the times of the Maccabees as a 
popalous seaport, and after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, as a seat of Jewish learning) lay, more in the di- 
rection of Egjrpt, the ancient territory of the Philis- 
tines, with its five principal cities, Ekron^ Askdod^ 
Gath^ Ascalon, and Gaza^ by which the plain (of Se- 
phelah) was highly beautified and cultivated. As, how- 
ever, Ashdod ana Gaza are only cursorily mentioned 
in the New Testament as the scene of the apostle 
Philip's labours, it is sufficient here to have named them. 
Rapkia is the last city of Palestine in the direction of 
Egypt. 

(6.) In the central district of the province of Judea, 
only the following villages and towns are deserving of 
notice. 

The village of Anuat^ which, indeed, does not occur 
in the history of the Gospel, but must be noticed as the 
boundary between Samaria and Judea. It lay about 
nine miles south of the Samaritan metropolis Sichem. 

The city of Silo^ south-east of Anuat, situated about 
twelve miles from Sichem, and destroyed long before 
the time of Christ, is only of importance in Old Tes- 
tament history. For about three hundred years, from 
the time, namely, of Joshua to that of Samuel, it was 
the place where were stationed the tabernacle, and the 
ark of the covenant, and where the tribes and families 
of Israel assembled to consult on their common affairs. 
Jerusalem subsequently supplanted it. 

Bethel^ anciently called Luz, situated among the 
mountains of Ephraim, on the road from Sichem to 
Jerusalem, at the distance of nineteen miles from the 
former, and thirteen miles from the latter, is only de- 
serving of mention because it occurs in the histories of 
Abraham and Jacob (Gen. xiii. 8 ; xii. 3 ; xxviii. 19). 
In the times of the Judges it served as the place whero 
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met the annual general convocation ; and, along with 
Dan, on the north, it, as the most southerly citj in the 
kingdom of Israel, was, by king Jeroboam, made the 
principal seat of the idolatry by which he sought to de- 
tach his people from all share in the divine service at 
Jerusalem (1st Kings xii. 28-32). It was still in ex- 
istence in the time of Christ, and, in the last Jewish 
war, was taken by the Romans, and provided with a 
garrison ; but it is not mentioned in the gospel his- 
tory, and its ruins alone are now to be seen. 

There is a doubt as to the position of the otherwise 
unimportant village of Emmau$^ mentioned in the his- 
tory of the resurrection (Luke xxiv. 13), and reckoned 
to be nine miles from Jerusalem, and which we must 
not confound with the town of Emmaus (Nicopolis, now 
a village, in which are the ruins of a tower), on the 
road to Joppa. It is, with most probability, supposed 
to have been north-west of Jerusalem, because it is to 
be presumed that Christ, after his resurrection, wished 
to go to Upper Galilee by way of it, the town of Beth- 
boron, and the mountains of Ephraim, on the northern 
boundary of Samaria, in order that he might not meet 
the caravans returning from the Passover, by the com- 
mon road to Jericho. 

A little more to the east, and westward of Jerusalem, 
in the direction of Bethel, at the distance of about nine 
miles from the former, lay the village of Bama (Rama> 
thaini Zophim, probably the Arimathea of the New Tes- 
tament), which, like other places of the same name, was 
so called from its elevated position. It was anciently 
celebrated as the birth-place and abode of Samuel, and 
as the site of one of the schools of the prophets (1st 
Sam. i. 19, 20 ; xix. 19, 20). The Arab village, which 
now stands on a hill amid the ruins of the ancient Ra- 
ma, is a small wretched place, and is called Samuele. 
Tbe road from thence to Jerusalem, which is seen di- 
rectly in front of Rama, is very rough and stony. 

Jerusalem, the capital of Judea, and aU Palestine^ 

and which was and is of such interest to millions, even 
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to those who are neither Jews nor Christians, here pre- 
sents itself as the subject of a more minute description. 
The names and fortunes of this city hare varied at dif- 
ferent times. In the remotest antiquity, it was called 
Salem (the city of peace), but it is an improbable tra- 
dition that it was the Salem of king Melchisedec 
(Qen. xiv. 18), as this, with more likelihood, may be 
identified with the abore-mentioned Salim, or Salumias, 
near the Jordan. Its subsequent name was Jebus 
(Josh. XY. 8 ; Jud^s xix. 10-12). It was so called 
as the chief city of a Canaanitish race, the Jebusites, 
whose kin^, Adonibezek, was attacked, taken prisoner, 
and slain, by Joshua, who, however, was not in circum- 
stances there to take up his residence. At a later pe- 
riod, the lower part of the city was taken from the 
Jebusites, by the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, on 
whose borders it lay ; but the higher and fortified por- 
tion remained in the possession of the former, so that it 
was inhabited both by Is^elites and Jebusites. King 
David was the first to deprive the Jebusites of the strong 
upper town (2d Sam. v. 2-9), and to remove thither his 
residence from Hebron, where he had reigned for seven 
years and a half. It was long called the city of Zion, 
from Mount Zion, on which was built the strong upper 
town, which David made still stronger. At a later 
period — ^when is not precisely known, but probably 
when the ancient name of Salem was altered, it was 
called Jerusalem (the dwelling of peace), and this name 
it retained, without variation, until its destruction by 
the Romans. It was, perhaps, greatly owing to its 
strongly fortified capital that the kingdom of Judah 
lasted for a hundred and thiry-four years longer than 
that of Israel, as in ancient times such cities, during 
war, had an important influence on the fate of an en- 
tire country; and although it suffered much from the 
constant tumults and feuds in which the kingdom of 
Judah was involved with all its neighbours, it was, for 
the first time, repeatedly taken by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
at last utterly destroyed. (2d Kings xxv.) After the 
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Babylonish captivity also, when it rose again from its 
rains (Nehem. iii. 4), it had, for five huncued years, to 
submit to unspeakable miseries and devastations, firom 
the kings of Syria and Egypt, who were perpetually 
fighting for the possession of Judea, from the Romans, 
and likewise from Herod I. before he was firmly esta- 
blished in his kingdom ; but again restored, beautified, 
and strengthened, it existed in the time of Christ in 
greater splendour and magnificence, until (A. D. 70) in 
the end of the last Jewish war, it was taken by the 
Romans, after incredible exertions, and totally destroyed 
and levelled with the dust. 

The city which, forty-eight years afterwards, was 
built by JClius Hadrianus, the Roman emperor, was 
named from him ^lia Capitolina. At the begin- 
ning of the fourth century after the Christian era, when 
the Roman emperors and their whole empire had em- 
braced Christianity, this name again gave place to the 
old sacred scriptural name of Jerusalem. Increased 
in splendour, it bore this name for about a hundred 
years during the Crusades, when Godfrey of Bouillon 
captured it from the Mahometans (who, under the ca- 
liph Omar, had possessed it since A. D. 636), and made 
it the metropolis of a Christian kingdom (A. D. 1098 
to 1187), and by the western Christians of Europe it is 
so called to this day. By the Saracens and Turks, 
however, the former of whom were deprived of it by 
the latter in A. D. 1517, it is now generally called El 
Kods, an Arabic word, meaning the Holy, because it 
is the capital pf a country dear to them as the scene of 
many miracles. 

The site of Jerusalem was very elevated, not merely 
because the whole neighbourhooa was the highest part 
of all Judea, so that in Scripture we constantly read of 
going up to Jerusalem (Luke ii. 41 ; Matt. xx. 17, 18 ; 
Acts xviii. 22), but because the city was partly built 
on a hill, and the elevated valley in connection with it. 
This hill bore the general name of Zion (from its being 
dry and parched, probably), and on three sides, the east, 
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south, and west, was surronnded bj a deep precipitoas 
valley, so that the city was strongly fortified by nature. 

The valley on the east of Zion, by which it is sepa- 
rated from the opposite, and equally elevated Meant of 
Olives, is called the valley of Kedron, from a stream of 
the same name which flows through it, or the valley of 
Jehosaphat, from the tomb of Jehosaphat, said to have 
been there discovered. The valley on the sonth was 
called Ge-Hinnom, or Ben-Hinnom, and separated 
Mount Zion from the opposite hill of Hinnom ; the 
valley was called the valley of Gihon, and separated 
Zion from the opposite hill of Gihon. On the north, 
on the contrary, Zion gradually sloped, and formed an 
open mountain flat. This hill, bearing the general name 
of Zion, on which the entire city rested, was naturally 
divided into four distinct hills, separated from each other 
by the intervening declivities and hollows, and thus 
formed four distinct quarters of the city, varying in ele- 
vation, according to the nature of the place on which 
they were built. 

These four hills were named Zion (in the restricted 
sense), Akra, Moriah, and Bezetha. Of these, Zion 
was the loftiest : on its south side, which was very steep, 
it overlooked the valley of Gehinnom, on the west the 
valley of Gihon, on the south the valley of Kedron, or 
Jehosaphat, on the north, however, it was separated 
from the hill of Akra by a deep narrow valley, and from 
Moriah by Ophel, a gradual descent about as high as 
the lowest part of Moriah, and a broad ditch, over which 
there was a bridge. 

Upon this Zion, the most elevated part of the city, 
lay what, for this reason, was called the upper town, 
and the castle of David, which was captured from the 
Jebusites, and enlarged and strengthened by David, the 
arsenal, the guard-house, the palace of the high-priest, 
the state prison, and other public, as well as the princi- 
pal private buildings. 

Mount Akra (so called from a lofty tower built by 
the Syrian king Antiochus Epiphanes, for the purpose 
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of commanding the opposite temple) was bounded by 
the valley of Gihon, in a straight line with the west 
side of Zion, on the south by the valley which, in the 
manner already mentioned, separated it from the north 
parts of Zion ; on the east by the ditch, which separated 
it from the west side of Moriah ; and ran northward 
with a gradual descent. On this Akra Twhich the Mac - 
cabee prince Simon greatly reduced ana leveUed, in or- 
der to destroy the erections made on it by Antiochus) 
lay the lower town, and the palace built by Solomon, 
and which, after him, was the residence of all the kings 
of Judah. 

Mount Moriah was bounded on the east by the val- 
ley of Kedron, or Jehosaphat ; on the south by Zion, 
with which it was connected by the above-mentioned 
bridge ; on the west by Akra, from which it was sepa- 
rated by the above ditch ; and on the north bv Bezetha, 
from which it was separated by a garden. This Moriah 
was at first an irregular height, and, consequently, when 
the temple was to be built on it, required to be made 
fit for the purpose by the elevation of its east side, and 
prodigious levellings, which still excite astonishment. 
It was completely covered by the buildings connected 
with the temple, on the north-west side of which the 
Maccabee prince and high-priest Simon built, on a rock 
fifty feet high, a tower (B. C. 140), which Herod named 
Antonia, in honour of Antony the Roman. In course 
of time, this tower was greatly enlarged and strengthened, 
and on all sides paved with huge smooth stone flags, so 
that it could be ascended by no enemy. It was sur- 
rounded by strong walls and towers, and internally, 
after the manner of a fortress, provided with every ne- 
cessary for a garrison. It was connected with the 
temple by means of steps, and a secret passage, so that 
it could easily watch and overawe the city. There was, 
likewise in the direction of the temple, one tower, forty 
feet higher than the rest (a hundred and forty feet high, 
that is), from the summit of which they could overlook 
what was going on in the courts of the temple. 
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Bezetha (or the new city, so called becaase it was 
built on account of the increasing population) was 
bounded on the east by the valley of Kedron, or Jeho- 
saphat, in a straight line with Moriah ; on the south, it 
wai separated from the said Moriah by the garden al- 
ready noticed ; and on the west and the north ended in 
an open plain. On this hill, along with other buildings, 
was situated the palace of Herod I. 

The entire city lying on these four hills was sur- 
rounded by three walls in the following manner. The 
first wall mcluded Mount Zion in the restricted sense, 
alon^ with the upper city, and Mount Moriah, and was 
diyided into two by the precipitous heights at the val- 
ley of Kedron, and the vsdleys of Gehinnom and 
Gihon, and on these three sides was completely inac- 
cessible. It was besides so prodigiously high and strong, 
that, after the capture of the city in the last Jewish 
war, Titus himself could not conceal his astonishment. 
The second, or middle wall, as it was called, surround- 
ed the lower city on Mount Akra on the north, so that 
from the point where Zion abutted on Akra, it ran 
through the centre of the latter, until it united with 
the temple mount and the tower of Antonia. The 
third wall began on the north-western extremity of Zion, 
embraced the remaining part of the lower city on 
Mount Akra, was by king Herod Agrippa I. carried 
entirely round the new city or Bezetha, and united 
with the first wall on the east of Moriah at the valley 
of Kedron. The whole city was thus prodigiously 
strong for those times, as it was unapproachable on the 
sides of the valleys Kedron, Gehinnom, and Gihon, as 
well as by Moriah and Zion, and could only be taken 
from the lower city on Akra, and even here it t«as 
necessary to overpower three separate walls, mutually 
supporting each other, before gaining possession of the 
upper town, and the separately fortified temple, and 
the tower of Antonia. This explains the necessity of 
the grievous and protracted siege at the last capture of 
Jerusalem by Titus. Those three walls, moreover, were 
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likewise provided at certain distances, and in the most 
exposed places, with quadrangular towers forty feet in 
breadth and height, wnich served for their better pro- 
tection ; and among these the tower of Antonia, on the 
outermost wall, resembled a regular fortress, and being 
a hundred and forty feet high, had an extensive view. 
On the first wall there were sixty, on the second four- 
teen, and on the third ninety towers. 

Of the gates of Jerusalem the following were the 
principal. On the east of the city, from south to 
JDorth, the water, horse, sheep, fish, and old ^tes ; on 
the north side, from east to west, the gate of Ephraim, 
and the gate of the comer, on the west side, from north 
to south, the valley, dung, and fountain-gates. There 
was no gate on the south side, owing to its steepness 
toward the valley of Gehinnom. Being situated on 
hills, the streets and roads of the city had natural ele- 
vations and descents, and were thus in particular places 
very steep and precipitous. They were generally 
named from the handicraftsmen and artizans, who, af- 
ter the manner of the east, had their houses, work- 
shops, and booths arranged there in company ; hence, 
for example, the streets of the bakers, butchers, and 
wool-combers. 

Following the course of the external wall, the whole 
circuit of the city was about eight miles. The ordi- 
naiy number of its inhabitants was from a hundred and 
twenty to a hundred and fifty thousand men ; but at 
the time of the great feasfjs it amounted to much more 
than a million, owing to the prodigious influx of Jews 
^m all countries; and this explains how so many 
Jews perished at the destruction of this city by Titus, 
Those who at the time of the festivals could not find 
accommodation in the city itself, encamped in tents in 
the vicinity. " The ordinary population of Jerusalem 
^^onsisted partly of Jews actually settled there, partly 
of foreign Jews who came thither for study, as St Pauii 
or for business only, for a part of the year, and had a 
synagogue of their own (Acts ii. 9), and lastly of Ro- 
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mans who accompanied the govemor, bat these chiefly 
lived at CsBsapea," 

The building in Jerusalem most worthy of notice 
was undoubtedly the temple. Its form was prescribed 
to all succeeding generations by Solomon, who built 
the first temple. This first temple is described in the 
Scriptures as an architectural wonder, but strictly con- 
sidered, it was only suited to the taste of the times, 
aiid rather a poor building, not ^ be compared to a 
Greek or Roman temple.* It properly consisted of 
three parts, namely, first the temple, strictly speaking, 
a simple erection of three stories, a hundred and sixty 
feet long, forty broad, and sixty high, with a tower-like 
portico before the entrance, aoout twenty feet broad, 
and forty high. Before the entrance stood pillars of 
brass called Jachin and Boaz, probably from the per- 
sons by whom they had been dedicated to God. The 
under story of the building was divided into the sanc- 
tuary, where the usual divine services were performed, 
and the holy of holies, into which the high-priest 
entered only once a year, on the great day of atone- 
ment, in order to perform the prescribed sacred offices. 
In the upper story were preserved the ancient ark of 
the tabernacle, and other sacred utensils. Around the 
lower story there ran a colonnade, in which were the 
residences of the officiating priests and Levites. This 
temple was, secondly, surrounded by a long quadrangle, 
having various connected buildings and porches, in 
which were numerous chambers and halls, which served 
a variety of purposes, and, being detached from the 
temple, formed several courts, such as the court of the 
priests, the court of the Israelites, and the court of 
the women. These contiguous buildings formed in 
different places broad square towers, which overlooked 
all the courts. They were approached from the out- 
side by a trellice work of stone, on which there was an 
inscription forbidding the entrance of all who were not 

* See Note P. 
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genuine Jews. Round this central part of the temple 
there ran, in the third place, a large square covered 
colonnade, constituting the open space around the temple 
buildings, and called the Court of the Gentiles, because, 
in order not to pollute the temple, no one not a Jew 
could go beyond it.* This temple of Solomon was de- 
molished by Nebuchadnezzar on the destruction of the 
kingdom of Judah, and was rebuilt by the Jewish colony 
which returned from the Babylonish captivity under 
Ezra and Nehemiah, but in a style much poorer, and 
much less imposing ; and in this state it continued till 
the time of Herod I. In the eighteenth year of his 
reign, partly in order to gratify his own taste for archi- 
tecture, and partly to gain the favour of the Jews, who 
hated him, this Ring began by degrees to add to this 
second temple until he entirely rebuilt it, in its previ- 
ous form, indeed, but with much greater magnificence. 
The temple itself he finished in a year and a half, but it 
was not till eight years after that he completed the 
buildings connected with it, in which, in the time of 
Christ, a great Jewish court, composed of twenty-three 
members, held its sittings, and where also were a syna- 
gogue, and other rooms and halls for the learned to as- 
semble in, and to which Jesus himself resorted, as it is 
said of him " he taught in the temple." The third 
division, comprising the exterior precincts of the tem- 
ple buildings was not completed, amid many interrup- 

* From the relation of these extensive outworks to the dimi- 
nntive temple, and the still smaller holy of holies, we perceive, 
that they had the same connection with each other as in the 
heathen temples. For the vastness by which the temples of 
Crreeee and Rome so struck the eye, consisted only in their ex- 
'terior buildings, their pillars, and the colonnades by which they 
vere smroonded. The temples themselves, with their interior 
ceOa, were m general very small and unadorned, so that thev 
<5annot be compared to a gothic Christian church, in which, with 
Its forty or fifty pillars, there is room for a man to lose himself. 
This style of temple architecture was, as it were, a most signifi- 
cant emblem of heathenism itself — showy without and empty 
within. 
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tions, until the time of hia nncle Herod Agrippa ; so 
that the Jews coald tmlj declare to Christ that the 
temple took forty-six years to complete it (John ii. 20.) 

As the temple hill was not entirely leyel, hut, parti- 
cularly in the west side, where stood the temple, a gra- 
dual ascent, the entire buildings of the temple, with 
their different courts, were in the form of terraces^ so 
that one had to mount from the one to the other, and 
we therefore read of going up to, and coming down 
from the temple (Luke xyiii. 10-14.) From the temple 
hill to the north-west and south, there was a view 
of the whole city, which lay before the spectator, spread 
out in perspective like a large picture. On the other 
hand, mm the opposite and equally lofty Mount of 
Olives on the east, there was a charming view of the 
temple, with the whole gorgeous buildings erected by 
Herod ; and this explains the conversation uarrateo, 
Matt. xxiv. 1-3. The whole city in fact was over- 
looked from this point, for the four hills on which it 
stood were directly below the Mount of Olives ; hence 
the view of it during his last approach to it byihis hill, 
drew tears from Jesus as he thought of the melancholy 
fate which awaited it (Luke xix. 41.) 

Moreover, the unitea buildings of the temple were, by 
their various walls, formed at intervals into squares, 
each of which was in some degree a distinct fort, and 
which in the last Jewish war were so skilfully applied 
to this purpose by the military parties which had thrown 
themselves into them, that the temple was not taken by 
the Romans until long after the lower town. It is super- 
fluous here to observe, that the passage in Matt. xxi. 
12, is very much illustrated by the form ascribed to 
the temple. At the time of tue great festivals there 
must undoubtedly have been in the vicinity of the temple 
numerous booths, stalls, and money tables, in order 
that the strangers who had come to the feast might 
have the means of purchasingthe various articles required 
for the offerings, such as animab, salt, flour, oil, &c.) 
and likewise get change for their money in the Jewish 
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coin in which the temple tax had to be paid. Bat in<^ 
stead of placing these somewhat below toe temple hill, 
thej had thrust them into the outer court of the temple 
itself; and the confusion thence arising, which the Jews 
are notorious for creating in a way most peculiarly dis- 
tracting, must have greatly annoyed the prophet of 
Nazareth as he taught in the central halls of the tem- 
ple ; so that at last he used force against them, and 
vehemently denounced the priests, who probably de- 
rired from this source a large regular profit. They 
bad thus converted the holy temple into a den of mur- 
derers, a place of concealment for thieves, robbers, and 
all sorts of yagabonds. 

Modem Jerusalem, in appearance a picture of the 
sad condition of the whole country, stands indeed on 
the site of the ancient city, but it is only on the east 
and west sides that it preseryes its former boundaries, 
and includes within its walls a large portion of Mount 
Zion, as well as the plateau of Bezetha. It is only on 
the west side that the houses are close to each other ; 
but on the east there are numerous gaps and vacuities. 
From the Mount of Oliyes, which anciently afforded 
such a splendid prospect, the spectator looks down on 
the city, which vnth its lofty massive walls and numerous 
sqnare and round towers appears an uniform mass of 
loWy heavy, fiat, square houses, thus possessing no ele- 
gance of form, mingled with the towers of Christian 
churches, the minarets of Mohammedan mosques, and 
tbe lofty summits of a few melancholy cypresses. 

The small and narrow streets of the city run up and 
down over an uneven surface, here and there unpaved, 
dusty, and covered with loose flints, and are gloomy 
and dark, owing to the awnings which are easily thrown 
across. In its miserable shops only trifling articles are 
exposed for sale, and there is every where apparent a 
^d want of population, for the number of its inhabi- 
^ts, Turks, Arabs, Jews, and Christians, only amounts 
^ about twelve or fifteen thousand. The Christians 
^ a mixture of all the eastern and western sects, and, 
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in retam for an annual iribate to the masters of the coun« 
try, possess churches and convents, which often serve 
as a place of refuse to the native Arabs of the vicinity, 
who are oppressed and persecuted by the Turks. 

The principal convents are the Latin convent of 
Franciscans, St Salvador, or the convetit of the Holy 
Land. In 1829 it was inhabited bv forty monks, who 
were all either Spaniards or Italians, and a mitred 
abbe, the head of the Latin church in the Holy Land. 
The Armenian convent of St James has a thousand 
cells for pilgrims, and is the finest, richest, and cleanest 
of all the Christian religious houses in Jerusalem. The 
Greeks have twenty small convents. Buckingham 
gives a description of the religious service of the con- 
vent, such as to make every real Christian blush. The 
Coptic monks keep a house of bad fame for strangers. 
(See Buckingham, vol. i. p. 333. — Trans.) 

The scanty remnant of Jews still remaining here, 
and amounting to a thousand men and three thousand 
women, is in a most wretched condition. They and 
their poor dwellings are confined to that portion of 
the city which lay between ancient Zion and the temple ; 
they see themselves shut out from all intercourse with 
the other inhabitants, walk mournfully about without 
complaining, endure every species of extortion with^ 
out craving or obtaining redress, submit to every sort 
of abuse without a sigh, and when they give utterance 
to their misery, meet secretly by night in the valley of 
Jehosaphat, among the tombs of their ancestors. They 
still hope, however, in him who shall redeem Zion, and 
animated by this, patiently endure their wretched £ate 
as slaves where they once were masters. 

On the site of the ancient temple stands the princi- 
pal mosque of the Mohanunedans: Henry Meyr describes 
its appearance from the Mount of Olives as inexpres- 
sibly magnificent ; but no infidel. Christian, or Jewish 
foot dare cross its threshhold, save at the risk of death. 
It is called El Sakhra, and was built by the Caliph 
Omar, turned into a Christian church by the Crusaders, 
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and again converted into a mosque by Sultan Saladin. 
" It occupies," says Prokescb, " the whole southern 
quarter of the present city, and crowns the summit of 
Moriah. In the marble paved court there is a walk 
two hundred paces long, a hundred and fifty broad, and 
eight steps high. On this rests an octagon temple, 
with a round cupola, covered with lead. This termi- 
oates in a minaret, surmounted by a crescent. The 
windows of the mosque, eight in number, are of the 
same height as the walls. The prevailing colour is green ; 
and the architecture is light and tasteful. Round the 
court there runs a green, and this is surrounded by 
twelve porticos of white marble, and having two or 
three arches. The rest of the space is covered with 
corresponding buildings, belonging to the mosque. The 
green may be five hundred paces long, and lour hun- 
<b!ed broad." The inside of the mosque is minutely 
described in Von Hammer s Mine of the East. Pro- 
kesch, observes, " the stone from which Mahomet 
ascended to heaven is shewn here, encased in mosaic. 
Sixteen marble pillars support the first story, and the 
same number the cupola. There is a door at each of 
the four quarters of the earth, as was likewise the case 
in the ancient temple. These are supported by six 
pillars of marble or porphyry." 

The most remarkable building belonging to the Chris- 
tians is the church of the holy sepulchre, which, during 
the night of the 12th October 1808, was totally de- 
stroyed by fire, but afterwards rebuilt. " The Roman 
Catholics accuse the Greeks of having raised the fire, 
^d it is a fact, that, at the time of the accident, the 
latter had the money and the materials for the erection 
of the present church already prepared, and that since 
they erected it, the Catholics have been deprived of 
many of their former privileges," — " so that the Greeks 
are now the custodiers of the Holy Sepulchre, and in 
possession of the principal authority over the church." 
(Prokesch). 

I& 1834 this church was so siiattered by a violent 
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earthqaake that its foundations were shaken, and seye" 
ral of its pillars broken. Its style is beautiful and or- 
nate ; and within it is a chapel, which is said to stand 
directly over the tomb in which Jesus was buried. 
Only ardent faith, howeyer, can look for the place of 
Christ's crucifixion and burial in this position, in the 
middle of the city, between the ancient temple and 
the royal palace, ^r the New Testament expressly de-^ 
clares that this was beyond the walls of Jerusalem 
(John xix. 20 ; Hebrews xiii. 12). 

Until the year 1817 the Catholics of the Latin church 
were the possessors of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
but, owing to the deficiency of the contributions from 
Europe, being unable to give the Turks the high tri- 
bute which was paid by the Greeks, the possession of 
it was transferred to the latter. When Henry Meyr 
yisited the church and the Holy Sepulchre, he witnessed 
so much that was profane and disgusting, that he de- 
clares that were he a Mahometan nothing could here 
induce him to become a Christian. 

On the summit of Zion there is an old ruined castle, 
which nearly commands the whole city, and was built 
in the time of the crusades. The Christian inhabitants 
of Jerusalem drive a brisk trade in sacred images and 
relics, by means of which they pay the heavy demands 
which they are compelled to grant to the Turks for per- 
mission to inhabit the holy city ; but the trade is now 
greatly fallen away. The actual governor of the city 
is the Pacha of Damascus for the time being, who here 
keeps an aga, or sub-governor. He comes himself oc- 
casionally, however, in order to draw the revenue, and 
his visit is always dreaded by the inhabitants, as his 
robbery and extortions are unbounded. Prokesch gives 
the number of its population in 1829 as 21,000 ; 8000 
Mahometans, 3000 Greeks, 5000 Jews, 4000 Arme- 
nians, and about 1000 Catholics and Maronites. 

The neighbourhood of Jerusalem possesses no beauty, 
being composed of bare, bleak, blue crags and rocks, 
destitute of water, and not at all rural in appearance. 
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Not a solitary house is to be seeD, or only one here 
and there round the city, for nobody dares to build be- 
yond the walls, on account of the wild Arabs. " The 
general colour of the vicinity," observes Prokesch, " is 
grey, intersected with patches of green. Perfect still- 
ness reigns throughout the scene, and gives it an inde- 
scribable expression. Jerusalem and its environs are 
like no other city and neighbourhood. One cannot 
stand on the spot which, historically considered, is the 
source of the greatest revolution in the world, without 
being overcome by deep emotion, in unison with the 
surrounding scenery." 

In the neighbourhood of Jerusalem we have yet to 
notice Golgotha (the place of a skull), that is, the com- 
mon place of execution in the time of Christ. It lay 
to the north-west of Jerusalem, beyond the walls, and 
was not, as is commonly supposed, a separate hill, but 
an elevated plain. Its exact position cannot now be 
determined, but this much is certain, it was not the 
Mount Calvary on which, in the centre of the city, now 
is built the church of the holy sepulchre. 

Gethsemane (the oil press), a retired village, sur- 
rounded by a large olive plantation, where Jesus in his 
retirement was apprehended by Judas and his enemies 
(Matt. xxvi. 30; John xviii. 1), was situated on the 
other side of the brook Kedron, on the western declivity 
of the Mount of Olives, in the valley of the same name. 
The place already described, where stand eight large 
and very ancient trees, the oil and fruit of which are 
sold for large sums to the bigoted Spaniards, is pointed 
out by travellers as the ancient Gethsemane. '' This 
spot," observes Prokesch, however it be regarded, is one 
of those places the history of which irresistibly fills the 
mind with peace. What character illustrious on the 
stage of public life has not his Gethsemane, where, un- 
der the burden of the envy and hatred of his enemies, 
the wrongs of ingratitude, the weaknesses and thought- 
lessness of his friends, the presentiments of grievous 
sacrifices and trials, to which every noble human efibrt 
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is condemned, his soul is saddened and intimidated, 
troubled even unto death, and his heart groans that, if 
it be possible, that hour may pass ? In such moments 
he numbers the few who truly adhere to him, and men- 
tally says to them, '' remain here and watch with me !" 
But of these how small the number who watch with 
him one hour ! '' The spirit is willing but the flesh is 
weak," (Matt, xxiv.) 

Acel(mma (the field of blood, or strictly the red field), 
which was purchased with the traitorous reward of Judas, 
as a place of burial for strangers dying in Jerusalem 
(Matt, xxyii. 3-8^, lay south-east of the city beyond 
the valley of Geninnom, on the plateau of the same 
name, and was probably so called from the abundance 
of red earth which was dug there for the use of the 
potter. It still serres as the burial-place of strangers 
and pilgrims dying in Jerusalem. The Christians there 
call it the holy field, and are obliged to give a large 
tribute for it to the Turks. Prokesch describes Acel- 
dama as a declivity on the right of the valley of Ge- 
hinnom, broad, deep, divided into two parts, and still 
having a great number of secret caves, constructed in 
Christian times, in which the Armenians until lately 
have been in the practice of burying. 

He describes the other valleys round Jerusalem as 
in general full of tombs in the rocks, having a greater 
or smaller number of chambers, within which, on shelves 
of rock, the dead bodies were deposited, wrapped up 
in cloths. 

Other places in the vicinity of Jerusalem deserving 
of notice, such as the Fountain of Siloam, the Pool of 
Bethesda, &c. have already been described in their 
proper places. 

If we now follow the road which runs east of the 
city over the Mount of Olives, and was the high road 
through Jericho to Gralilee, the well-known villages of 
Bethphage and Bethany are on the left, on the north- 
eastern declivity of the Mount of Olives. 

The former of these, Bethphage^ had its name from 
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the plantations of fig trees by which it was surrounded, 
and in gospel history is only noted because Jesus from 
an unknown friend in this place borrowed the ass on 
which he made his last entry into Jerusalem ^Matt. xxi 
1.) This village is generally supposed to nave been 
the nearer of the two to the public road. 

About three hundred yards to the side of this, at the 
distance of two miles from Jerusalem, lay the more in- 
teresting village of Bethany^ called the place of dates, 
from the plantations of palm trees in the vicinity. 
However insignificant this plaice may have been in it- 
self it was nevertheless the favourite place of Christ's 
residence, when his travels brought him to Jerusalem. 
On such occasions he probably spent the night here, 
and not in the city. Here lived Martha, Mary, and 
Lazarus, with which family he was on terms of the 
closest friendship. It is supposed, not improbably, 
that, as Christ so often addresses her, Martha was the 
mistress of the house (Luke x. 40), and that she was 
the widow of Simon the Pharisee, who once asked 
Jesus to dine with him, and on that occasion used him 
rather inhospitably (Luke vii. 36-50 ; Matt. xxvi. 6 ; 
Mark xiv. 3). After his death, the widow and her fa- 
mily endeavoured to obliterate the recollection of this 
circumstance by the kindest attention to the illustrious 
Teacher. Tradition also adds, that this Martha was 
very rich, and that she was subsequently married to 
one Jesus Gramla, a member of the high court at Je- 
rusalem, and that she was still alive at the last siege 
of this city. Sufiice it to say, that her house at Beth- 
any was to Jesus a true temple of friendship, where he 
was always received with sincere aflfection and respect, 
and that he on his part rewarded this by the im- 
portant service of raising Lazarus from the dead (John 
xi.) He was mostly here during the week on which 
he suffered, as he returned every evening from Jeru- 
salem to Bethany, in order to be safe in the bosom of 
friendship from the persecutions of his enemies (Matt. 
xxi. 17; Mark xi. 11). The last moment of his vi- 
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Bible existence was spent here, for Luke (xxiv. 50) 
expressly relates, that when he was finally separated 
from his disciples, he led them oat as far as Bethany, 
where he was parted from them, — an assertion which 
nay be easily reconciled with the declaration (Acts i. 
12) that he ascended to heaven from the Monnt of 
Olives, if by this we understand the Monnt of Olives 
near Bethany. Bethany is now a desolate village, 
a fonrth of whose houses are in rains, and where 
a few Turkish families live in holes which in Europe 
would be thought too bad for a beast. For the nsnal 
eaffaro or present they pretend to show the house of 
Lazarus (the remains of an old castle), and the very 
grave from which Christ raised him to life, a subter- 
ranean cave, namely, prepared by the Catholics for divine 
worship, and entered by a narrow stair of twenty-five 
steps. 

One of the towns near Jerusalem most celebrated in 
gospel history is Bethlehem^ a place insignificant in it* 
sel^ but deserving the attention of all Christians as the 
birth-place of Christ. It lay on a little eminence in 
the mountains of Judea, six miles south-east of Jerusa- 
lem, in a neighbourhood uncommonly fertile, and dis- 
tinguished for corn, wine, oil, figs, and general cultiva- 
tion. Hence, in ancient times, it was called Ephratah 
(the fruitful), and afterwards Bethlehem (the house of 
bread, that is, the abode of abundance, Micah, v. 2), or 
more properly Bethlehem in Ephratah, in order to dis- 
tinguish it from Bethlehem in Galilee. It was a place 
of note among the Jews, as the seat of the family of 
David, and the birth-place of David himself (Ruth ii. 
1-4 ; iv. 14-17 ; 1st Sam. xvi. 1 ; xvii. 12, 15) ; and this 
being the case, and the parents of Christ, according to 
the current account, being obliged, as of the family of Da- 
vid, to go thither at the time of the Roman taxation 
in order to enrol their names in the register-books, it 
thus came to be the birth-place of Christ, and the scene 
of several events therewith connected, and sufficiently 
well known from the history of the gospel. In the 
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sabsequent life of Christ, it possesses no interest, and 
80 little mention is made of it, that it looks as if the 
great Prophet's coantr3nnen and cotemporaries had not 
been generally aware of his wonderfal hirth in this 
city, as the j knew him only as a native of Nazareth 
(Mark yi. 3 ; Luke iy. 22 ; John yi. 42). Christians 
take a greater interest in iMa city. The Empress 
Helena erected oyer the supposed place of Christ's na- 
tivity a magnificent church, which, after many altera- 
tions and renoyations, is now in ruins, but is still a pro- 
minent building, out of whi(^ the visitor is conducted 
to a subterranean chapel, which is said to contain the 
actual place of the nativity, and the manger in which 
Christ lay, &c. This church belongs to a convent of 
Latin monks, which is the residence of all the pilgrims 
who visit Bethlehem and its sights. At festival times, 
and particularly at Christmas, or rather on the niffht 
before it, as well as at the grand mass of the Gredcs, 
twelve days later, scenes ta^e place in the chapel not 
much for edification, ovring to the crowd of pilgrims, 
and the mixture of the sexes. On the present state of 
the city, Prokesch makes the following remark : — 
^ Bethlehem is built on the space between two hills, 
and on one of these hills ; while the convent and church 
over the birth-place of Christ, resembling a stately 
castle, are situated on the other. The valley which 
commences here is delightful, owing to its high culti- 
vation, and the multitude of almond, olive, and ^g trees. 
Numbers of people were walking about, and saluted 
us. As I was well armed, and richly clothed, and had 
a bold air, I was taken for a Turk. Christians, how- 
ever, bear arms, for in Bethlehem they have the right 
to do so. The city is inhabited by more than a thou- 
sand Catholics, a thousand Greeks, and by thirty Ar- 
menian, and forty Turkish families. The first-men- 
tioned are the masters. Of thirty soldiers stationed 
here by the pacha, they lately killed four, and chased 
away the rest." They occupy themselves in makinff 
rosaries, amulets, and crosses of mother-of-pearl and 
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bitumen, &c. The fertile yalley of Rephaim, between 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem, has been already noticed, as 
well as the aqueduct which ran from the former to the 
latter city, and which (according to Prokesch in 1829) 
was recently standing, but is now destroyed. Bucking- 
ham could see no traces of it. The water, collected 
from four copious fountains, was conducted to Jerusa- 
lem out of a large reseryoir by means of a water-course 
of brick : part of the water, howeyer, formed a reser- 
yoir for Bethlehem, and three others for the supply of 
the neighbourhood : the one rose aboye the other, and all 
of them were cut out of the rock, and of considerable size. 

The road from Jerusalem by Bethlehem, passed 
through an extremely wild quarter of the mountains 
of Judea to the city of Hebron^ about twenty-four 
miles south, which deseryes to be noticed only because 
it was the place where Abraham pitched his tent, and 
where were the terebinth wood of Mamre, and the 
early residence of Dayid. It was totally destroyed by 
the Romans in the last Jewish war. In the yicinity 
of the old city there is now a small Arabian yiUage, 
densely inhabited, and containing a mosque oyer the 
graye of Abraham. It is named El Kalil, and only a 
few poor Jews liye in it ; but Christians are not tole- 
rated. 

South-east of Hebron was the little town of Jutta^ 
a city of the priests, and known as the residence of 
Zacharias and Elizabeth. 

Beersheha was the city on the extreme southern 
boundary of Palestine ; hence the expression from Dan 
to Beersheba, denoting the whole country (2d Sam. 
xyii. 11). It is now called Giebelin. 

{c) In the eastern district of Persea, on the west 
bank of the Jordan, we haye specially to obserye the 
city oi Jericho (the odorous) sumamed the city of palms. 
It was so called from the number and excellence of the 
palms which grew there ; and the entire neighbourhood 
was celebrated for its fertility. It was distant from 
Jerusalem twenty-four miles, and six from the Jordan 
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From the most ancient times, it has heen a place of the 
highest note. Joshua commenced at it the suhjugation 
of Palestine, in consequence of which it was completely 
ruined. It was afterwards rebuilt, was the flourishing 
seat of the schools of the prophets ^2d Kings ii. 4-7), 
and, next to Jerusalem, the principal city in the whole 
country. In the time of Christ also, Jencho was a city 
of importance. Herod I. expended much in beautify- 
ing it, constructed a palace^ an amphitheatre, and a 
race-course, frequently resided in it during the latter 
years of his life, and at last died there. Later authors 
assign to it, at this time, a circuit of four miles, and 
assert that it alone contained twelve thousand priests, 
who lived here, in order to be near Jerusalem, the chief 
seat of their religious duties. It was greatly enlivened 
by the high-road passing through it from Galilee to Je- 
rusalem. If the traveller wished to avoid Samaria, he 
passed the Jordan at Scythopolis, on the confines of Ga- 
lilee, going through Persea on the east bank of the 
river, which he recrossed at Jericho, and thence pursued 
his journey to Jerusalem. In consequence of this, Christ 
was frequently in this city. Not choosing to go by the 
straight and shorter road, through Samaria, by Sichem, 
he constantly went by the road through Jericho, which 
was always taken by the Galilean caravans attending 
the festivals. This city seems to have been also a chief 
mart for the productions of Arabia, which, entering 
Palestine by Tyre and Sidon, were diffused through the 
country, in consequence of which it had a large custom- 
house, to which the well-known Zaccheus was attached, 
as chief of the publicans, that is, the superintendent of 
the publicans, in the district of Jericho, and at the pas- 
sage of the Jordan (Luke xix. 1). 

The road leading from Jericho to Jerusalem was very 
peculiar, and not in good repute. As for six or nine 
miles, it passed through the already described desert of 
Jericho, or Quarantania, which, owing to its dismal 
elefts and caves, was a constant resort of highwaymen, 
it was considered the most insecure and dangerous road 
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in all Jadea. Backiogbam gives a frightful descrip- 
tion of this desert. If we suppose Christ's account of 
the good Samaritan to be on] j a parable, the place and 
the circumstances are exoellentlj suited, for unoffend- 
ing travellers were constantly being plundered and 
abused here, and the road was never free of priests and 
Levites going to the temple service at Jerusalem. This 
road is still very insecure, and all parties of travellers 
are in consequence accompanied by a strong guard. 

In the time of Christ, there was a village at the most 
dismal part of it, called Adumin (the place of blood, 
the bloody way), and containing a castle, the garrison 
of which was int^ided as a protection to the road. It 
is now no more to be seen. At a distance from an- 
cient Jericho, which is in ruins, and of great extent, 
there now stands a poor village, called Rieha (that is, 
the odorous). It consists of from forty to fifty Maho- 
metan families, which live by robbery and plunder. 

Credulous pilgrims are still shewn the sycamore tree 
into which Zaccheus clambered, in order to see Jesus, 
and the spots where the latter gave sight to the blind 
(Matt. XX. 29-^4). 

There are now hardly more than a dozen palm trees 
to be seen in the neighbourhood, but many uprooted ; 
and, in the vicinity of the Dead Sea, their stems covered 
with salt. 

The little town of Ephrem^ situated in the mountains 
of Ephraim, in a desert, uninhabited district, about six 
miles north-east of Jerusalem, is only to be noticed as 
the place where Jesus lived for a time, for the sake of 
security (John xi. 54). 

f4.) THE PROVINCE OF PER£A, 

Or the whole region east of the Jordan, and the few 
places therein contained, are of extremely little import- 
ance in the history of the Gospel, so that we have here 
only to make a few observations regarding it. The en- 
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tire district was anciently called the land of Gilead, 
and, in the time of Chnst, was distinguished as the 
country beyond Jordan (Matt. iv. 25 ; Mark iii. 8), 
which, in Gfreek, is expressed by the name Penea, the 
word being taken in its widest acceptation. It included 
what, in the time of Joshua, was occupied by the half 
tribe of Manasseh, and the tribes of Gad and Reuben. 

It was bounded on the west by the Jordan, on the 
east by the mountains of Gilead and Arabia Deserta, 
on the north by Anti -Lebanon, on the south by the 
river Arnon and the territory of Moab. 

In the time of Christ, the whole country east of the 
Jordan, so long as it was under Jewish pnnces, was di- 
vided (1.) into the territory of Philip the Tetraroh, 
which again was subdivided into several distinct pro- 
vinces ; and, (2.) into Pereea, in the restricted sense, 
under the rule of the Galilean tetrarch, Herod Antipas. 

Its natural fertility was greater than that of the 
country west of the Jordan. It contained, it is true, 
some sandy and hilly districts, but its excellent pas- 
tures, for which its physical formation was suited, and 
Wause of which, on the first conquest of Palestine, it 
vas chosen as their inheritance by the populous pasto- 
nl tribes of Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh, as well as 
tbe trade and professions followed by the numerous 
ueathens who lived in it, made it a fertile country. 

The history of this district is most closely connected 
with that of Samaria and Galilee, as, with the latter 
Province, it constituted the ancient kingdom of Israel. 
Its only peculiarity was in this, that after the Baby- 
lonish captivity it was entirely lost to the Jews, and 
that after that period it was under the kings of Syria, 
then under individual dynasties, and, finally, under the 
Romans, till Augustus gave the southern portion of it, 
south of Damascus, to the Herodian family. It thus 
uappened that, after the return from the Assyrian cap- 
tivity, the country east of the Jordan was the least in- 
cited by the Jews, who, amid the numerous immi- 
g^ut heathens, Syrians, Arabs, Greeks, &o. played a 
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Tery humble saboidinate port, until the times of the 
Maceabee princes — so that, even in the era of the He- 
Todian family, the time of Christ, that is, there was not 
in it a place, however insignificant, which was not in- 
habited in common by Jews and Greeks. This, howr 
ever, was especially trae of the tetrarchy of Philip, and 
less so of Per»a (m the restricted sense) under Herod 
Antipas. 

Tlus circumstance naturally exercised a marked in- 
fluence on the character of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try east of the Jordan. Constant intercourse with fo- 
reign settlers rubbed off the asperities of the Jews who 
lived there, moderated their presumption and conceit of 
being the favourites of God, made them more humane 
and sociable in their intercourse with heathens, more 
tolerant toward foreign manners and customs, and more 
inclined to receive the ideas, arts, and sciences of Greece^ 
For these reasons, the pure Jews despised them as much 
as their western neighbours the Galileans, would hardly 
acknowledge them as compatriots, and looked upon 
them in nearly the same light as they looked upon the 
Hellenists, or Jews living at a distance from P^estine. 
Christ himself, in his travels through his native country, 
came so rarely and casually to Persea proper, and, on 
ipich occasions, tarried so short a time, that he almost 
appears to have adopted the idea that the country on 
the west of the Jordan was distinct from that on the 
east, aud not to be considered as allied to Judea. This 
was less the case with Persea in the restricted sense, 
which, along with Galilee, had a ruler of its own. 



(1.) The Tetrarchy of Philip 

Consisted of the districts of Trachonitis, Gaulonitis, 
BatanaBa, and Gamalitica. The first of these lay to the 
north, on this side of Anti-Lebanon and the territory of 
Damascus, aud stretched southward to the mountains of 
Gilead. This southern part was also termed Itursa ; 
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hence Philip is called Tetrarch of Itunea and Tracho- 
nitis (Luke iii. 1). Gaalonitis extended along the east 
side of Lake Gennesareth, northwards to Itursea. Ba- 
tansda, the most considerable part of the province east 
of the Jordan, laj eastward of the banks of this river, 
in the direction of Arabia Deserta, and comprehended 
the greater portion of the ancient tribe of Manasseh. 
Gamalitica embraced the country on the shores of Lake 
Grennesareth, northward toward Paneas. The actual 
boundaries of this district, however, were never pre- 
cisely determined, but here and there were confusedly 
intermingled. 

Within it, and towards the south, was included what 
was called Decapolis, that is, the district of the ten 
cities, which were not near each other, but scattered up 
and down (Matt. iv. 25 ; Mark v. 20). Each of these had 
its own territory, was under the immediate government 
of the Romans, and enjoyed many privileges : the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants were Greeks and Syrians. 
There are great differences in the names by which old 
authors distinguish them. The most important and 
well known were Scythopolis, on the confines of Gali- 
lee, Gadara, Gerasa, Hippos, Pella, Philadelphia, &o. 

The ruler of this portion of the country east of Jor- 
dan was the above-mentioned Philip (youngest son of 
Herod I., and brother of Archelaus and Herod Anti- 
pas, the seducer of Herodias) ; he must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from his brother Herod Philip, who lived as 
a rich private gentleman in Judea, having been exclud- 
ed from the will of his father Herod I., in consequence 
of an oath against him, into which he was entangled by 
his mother. The latter Philip is the person intended 
in Matt. xiv. 3 ; he survived the destruction of Jerur 
salem. Philip the Tetrarch is universally described as 
a mild, well-meaning, righteous prince ; hence Christ 
was safe in his territories, when he was threatened by 
danger in Judea or Galilee. He reigned thirty-seven 
years, and died A. D. 35, in the twentieth year of the 
reign of Tiberius Caesar, when his tetrarchy was an- 
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nezed to the Roman province of Syria, to which Judea 
and Samaria already belonged. In this tetrarchy only 
the following towns are of importance in the history of 
the gospel. 

CcB9area PhUippi or Paneas, It lay not far to the 
south-east of the ancient boundary town of Dan, at the 
foot of that part of Anti-Lebanon, which, by way of 
distinction, is termed Hermon (now Dschebel Heisch). 
The entire district around this city, the most northerly 
portion of Gaulonitis, was called Paneas. It was named 
C»sarea Philippi by Philip the Tetrarch. He enlarged 
and beautified the little town of Paneas, which was un- 
der his goyemment, and named it Csesarea in honour 
of Augustus CsBsar. In order to distinguish it from 
Caesarea on the coast of the Mediterranean, it was sur- 
named Philippi from its founder. It is called Csesarea 
Philippi in Matt. xyi. 13; Mark viii. 27. In order 
principally to escape from the pursuit of the Pharisees, 
Christ repaired to this most northerly and remote part 
of his native land, and here probably, as already men- 
tioned, took place the transfiguration (Matt, xvii ; 
Mark ix.) There was likewise here a remarkable 
temple of white marble, erected by Herod I. to the 
Emperor Augustus. After the death of Philip the Te- 
trarch, Herod Agrippa II. named this city Nerouias, 
to flatter the imperial monster Nero, but this name 
seems not to have got into use. During the crusades 
the Saracens and Christians had many bloody struggles 
for the possession of it, and the latter finally lost it in 
1167. It is now an inconsiderable place, and the Arabs 
call it Banias. According to Burckhardt it contains 
about a hundred and fifty houses, and some hundreds of 
Mahometan inhabitants. He describes the site and the 
yicinity of the town as splendid. 

Betnsaida Julias (carefully to be distinguished from 
Bethsaida in Galilee, on the western shore of Lake 
Gennesareth), lay on the north-east shore of this 
lake, near the influx of the Jordan, and probably on 
both sides of this river. At first, like the other Beth* 
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saida, it was, as its name imports, a large fishing 
Tillage, but the Tetrarch Philip rebnilt it, increased 
its population, eonyerted it into a city, at which he 
probably resided, and sumamed it Julias, in honour 
of Julia, daughter of the Emperor Augustus. This is 
the Bethsaida intended in Luke ix. 10. Jesus came 
hither, because, after the death of John the Baptist, he 
did not think himself safe in the dominions of Herod 
Antipas (Matt. xiy. 12) ; and here also was the desert, 
or 9teppey where he fed fiye thousand men (John yi. 
1-15). On the evening of the day when this occurred, 
he caused his disciples to cross to the west side of the 
lake to the Galilean towns Bethsaida and Ciwemaum 
^Mark yi. 45), which they did unaccompanied by him 
(John yi. 16). He rejomed them durmg the night, 
walking, as the evangelists declare, on the sea ^Matt. 
xiy. 25-34), and accompanied them to the land oi Gen- 
nesareth, that is, the vicinity of Capernaum. During 
the night, and until morning, many people from the 
east side, near Bethsaida Julias (which is on the east 
and not on the west side of the lake, as Luther errone- 
ously translates John vi. 22), followed him in boats 
(which in the mean time had come from Tiberias) to 
Capernaum, where he held the well known conversa- 
tion which many of his followers found so offensive 
(John vi. 66). 

The city of Gadara^ opposite Galilee ^Luke viii 26), 
and belonging to Decapolis, is only to oe noticed be- 
cause in its vicinity Christ effected the cure of the lu- 
natic, who believed himself possessed with a legion of 
devils, and which had such disastrous results to the 
swineherds of the place. Swine were here reared be- 
cause the inhabitants of this neighbourhood, as has al- 
ready been observed, were not Jews, but heathens, that 
is Greeks. Gctdara lay on the river Hieromax, and its 
territory was conterminous with Galilee on the south- 
west. That the Gadarenes (Matt. viii. 28) are termed 
Oergesenes, is in consequence of an erroneous reading. 
The tombs, mentioned in the account of the miracle 
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performed there by Christ (Matt.yiii.28), are still exist- 
ing at Om-Keis, which occupies the site of ancient Ga- 
dsisL. They are particularly described by Burckhardt, 
as well as the ruins to be found there since the time of 
the Romans, when Pliny called Gadara the capital of 
Persea. The mineral baths which are found three miles 
to the north of Gadara haye already been noticed. 

Magdala^ mentioned Matt. xy. 59, was a small town 
with a strong castle, on the east side of Lake Genne- 
sareth, near the embouchure of the Jordan. Mark, on 
the same occasion, speaks of Dalmanutha, which was 
probably a yillage or farm town. 

Gamala (now El Hosn), to the east of the (northern) 
extremity of Lake Gennesareth, and situated on a hill 
resembling a camel (hence the name Gamalah), was a 
strong city, which gaVe its name to the whole district 
of Gamalitica, and of which Josephus giyes a highly 
picturesque description. Judas, already mentioned as 
the head of a turbulent party against the Romans, was 
from this place. 

(2.) Peroea {in the restricted sense). 

This proyince formed the southern district of the 
country east of the Jordan, and embraced the greater 
part of the ancient territories of the tribes of Gad and 
Reuben : it was bounded on the north by the tetrarchy 
of Philip, on the east by the Ammonites and Arabia 
Peserta, on the south by the riyer Arnon, and the east- 
em shore of the Dead Sea, on the west by the eastern 
bank of the Jordan, opposite to Samaria and Judea, 
and was under the goyemment of Herod Antipas, Te- 
trarch of Galilee. 

The most northerly boundary town of Persea was 
Pellay situated in a well watered district near the riyer 
Jabbok. It is not mentioned in the New Testament, 
but is to be noticed as the place to which the Christians 
at Jerusalem fled, shortly before the destruction of that 
city by the Romans, in order to escape the horrors of 
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war. Near Pella, to the north-east, lay Gercua^ a 
handsome and important colonial city of the Romans in 
more recent times, of whose magnificent ruins (now call- 
ed Dscher^ch, or Kerasch) Borckhardt gives a charm- 
ing description, which Gesenias illustrates with a to- 
pographical chart. Similar ruins at Amn^n or Phila- 
delphia are descrihed by Burckhardt, and likewise ac- 
companied by a plan. 

Bethdbara^ «. e, the place where the Jordan was 
crossed, or the ferry, is expressly said (John i. 28) to 
have been inPersea. What this Bethabara precisely was, 
whether a town or a Tillage, or merely the houses where 
the people of the ferry lived, cannot be exactly deter- 
mined. It has already been remarked that there were 
probably several, and at least two, Bethabaras, one op- 
posite Jericho, and the other at Scythopolis. That 
mentioned John i. 28, was the place where John bap- 
tized, because here were assembled people of every de- 
scription, on the road from Persea and the whole east to 
Jerusalem (Luke iii. 3-14). The publicans with whom 
John had here to do, are quite in their place, for at each 
ferry over the Jordan there was also a custom-house ; 
and the soldiers, who were stationed here to prevent 
robbery and plunder, naturally appear among the other 
circumstances referred to, and were, no doubt, the troops 
of Herod Antipas, who from time to time were on tne 
march between Galilee and Persea, or were attached to 
the border castle of Machserus (Luke iii. 13, 14). This 
Machserus, built at the distance of nine miles from the 
Dead Sea, on a barren rock, surrounded by deep val- 
leys, is said by the Jewish historian Josephus, to have 
been the place where John the Baptist was imprisoned, 
and at last beheaded, by Herod Antipas. He was 
no doubt brought thither in security, with a desi^ 

r'nst his liberty, and to render it impossible that he 
dd be followed by such a multitude as attended 
him near the Jordan. The festival of Herod's birth or 
accession, celebrated at the castle of Herodium, near 
Machserus, was probably the occasion of the Baptist's 
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ezeeatioiu Next to Jerosdem, Maduems was reckon- 
ed tlie strongest fortresB in all Palestine, nevertheless it 
was destrojed by the B4Mnan general Ciabinias. 

Such, then, as « whole, and in its individual parts, 
was the condition of the country which possesses an 
impmshahle name as the scene of the Grospel history^and 
the native land of the greatest bene£Ktor of the human 
race. Here he lived, here he wandered. Here he sow* 
ed the seed of that doctrine which was designed to ex- 
tend to all the regions of the earth, and to all the £unily 
of man. Here he laid the foondation of an univonsal 
revdlution, the beneficia] influence of which on the re- 
ligions and moral, nay even on the entire external 
aspect of the earth, it is impossible to express. 

In oar special description of the respective circom- 
stances which occurred to our consideration, as neces- 
sary for an intimate acquaintance with this country, 
those which are of importance in the history of the Gos- 
pel wore particularly elucidated. This design, per- 
perhaps, may be more certainly and fully accomplished, 
if we add a brief sketch of the travels in his native 
land of the principal person in the evangelical narra- 
tive, during nis public life ; so that step by step we may 
follow him in his wanderings through an already known 
country, and may thus with lively comprehension be 
able to place ourselves in the position and circumstances 
in which he, now at one place, now at another, laboured 
to effect the great object of his life. With this inten- 
tion this section is followed by 



AN APPENDIX, 

BXHIBITING THE TRAVELS OF CHRIST IN JUDEA IN 

CHRONOLOOICAL ORDER. 

To exhibit in an order and sequence free of all doubt 
the facts and events narrated by the evangelists in the 
life of Christ, is evidently a most difficult undertaking, 
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for each author eompletely disregards the perfect con- 
Bection of his narrative, and in arranging it leaves a 
great deal to the judgment and fancy of the reader, 
who compares the one with the other. The following 
sketch, tnerefore, pretends onlj to historical oorrect- 
oess, and to he what to the author seemed the most 
prohable of the probable. For the sake of ciunplete- 
ness, the early history of Christ is not excluded from 
it. 

According to the narrative of the Evangelists we 
first find Christ in Bethlehem, for this was his birth- 
place, in consequence of his parents coming from 
Nazareth to this the ancient seat of their family (Luke 
ii. 1-7.) On the eight day after his birth he was cir- 
cumcised, according to the Jewish custom, and on the 
fortieth day was for the first time brought to the temple 
at Jerusalem, on the occasion of his mother's purifica- 
tion, in order to be dedicated to the Lord as the first 
bom of his family, with the presentation of a sacrifice 
(Luke ii. 21-24.) For some unknown reason his pa- 
rents return to Bethlehem. The speedy arrival at 
Jerusalem of the wise men from Arabia, informs the 
old suspicious Herod of the abode of the newly bom 
king of the Jews, and Joseph and Mary must consult 
their safety by fleeing to I%ypt, where the arm of the 
tiangainary tyrant could not reach them, for Egypt was 
at that time a Roman province (Matt. ii. 14.) A 
journey of about five days, during which they had re- 
tired only thirty-six miles, brings them to the unknown 
place selected as their residence in the habitable borders 
of this country. Immediately after the death of Herod 
I. they return, but the sternness and cruelty of Ar- 
chelaus, his son and successor, making a renewed re- 
sidence in Bethlehem inadvisable, uiey returned to 
their abode in Galilee, Nazareth, which now becomes 
the place where Jesus is brought up (Matt. ii. 21.) 
From this time the evangelical history preserves a com- 
plete silence, worthy of all regret, as to the manner in 
which this hopeful child (Luke ii. 40) grew up to be a 
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man, as which we see him appearing in his thirtieth 
year. It only records, that in his twelfth year he ac- 
companied his parents to Jerasalem at the feast of the 
passover, that there among all the wonders of the mag- 
nificent and loyely capital, nothing delighted him so 
much as the temple, in whose learned halls he hoped 
to find a solution of the many difficulties which occur- 
red in his study of the sacred national records, and 
which could he solved hy no one in Nazareth ; that by 
his clear ideas, sagacious piercing inquiries, he astonish* 
ed the Rabbis and teachers of the law whom he found 
there, and in consequence forgot his parents, his home, 
and his return. Tnese fixed annual journeys to the 
festivals certainly contributed greatly to his education, 
and with other favourable external circumstances, ele- 
vated his strong and mighty intellect to those unpre- 
judiced views of religious matters, by which he im- 
mortally distinguished himself above all his country- 
men and contemporaries. 

We here observe, once for all, that these journeys 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, which so often occur in tne 
public life of Christ, were generally made in three 
days, according to the following threefold plan. The 
traveller either proceeded from Nazareth, by way of 
Nain and Endor, to Scythopolis on the Jordan, and 
thence through Samaria, by Sichem and Bethel, in a 
straight line to Jerusalem, a journey of from thirty- 
nine to forty-two miles ; or, crossing the Jordan, in . 
order to avoid Samaria, he went by Scythopolis through 
Perasa, passed through this province on the east side of 
the river till opposite to Jericho, then turned to the 
west, and pursued the road from Jericho to Jerusalem,, 
a distance of from fifty -one to fifty-four miles, and the 
route generally followed by the Galilean caravans fre- 
quenting the festivals ; or he chose a still more indirect 
and uncommon road from Galilee by Dor, on the sea 
coast, which led to the capital by CsBsarea, Antipatris, 
Diospolis, or Lydda, and the southern part of the 
mountains of Ephiaim. Of these three roads Jesu^r 
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generally took the first two alternately ; we do not find 
that he ever went by the third, and after his resurrec- 
tion he appears to have only once wished to trayel by 
Emmaos, but felt himself called upon to return to Jeru- 
salem. 

Jesus had now spent thirty years in the beautiful 
town of Nazareth, following the handicraft of his fa- 
ther (Mark yi. 3 ; Matt. xiii. 55), which was no dis- 
grace to the future Rabbi (see p. 90), gradually pre- 
paring himself for the great object of his life, until he 
thought the time come for his publicly appearing. Not 
long before this, John, at Bethabara near the Jordan, 
had undertaken, by word and doctrine, and a previously 
known external purification (baptism) to make his na- 
tionally prejudiced countrymen feel the necessity of a 
thorough reformation of their modes of thinking, if 
they would better their wretched social state (Luke 
iii. 1-18.) The novelty of the thing, and the call by 
which he sought to resemble the stern old preachers of 
morals, brought crowds around him, who were unwill- 
ing to lose the offered salvation, especially as, in their 
opinion, it could be easily purchased, and only required 
that they should wash themselves in the waters of the 
Jordan, in order to be cleansed^ and to procure the for^ 
giveness of their sins. Jesus also came hither from 
Nazareth, at the time of the Jewish feast of Tabernacles 
(in September) in order, by his observance of a rite so 
expressive, to receive as it were a public consecration 
to the office which his pure heart had resolved to un- 
dertake (Matt. iii. 13-17.) From the visible appear- 
ance which on that occasion presented itself, he was 
henceforth satisfied that the work of his life was one 
agreeable to God. Full of this sublime idea he returned 
to a desert place, and again considered its spirit and ob- 
ject, without allowing himself to be diverted &om it, 
either by evil suggestion from within or from without 
(Matt. iv. 1-11). After this, he spent two days in the 
neighbourhood of the Jordan, where he waa baptized, 
and thus obtained the honourable judgment passed on 
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him and his nndertaking (John i. 26-36), as well as, 
hy his own channing personal qualities, induced two of 
John's previous disciples (Andrew and John), and by 
their means three others, their intimate acquaintances 
and friends (Peter, Philip, and Nathanael), to accom- 
pany him on his return to Gralilee (John i. 35-45), and 
with them on the third day entered into Cana, in order 
to take part in a marriage at the house of one of his 
mothers relations (John ii. 1-11). Accompanied by 
his mother, his brethren, and his disciples, he went from 
thence to Capernaum (v. 12) probably to make preli- 
minary arrangements for his future residence there. 

After a brief stay, he visited other places in Galilee, 
taught in their synagogues, and attracted general esteem 
and observation (Luke iv. 14, 15). He paid such a 
visit to the synagogue of Nazareth ; but, so little did 
the petty citizens of this town esteem his excellent dis- 
course, so offensive to their pride did they find the obser- 
vations of their former townsman, that he with difficulty 
escaped being cast by the enraged populace headlong 
from a steep hill outside of the town (Luke iv. 29). He 
returned to Capernaum, in order to go from thence to 
Jerusalem, there to observe the approaching feast of the 
Passover, the first of his public life. (John ii. 13.) 

At this Passover, he shewed his indignation at the 
shameless uproar introduced into the outer courts of the 
temple (by the sale of animals for the sacrifices, and by 
different sorts of business and traffic), forcibly opposed 
it, and thus gained the bitter hatred of the rulers of the 
people, and, by his doctrine and conduct, acquired the 
esteem of many of the Jews (John ii. 14-23). He had 
even made so favourable an impression on a noble Phar- 
risee (Nicodemus), that this individual secretly came 
to him, and, after a confidential conversation as to the 
design of his great undertaking, left him, oue of his con- 
cealed, but truest friends. (John iii. 1-21.) 

After the feast, he left the city, spent more than six 
months in the province of Judea, and, like John at Jor- 
dan, committed to the followers he found the duty of 
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baptizing, and thus excited the jealousy of John's dis- 
ciples who, personally, however, thought quite different- 
ly of the undertaking of Christ, and gladly yielded him 
the pre-eminence ; found his personal safety threatened, 
partly owing to John (who previously had lived at 
iEnon, near Salem) being cast into prison by Herod 
Antipas, and partly to the persecutions of the Pharisees 
at Jerusalem ; and resolved, at the commencement of 
the Jewish winter, to leave Judea, and return with 
his disciples to Galilee (John v. 22 ; iv. 3). He chose 
the shortest road, through Samaria, and it was on this 
journey, at Jacob's Well near Sichem (Sychar), that he 
had the celebrated conversation with the Samaritan 
woman, which had such important effects on the faith 
of the other inhabitants of this city (John iv. 4-42). On 
arriving in Galilee, he allowed his disciples to resume, 
for a time, their long interrupted fishing labours on the 
lake of Gennesareth, and then went alone to his rela- 
tions at Cana. (John iv. 46.) 

The fame of his doings in Judea had preceded him in 
his native province, for a nobleman, attached to the 
court of Herod Antipas, came to him from Capernaum, 
requesting him to cure his sick son (John iv. 47-54). 
His faith was rewarded, and as Jesus was going from 
Cana to Capernaum, he received there the most favour- 
able reception. 

Departing from this to the lake of Gennesareth, he 
foand his recently left disciples busy at their calling, 
and invited them to renew their attendance on him 
(Matt. iv. 18-22). Accompanied by them, he returned 
to the town of Capernaum, and took up his residence 
in the house of Peter's mother-in-law (Mark i. 21-29). 
On .the next Sabbath, he taught in the synagogue of 
Capernaum with great applause (Mark i, 22) ; healed 
a man who had an unclean spirit (v. 23-27), cured the 
fever of Peter's mother-in-law, on his return to the 
house of Peter (v. 29-31), and spent the whole evening 
in caring the sick, who were brought to him out of the 
city (v* 33, 34), In order to avoid this crowd next 
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morniDg, he went out of the city to a solitary place on 
the shore of the lake (Lnke iv. 42) ; bnt, as mnltitndes 
thronged thither also, he entered the fiahing-boat of 
Peter, which he and his companions bad been using 
during the night in their calling, taught from it the 
people on the shore, and invited the owner to make a 
new trial of fishing, which was most productive, and in- 
duced Peter and lus fellow apostles to entertain such 
fidth in him, that they resolved henceforth constantly 
to follow him (Luke v. 1-11), and accompanied him 
from place to place through Galilee (Mark i. 38, 39). 
He then crossed the lake to the country east of the Jor- 
dan (Luke viii. 22), after the occurrence of the events 
narrated Matt. viii. 19-22, and Luke ix. 61, 62, calmed 
the storm which assailed the ship on the passage, to the 
great amazement of his disciples and followers (Matt, 
viii. 24-27 ; Luke viii. 22-25), landed, after escaping 
the danger, on a desert part of the shore, near the towns 
of Gadara and Gerasa, where occurred the well known 
meeting with the lunatic, who supposed himself pos- 
sessed by a legion of devils (Luke viii. 26-37), and re- 
turned to Capernaum, where the assembled multitude 
tras waiting for him (e. 37 ; Matt. ix. 1). Even the 
learned doctors among the Pharisees, who were to be 
found in all towns and villages, as they composed the 
inferior courts already noticed (p. 82), had come thither, 
from the fiEune of his miracles, and made disparaging ob- 
^rvations on the cure of a palsied man, who had been 
brought to him (Matt ix. 1-8 ; Mark ii. 1-12). He 
then took a walk between the town and the shore of 
^e lal^^ where, in one of the custom-houses at that 
niaice, he invited Matthew, with whom he probably was 
Already acquainted, to become his follower, and accepted 
fri€>»^y entertainment at his house, to the great indig- 
^gfctiott <i the watchful Pharisees (Matt. ix. 10, 13). 
'^^'Iiile he was defending himself agiunst them, and put- 
. j^ jj right certain of John's disciples, who had taken of- 
^^co at his more free mode of living («. 1 4-17), he was 
^^t for by Jairus, the ruler of the synagogue, in order 
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to restore to life his dead daughter. On his way to the 
house of mourning, a woman with a bloody flux was 
cured by touching his garment, and the dead girl was 
restored to life (v. 18-26). During another journey in 
the neighbourhood of the town, he cured two blind men 
and a dumb person possessed with a devil (v, 27-34) ; 
he then visited many other villages and towns, and by 
his doctrines and acts of beneficence acquired an increase 
of fame and followers (v. 35). 

The sight of the diseased in body and in mind, who 
assembled around him, induced him to resolve to set 
apart a certain number of assistants in his work of heal- 
ing (v. 36-38). After a night spent in prayer on one 
of the neighbouring hills, he carried this resolution into 
effect, and chose the well known twelve to be his con- 
stant compsmions and auxiliaries (Luke vi. 12-16; 
Matt. X. 1-4). After their selection, he laid down to 
them, as well as to the crowd, which had come from far 
and near, the principles which should guide his follow- 
ers, in the so-called Sermon on the Mount (Luke vi. 
1 7-49 ; Matt. v. 6, 7) ; on his way back to Capernaum 
cured a leper (Matt. viii. 1-4), and, on his entering the 
city, the sick servant of one of Herod's officers (v. 5-13); 
in the house of Peter, whither he had gone, gave his 
apostles the necessary directions for their mission to the 
surrounding country (Matt. x. 5-12), and set out on his 
journey to the second Passover of his public life (John v. 
1 ). In company with many others going to the feast, he 
left Capernaum by the road past Mount Tabor, in order 
to reach the road leading from Nain through Lower 
Galilee to Persea, and from thence by Jericho to Jeru- 
salem. As he passed through Nain, he had the oppor- 
tunity of raising to life a young man who had died 
(Luke vii. 11-17). "When he came to Persea, John 
the Baptist, who was in prison at Machaerus, hearing 
from his disciples of the approach of the rabbi who was 
celebrated far and near, sent certain of them to induce 
him to make a more public declaration of his mission 
(Luke vii. 18, 19 ; Matt. xi. 2, 3). Jesus gave them 
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the necessary iDformation, making honourable mention 
to the people of the name of the Baptist (Lnke vii. 
22-35 ; Matt. xi. 7-19), and then went to an entertain- 
ment, probably at Bethany, in the hoase of Simon th^ 
Pharisee, and afterwards proceeded to Jerusalem. Thus, 
since the first Passover, was passed one of the most ac- 
tive, peaceful, and happy of the years of his public life, 
for, in his indefatigable prosecution of his work, he had 
as yet little to suffer from his future enemies, although 
they had already taken some offence at his proceedings. 
(Matt. ix. 34 ; Luke t. 17.) 

As, however, on the second Passover, he came to Je- 
rusalem with a fame and attendance already much 
greater, and attracted the greatest attention by publicly 
healing at the pool of Bethesda, on the Sabbath, as well 
as by his defence of this (John v.), their pride and bi- 
gotry were so offended, that they henceforth enter 
into a regular conspiracy against the dangerous Gali- 
lean rabbi, and plan his death (Matt. xii. 14). With 
this view, they endeavoured to represent his whole con- 
duct to the people who followed him, as detestable, on 
account of its irreligion. Thus they blamed as a griev- 
ous transgression of the law, the conduct of his disciples 
in plucking, on the Sabbath, the ears as they passed 
through a field of ripe wheat (Matt. xii. 1-8) ; thus, 
they were highly offended with Christ, during his jour- 
ney through Galilee, healing the withered hand of an 
unfortunate man in the synagogue, on the Sabbath 
(v. 9-13) ; thus, they ascribed to the prince of the de- 
vils the miracle which he wrought on a blind and dumb 
man possessed with a devil (9. 22 ; Luke xi. 14) ; thus, 
they desired greater proofs of his miraculous power than 
he nad yet exhibited ; and thus gave Christ the oppor- 
tunity of uttering most bitter truths. He had now 
reached the confines of Galilee, and his mother took a 
longing again to see her far-famed son. This desire was 
gratified, but the Evangelists do not record the place of 
meeting. (Matt. xii. 46-50.) 

During his farther progress to Capernaum, he de- 
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livered to the crowd of visitors to the festival, by whom 
he was surrounded, parables full of meaning as to his 
work and its issue ^Matt. xiii.), made a short journey to 
Nazareth and its vicinity, in order to teach in the syna- 
gogues, but found as little opportunity of doing so as at 
first, because a prophet is least esteemed in his own 
country. (Matt. xiii. 53-58.) 

In the meantime, Herod Antipas had delivered up 
the long imprisoned John to the revenge of Herodias 
(Mark vi. 17-29). Christ received intelligence of this 
murder when in the neighbourhood of Tiberias, whither 
ho had returned from Galilee (Matt. xiv. 12), and also 
that Herod, in consequence of this, had a watchful eye 
upon himself, because he thought that he was John 
risen from the dead (v. 1-12) ; and therefore he deem- 
ed it advisable to remove from the threatened danger. 
With this view he crossed the Lake of Gennesareth to 
a solitary place near the town of Bethsaida Julias, be- 
cause there, under the mild Tetrarch Philip, he had no- 
thing to fear (John vi. 1 ; Matt. xiv. 13). Here he 
was soon followed by a multitude of those from the 
feast who had been with him at Tiberias, and who being 
now fairly returned to their usual residences, were still 
desirous to receive the benefit of his doctrine and miracles 
(John vi. 2). This gave rise to the well known miracle 
of feeding five thousand men (v, 5-15); Matt. xiv. 
14-21 ), after which, in order not to excite tumults among 
the people, he withdrew to a mountain, sent his dis- 
ciples to Capernaum, met them again during the night, 
and then pronounced much bitter truth to the crowd 
which assembled next morning (John vi. 14-65). The 
following day, in the synagogue at Capernaum, he had 
to protect himself against a new plot, of the Pharisees, 
who reproached him for not observing their traditions 
(Matt. XV. 1-20). Not finding himself safe here from 
the pursuit of Herod Antipas, he resolved, without at- 
tending the approaching feast of Pentecost at Jerusa- 
lem, to take a little excursion to the borders of PhsBni- 
cia (or Tyre and Sidon), where, however, his intention 
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of remaining in perfect retirement was frustrated by a 
heathen mother, who excited attention by her request 
that he would restore her sick daughter (Mark viL 
24-30). He thus found himself obliged to proceed by 
the north-east boundaries of Galilee to the territory of 
Decapolis, on the east side of the Lake of Gennesareth 
(v. 31), where he was soon surrounded by a multitude 
seeking his assistance, and where he curea a dumb man 
who had an impediment in his speech (v. 32-~37). In 
a desert place, where the people had attended him for 
three days, he had acted like a kind father of a family, 
and, as shortly before at Bethsaida Julias, fed four 
thousand (Mark yiii. 1-9 ; Matt. xy. 32^8). In the 
evening he entered a ship, and sailed along the lake to 
the yicinity of Magdala and Dalmanutha (Matt. xv. 
39 ; Mark yiii. 10)), where he was soon traced by the 
Pharisees (Matt. xvi. 1 ; Mark iii. 11). He thus found 
himself compelled, after trayelling through the district 
of Gennesareth, to return again to Galilee, and eyen to 
the yicinity of his native city, and every where was 
surrounded by the sick and the infirm, among whom he 
walked about like a beneficent guardian angel. Ne- 
vertheless he found his nearest relatives opposed to him, 
and filled with petty jealousy (John yii. 1-5). Among 
other things, they reminded him not to neglect the ap- 
proaching feast of Tabernacles at Jerusalem, which was 
celebrated in September, but he declared that he would 
undertake this to him dangerous journey at his own 
time (v. 6-9). 

This resolution he soon after fufiUed, but avoided the 
main road from Galilee to Jerusalem, and for this pur- 
pose crossed Lake Gennesareth to Persea, where he 
taught in all the towns and villages (Luke xiii. 22), 
and received from the malicious Pharisees warning to 
beware of the pursuit of Herod Antipas (v, 31-35). 
On this journey he dined, among others, with a Phari- 
see (Luke xiv. 1-6), and then proceeded to the region 
round Jericho and the Jordan, where he spent so much 
time in delivering excellent parables to those he here 
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eucottotered, that he did not arrive in Jerusalem till 
the middle of the joyous festival (Luke xiv. 16 ; xv. 16). 
He was already eagerly looked for by friends and foes 
(John vii. 10-14). He spent the time of the fes- 
tival amid a variety of events (v. 15; viii. 9, 10% and 
learned by experience that in this city he had only to 
expect the worst from his enemies. On this account, 
at the termination of the feast of Tabernacles, he re- 
moved as far as possible from Judea, and without 
knowing any thing about the journey, we find him 
again in the most northern port of Palestine, near the 
city of CsBsarea Philippi ^Matt. xvi. 13-17), where he 
fortified the faith of his aisciples, and warned them of 
the danger which threatened him (t?. 21-28). Ou the 
sixth day of his residence there, the transfiguration 
took place on one of the summits of Hermon, on which 
the city stood (Matt. xvii. 1-13) ; John, James, and 
Peter, his most confidential disciples, being eye-wit- 
nesses, and the other nine, along with other dis- 
ciples, remaining at the foot of the hill. On his de- 
scent there occurred the circumstance narrated v. 14-21 
(the cure, namely, of a lunatic). On his return to 
Cbililee he made his followers still more acquainted with 
what awaited him (v. 22), paid the temple tax at Ca- 
pernaum («>. 24-27), rebuked the envy and ambition of 
the twelve, who still retained their worldly hopes 
(Matt, xviii. 1); no more solicitous about danger, re* 
solved to set out on his return to Jerusalem, to at- 
tend the feast of the dedication of the temple, which 
occurred in December, he leaves Galilee, which he 
never again entered, by way of Samaria, where he was 
ill received in a village (v. 62-56) ; sends forth seventy 
disciples to proclaim every where the message of the 
approaching kingdom of heaven (Luke x. 1) ; enters 
the road to Jericho, which was the occasion of uttering 
the parable of the good Samaritan (v. 23-37) ; visits 
the house of Martha at Bethany (v. 38-42), and waits 
for the feast of the dedication of the temple at Jerusa- 
lem (John X. 22). His public discourses in the temple 
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endangering his liberty, he leaves it (v. 23-39), and at 
the conclusion of the feast proceeds to Peraea, where 
John had formerly baptized, and waits for the return 
of the seventy disciples. The Pharisees soon followed 
him thither, in order to propose ensnaring questions 
(Matt. xix. 3-12), and likewise crowds, whose diseases 
he healed (v. 2); and here occurred what is narrated 
(Matt. xix. 13 ; xx. 1-16). On intelligence being re- 
ceived from Bethany he returned thither, and raised 
the dead Lazarus from his grave (John xi. 1—45), and 
this miracle, performed almost at the gates of Jerusa- 
lem, made the Sanhedrim fully resolve to get rid of 
him by violence (v, 46-53). Jesus, therefore, did not 
venture to spend the few weeks until the pagsover in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and selected the de- 
sert country near the little town of Ephraim as his tem- 
porary residence (v. 54). From this he passed through 
Samaria to the Jordan, where, in a place on the bor- 
ders of Galilee, he cured ten lepers (Luke xvii. 12-19) ; 
then returned by Scythopolis across the Jordan to Pe- 
rsBa, where he found several caravans proceeding to 
the feast at Jerusalem, and gave them much instruction 
(v, 20 ; xviii. 1-30) ; and at last, near Jericho, reached 
the high road to the metropolis. He now no longer 
concealed from his disciples that he was entering with 
them on his sufferings (v, 31-43), and rectified their 
foolish expectations of a speedy advent (Matt. xix. 27). 
As he passed through Jericho he had the well known 
meeting with Zaccheus the publican (Luke xix. 1), on 
which occasion he uttered many wholesome truths, and 
then, by way of Bethany and Bethphage, made his 
triumphal entrance into Jerusalem (v, 29; John xii. 
1-18), in order there to celebrate the third and last 
passover of his public life. 

At this third passover the bloody designs of his ene- 
mies were carried into execution. He suffered and 
died, but rose from the grave on the third day, as the 
gospel history explicitly narrates. With this event his 
public ministry terminated. After his resurrection he 
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only occajsionallj showed himself even to his most 
trusted disciples, and during the few weeks which 
elapsed before he was finally removed from them, his 
appearances were in a manner secret. After he was 
risen he had resolved to go to the remote and more safe 
province of Galilee (Mark xvi. 7), and on the first day 
after that event he was in the act of proceeding thither 
by Emmaus, the mountains of Ephraim, and the western 
boundaries of Samaria, when, probably owing to the 
information communicated by two disciples, whom he 
met near Emmaus, regarding the doubts of the twelve 
apostles at Jerusalem as to his resurrection, he was in- 
duced to return to that city, and show himself to them 
(Luke xxiv. 13-47). After this he remained constantly 
at Bethany in quiet retirement ; from which, eight days 
after, he again visited their secret place of meeting, 
chiefly for the purpose of removing the doubts of Tho- 
mas (John XX. 24). After this he actually seems to 
have gone to Galilee, for, at the Lake of Gennesareth, 
he again meets with his disciples, who in the meantime 
had come thither (John xxi. 1). After a time he de- 
livers to them his last address, on a hill in Galilee, Car- 
mel probably (Matt, xxviii. 16), shows himself there to 
more than Qve hundred friends and followers (Luke 
xxiv. 49), from whence he leads them to the neighbour- 
hood of Bethany and Jerusalem, where, on the Mount 
of Olives, he is finally separated from them in this 
world (Acts i. 1-12). Thus ended his eventful. life, 
but the twelve (?) (eleven) return to Jerusalem, in order, 
at the approaching feast of Pentecost, to begin their 
personal mission, and mightily extend the saving work 
of their master beyond the hitherto narrow limits of 
the gospel history. 
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IV. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS ON THE HISTOEY OF 
JUDEA SINCE THE TIME OF CHRIST, AND ITS 
PRESENT CONDITION. 

Christ had laboured with untiring aeal by refonning 
the morals of his countrymen, also to improve th^r 
outward condition, to render bearable their lot under lb- 
reign sway, and to animate them with a spirit by which 
they might easily haye been in a state to regain their lost 
freedom and independence. For who will deny, that 
this nation, which, notwithstanding the furious parties 
into which it was diyided during the kst Jewish war 
against the Romans, so long and obstinately resisted 
these conquerors of the world, might, with a nobler 
common spirit, and a more united and hearty patriotism, 
easily have compelled the Romans, who at that time 
could hardly restrain the distant provinces of their em- 
pire, to acknowledge their national rights, and grant a 
civil constitution, which might have ensured their exist- 
ence as an independent people against all foreign in- 
terference ^ But destruction had already grasped it too 
firmly to allow its fate to be different from what it 
was. It was sunk in a moral depravity, which must 
have ended in the utter overthrow of its civil constitu- 
tion ; and on this point Josephus himself thus testifies : 
^ I cannot forbear declaring my opinion, that if the 
Romans had delayed to come against these wretches, 
the city would either have been engulphed by an earth- 
quake, overwhelmed by a deluge, or destroyed by fire 
from, heaven, as Sodom was ; for that generation was 
far more enormously wicked than those who suffered 
these calamities." Hence also Christ said : ^^ Where 
the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered toge^ 
ther" (Matt. xxiv. 28). The proof of this is to be 
found in the facts which we we shall now collect out of 
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the history of the Jewish natiou after the time of Christ ; 
in order to complete onr aooount of the country which 
was of such importance as the former seat of this 
people. 

In the time of Christ, as has been above fully nar- 
rated, this country was governed partly by Roman pro- 
curators and partly by the Herodian family. Philip 
the Tetrarch having died without heirs A. D. 35, his 
former territory east of the Jordan was annexed to 
Syria ; so that only Galilee and Persea belonged to a 
Jewish prince, Herod Antipas. Pontius Pilate was 
obliged to resign his procuratorship (A. D. 37), and go 
to Rome to answer for his misdeeds and tyrannies. Sj 
order of the Syrian proconsul Vitellius, he was suc- 
ceeded by one Marcellus. On the death of the Empe- 
ror Tiberius the year after (A. D. 38), Herod Agrippa 
(an uncle of Herod I., and son of Aristobulus who was 
put to death), who was living merely as a private gen- 
tleman at the imperial court at Rome, attained dignity 
and power. Caius Caligula, the successor of Tiberius, 
immediately made him king of the tetrarehy of his 
uncle Philip, which had been attached to Syria. This 
circumstance so raised the envy of his sister Herodias, 
by whose favour he had formerly lived in Galilee, that 
she induced her husband Herod Antipas to go to Rome 
for the purpose of also soliciting the title of king. Be- 
fore his arrival, Herod Agrippa had traduced him to 
the Emperor Ca^^s Caligula, and, instead of having his 
wish gratified, lie and Herodias were banished to Lyons 
in France. /His tetrarehy of Galilee and PersBa was 
partly given to Herod Agrippa as the reward of his ca- 
lumny ; and as the latter knew how to flatter the Em- 
peror Claudius, who succeeded Caius Caligula, mur- 
dered A. D. 41, he was not only confirmed in his pre- 
vious territory east of the Jordan, and in Galilee and 
PersBa, but also in Samaria and Judea, hitherto ruled 
by Roman procurators ; so that, like his grandfather 
Herod I., he was king of the whole country of Judea. 

The Jews had thus not only the satisfaction of having a 
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king of their owd, but, after the dreadful misgoyemment 
of Caius Caligula, under whom the country had become 
partly a desert, in consequence of large bands of robbers, 
the destruction of many towns and yillages, and the 
total neglect of cultiyation, saw themselyes used with 
such moderation and kindness, that, under this goyem- 
ment, there seemed to haye commenced a new period 
of general happiness. He not only endeayoured to tax 
the disgraced exile, to relieye the burdens of the people, 
by the remission of imposts, and destroying the par 
ties which had been the cause of the ruin of the coun- 
try ; he beautified and strengthened many of its towns, 
extended and enlarged the walls of Jerusalem, and 
zealously upheld the national religion. This circum- 
stance must naturally haye had important effects on 
Christianity, which, by the labours of the Apostles, was 
already widely diffused in Judea. He persecuted its 
professors, and, in order to ruin them by a decisiye 
blow, publicly executed James, the brother of John, 
and threw Peter into prison, which, along with other 
matters, is narrated Acts xii., where this Herod Agrippa 
is spoken of. Shortly after, as he was celebrating in 
CsBsarea the usual games in honour of the Emperor 
Claudius, he died of a sudden cold (which the undaunt- 
ed Christians considered a special judgment of heayen), 
in the seyenth year of his whole reign, the third of his 
rule oyer all Palestine, and the forty-fourth after the 
birth of Christ, leaying behind him a brother, Herod 
king of Chalcis, a son aged seyenteen, who was then 
being educated at Rome, and two daughters, Berenice 
and Drusilla. 

The Emperor Claudius was dissuaded from appoint- 
ing his too youthful son his successor : he therefore at- 
tached Palestine to the proconsulship of Syria, made 
Cuspius Fadus procurator oyer it, and depnyed Herod 
of Chalcis of the right to choose the Jewish high-priect, 
and superintend the temple and temple treasure at Je- 
rusalem, or the supreme guidance of the whole religious 
polity of the Jews. Under Cuspius Fadus (A.D. 45, 
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46), Tiberius Alexander (A. D. 46, 47), and Ventidius 
Cumanus (A. D. 47-53), the old tumults and disorders, 
which had been somewhat repressed bj Herod Agrippa, 
again arose in Judea. The people endeavoured to pro- 
tect themselves against the oppressions of these procu- 
rators. Highway robbers began to desolate the coun- 
try ; and of these, the followers of one Theudas, and 
the party of Judas of Galilee, under his sons Simon 
and Jacob, were the ringleaders. The Roman cohorts 
treated the Jews with the most outrageous insult, so 
that on one occasion, at the Passover, a bloody tumult 
arose, in which ten thousand Jews lost their lives, ow- 
ing to a Roman soldier on the tower of Antonia having 
exhibited his bare posteriors. 

Contentions also arose between the Samaritans and 
the Jews, which the proconsul of Syria, Humidius Qua- 
dratus, could only allay by the most strenuous exer- 
tions, and. by sending Cumanus to answer for his con- 
duct at Rome, where he was ordered into exile. All 
these circumstances had the effect of continually in- 
creasing the warlike bands, and hordes of banditti, un- 
der whose acts of violence the country suffered un- 
speakably. 

Antonius Claudius Felix, a freedman of the Empe- 
ror Claudius, succeeded Cumanus in the procuratorship 
of Palestine ; and in the same year also Herod Agrip- 
pa II., who had already succeeded his uncle Herod in 
the kingdom of Chalcis, obtained instead of this the 
former tetrarchy of his granduncle Philip, east of the 
Jordan, along with the superintendence of the temple 
at Jerusalem, and the power of appointing the high- 
priest ; so that Felix was thus only governor of Judea, 
Samaria, Galilee, and Persea. Under his administra- 
tion, the Emperor Claudius, who at last had been obliged 
to expel the turbulent Jews from Rome, was murdered 
( A. D. 56), and succeeded by the Emperor Nero, who 
was not less favourable to the Herodian family than 
his predecessor on the throne. Felix, himself most un- 
just and extortionate, had enough to do in Palestine, 
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overcoming the highwaymen in town and country; 
disbanding the banditti established even in Jerusa-* 
lem ; restraining false Messiahs, and their followers ; 
appeasing the bloody feuds which had arisen in Cse- 
sarea between the Jewish and heathen inhabitants ; and 
preserving the country from utter destruction. This 
Felix is the same before whom Paul made his defence, 
when a prisoner at Caesarea (Acts xxi. 21-24). As 
he kept him in his power in expectation of being bribed 
to give a favourable decision, so he left him in prison 
to his successor (Acts xxiv. 26, 27). This was Fortius 
Festus, who was procurator from A. D. 60 to 63. On 
the occasion of a complimentary visit which he received 
from King Herod Agrippa II. and his sister Berenice, 
with whom Agrippa lived in incest, he also summoned 
Paul to his tribunal, and then sent him to Rome, 
because he had appealed to the Emperor Nero (Acts 
XXV. 26). 

Under this Festus, who died A. D. 63, and his suc- 
cessor Albinus (A. D. 64), the previous confusion in 
Palestine increased every day; and, under the cruel 
violences of the procurators against the people, and of 
the different parties of the people against each other, 
the breaking out of a final war between the Jews and 
their Roman rulers was at hand. It commenced in 
the second year of the procurator Gessius Florus (A. D. 
66)y who in cruelty, injustice, and avarice, went beyond 
all previous procurators, and was, as it were, the head of 
all the robber bands which, sharing their spoil with him, 
devastated the country. It was occasioned by the pro- 
fanation of a synagogue at CaBsarea. The discontent 
of the people, who in this affair were not wronged by 
Festus, likewise broke out at Jerusalem, on which oc- 
casion he caused 3600 Jews to be massacred, and de- 
signedly roused their animosity. Tumultuous bands 
stormed the tower of Antonia, and flung down the Ro- 
man garrison; armed themselves out of the watch- 
house of the plundered fortress of Masada, on the Dead 
Sea ; and, under the guidance of the youngest son of 
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Judas of Galilee, besieged Menahem, the royal tower 
on Mount Zion, massacring the Roman garrison in 
breach of a convention, when it was retiring under the 
idea of safety ; plundered and destroyed villages and 
towns' out of revenge on the heathen, who had mur- 
dered almost all the Jews in Csesarea ; and compelled 
the Syrian proconsul to hurry with a large army from 
Antioch to Jerusalem. The infuriated Jews went out 
to oppose him, and gained a momentary advantage, 
but, renewing his efforts, he drove them back to Jeru- 
salem, and into the temple ; and with the capture of it, 
and the storming of the strongest part of the city, 
would at once have put an end to the war, had not 
treason in his own army caused him to order a retreat ; 
which at last resembled a disgraceful flight, cost him 
the loss of several thousands of his troops, furnished 
the Jews with a large supply of captured materials of 
war, and excited their fanaticism to the highest degree, 
to the terror of the Emperor Nero. 

The emperor now thought it advisable to send to Pa- 
lestine .in the following year (67) an experienced gene- 
ral, Yespasian : while the Jews on their side opposed 
him with all their might, placed brave generals at the 
head of their different armed bands, and directed them 
to put in a posture of defence the various places of im- 
portance in the respective provinces and districts. With 
this purpose in view, the province of Galilee was as- 
signed to the Jewish historian Flavins Josephus. The 
rendezvous of Yespasian's army, sixty thousand strong, 
was at Ptolemais. Marching from this, he conquered, 
after a brave resistance, the province of Galilee, and 
the country east of the Jordan, with their strong cities 
and fortresses, in which he was greatly assisted by the 
disunion and parties among the Jews themselves, and 
by the oppressions which the well disposed endured 
from contending hordes of robbers. In the year 69 he 
marched against the province of Judea with similar 
0ticcess ; and when, after storming many strong places 
in his progress from Csesarea, he was about to attack 
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Jerusalem, he beard of the suicide of the Emperor N»o, 
and this intelligence induced him to ahandon his reso- 
lution, and wait for the result of the confusion thus 
arising in the R<»&an empire. Such was the state of 
matters at Jerusalem, that Josephus calls this city ^' a 
large brothel, a huge den of robbers and afwasfiins ;" and 
it was the same throughout the country. 

While at Rome one emperor was murdering another, 
Vespasian himself was at last called by his soldiers to 
the imperial throne. He now left Palestine, and, afber 
devastating the whole country round Jerusalem, com- 
mitted the prosecution of the war to his son Titus; 
who in the year 70 earnestly strove to end it by the 
capture of the metropolis. To carry his purpose into 
execution, cost him, however, the greatest labour, and 
had he not been greatly aided by the fury of the three 
principal opposing parties of Eleazer, John of Gischala, 
and Simon Bar Ghora, he might easily have suffered 
the fate of Cestius Gallus. However, at the passover 
(A. D. 70) he succeeded first in surrounding the whole 
city, and then in getting into his power the new city 
and the lower city. He then besieged the Tower of 
Antonia, after taking and destroying which, he direct- 
ed his efforts against the temple, and first got posses- 
sion of its outer courts, and afterwards of its inner like- 
wise. Owing to a torch being thrown into the houses 
of the priests and Levites, which surrounded the temple, 
the whole building was set on fire, was plundered du- 
ring the conflagration, and purged of its fonner de- 
fenders. Titus then ordered the lower city to be aet on 
fire and pillaged, in order that the vanquished fugi- 
tives might not again get possession of it, and, lastly, 
directed his efforts against the still uncaptured upper 
city, set it on fire, and utterly destroyed it, as weU as 
its walls, which he took by assault. This dreadfal 
work of blood lasted from the 7th May to the 1 1th 
September A. D. 70. The temple was destroyed on the 
intervening 10th August. Language caaaot express 
the fate of the vast multitudes of Jews who p^ished 
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at the demolition of their metropolis. During the 
whole war 97,000 of them were taken prisoners by the 
Romans, 238,460 perished in various parts of the eoon- 
tiy ; and during the siege alone, and the pillage of the 
capital, they lost 1,100,000 by famine, pestilence, aets of 
riolence, and the sword of the enemy. The prisonen 
wem thrown to the wild beasts in the Roman amphi- 
theatres, compelled to fight with each other, or sold 
as slaves in every quarter of the Roman empire. 

The country was converted into a perfect desert ; 
its finest and strongest cities were in ruins; and of 
Jerusalem there only remained a portion of the western 
wall, and the three loftiest towers, Phasael, Hippikos, 
and Mariamne, as quarters for the Roman garrison. 
Titus soon afterwards went to Rome, taking with him 
7000 of the finest Jewish captives. Along with J<^ 
of Gischala and Simon, the heads of the two principal 
factions, they served to grace the triumphs, which he 
and his father obtained for terminating the Jewish war, 
and in which were exhibited many of the sacred ves- 
sels of the plundered temple, and a copy of the Hebrew 
law. In the years 72 and 73 LuciUus Bassus and 
fiavius Silva were despatched to Palestine to take the 
strong places, such as Masada and Machaems, which 
still held out, and terminate the war. 

Thus, then, by a destructive war unexampled in his- 
tory, were annihilated the Jewish state, and the civil 
pouty of a people, who from their rise to their fall 
fiattered themselves with the vain idea of an universal 
dominion destined for them. Since the Assyrian and 
Babylonish captivities, a large proportion of them were 
scattered eveiy where, and now tibose Jews who sur- 
vived the desolation of their country, and the destruc- 
tion of the central point which had always kept the en- 
tire nation closely united, sought safety in foreign lands; 
and the few who after the subversion of their nation 
gradoally joined the old men, women, and children 
who remained in Palestine, with the view of settling 
in it anew, were never able to become an independent 
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people. Their former rebellious spirit never iDdeed 
entirely left the banished Jews, and in Egypt and 
Cyrene, the island of Cyprus, and Mesopotamia, they 
made repeated attempts to cast from them the Roman 
yoke, but these always redounded to their disadvan- 
tage. In Palestine itself (where the Emperor Hadrian 
had founded a Roman colony; and rebuilt Jerusalem, 
to come near which was prohibited to every Jew un- 
der the pain of death), as their numbers increased, they 
felt themselves so hurt at the idea of heathen sacrifices 
being offered on the site where formerly stood their 
temple, that A. D. 134, they openly rebelled under 
the pretended Messiah, Bar Cochab. This attempt, 
however, also failed, for Julius Severus, the general 
sent against them, totally routed them in several battles, 
took from them fifty strong castles, and nine hundred 
and eighty-five villages and towns which they had 
gradually rebuilt, and again converted the country in- 
to a desert. 

The descendants of those who after the time of Ha- 
drian had again settled in Palestine, under the Em- 
peror Severus (A. D. 198) and Constantino ^A. D. 
815) made the most strenuous efforts to rebuild the 
temple in particular, but were again terribly frustrated. 
The Emperor Julian, in order to annoy the Christians, 
whom he detested, favoured a renewea attempt (A. D. 
362), but it failed owing to unforeseen obstacles. Am- 
mianus Marcellinus relates as follows : ^' He resolved 
to rebuild the once magnificent temple at Jerusalem, 
which had been besieged by Vespasian, and destroyed 
by Titus after many bloody battles. He entrusted the 
undertaking to Alypius of Antioch. Having, with the 
assistance of the governor of the province, set zealous- 
ly about the work, frightful balls of fire repeatedly 
burst out with great violence from the foundation of 
the temple, and not only killed several of the work- 
men, but rendered all farther approach to the place im- 
possible." 

Equally unfortunate were all the subsequent at- 
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tempts of tliis people, who, under the guidance of false 
Messiahs, returned from foreign countries to re-esta- 
blish their civil and religious polity ; and since the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, they have resembled a plant 
uprooted from its native soil, and transported to ano- 
ther clime. The dispersed Jews were for long governed 
by two Patriarchs ; the one in the east, at Babylon, the 
other in the west, at Tiberias. In both these cities, as 
well as elsewhere, they had famous academies, the 
teachers of which occupied themselves in preserving 
the ancient sacred national tongue, and the books 
written in it, and in collecting oral traditions, out of 
which arose the Babylonish and Jerusalem Talmuds ; 
the former A. D. 300, the latter A. D. 600. The of- 
fice of Patriarch of Tiberias expired A. D. 415, and 
that of Babylon A. D. 1038. In the towns of the 
Roman empire they had likewise synagogues and archons 
(superintendents. ) 

Palestine itself, and the capital, Jerusalem, came in- 
to the hands of the Christians, in the reign of the first 
Christian emperor, Constantino the Great (A. D. 315- 
337), under whose rule the Jews living in that coun- 
try were in a condition not to be envied. On the di- 
vision of the Roman empire, by Theodosius the Great, 
into the eastern and western empire (A. D. 395), this 
country constituted a part of the former, and shared 
in all the calamities with which it was visited. Thus, 
A. D. 614, Jerusalem was captured and destroyed by 
Chosroes king of Persia, and did not again come under 
the power of the Emperor Heraclius until A. D. 629. 
Chosroes was driven to this principally by the intoler- 
ance of his Magians, to whom the proudest memorial 
of Christians in the east was highly offensive. For 
this purpose he introduced into his army 2600 bigotted 
Jews. The city was utterly ruined. The tomb of 
Christ, and the magnificent churches of Helena and 
Constantino were destroyed by fire, or at least injured ; 
the pious offerings [of three centuries pillaged, and 
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ninety thousand Christians butchered in a single daj. 
(See Gibbon, book xii. p. 121. 

Soon after this came the dismal period when Caliph 
Omar, the third successor to the Arabian prophet 
Mahomet, took Palestine and Jerusalem after a four 
months' siege, and inflicted the most exquisite tortures 
on all the Christian and Jewish inhabitants (A. D. 
636.) The country which for five centuries had groaned 
under oppression, and shared the fate of the different 
Mahometan rulers of Egypt, was only for a brief sea- 
son freed from its previous tyrants by the Christian 
Crusaders A. D. 1096; for har^ had Godfrey of 
Bouillon erected the kingdom of c^rusalem on appa- 
rently a firm foundation, when A. D. 1187, on the 
capture of the metropolis by the Sultan Saladin, it 
was again reduced to its former insignificance. 

From this time Palestine, already from the com- 
mencement of the Crusades dreadfully desolated, was 
the principal scene of furious contests between the 
Saracens and the confederated Crusaders, who till the 
year 1291 vainly attempted its re -conquest, as well as 
of the bloody feuds through which in 1517, under 
Sultan Selim, the country finally came into the hands 
of the Osmanly Turks, who have held it for three hun- 
dred years. 

This era was the commencement of the ignominious 
oppression under which it suffers till this day. All the 
saa consequences of a despotism, ruining the happiness 
of the people, by outrageous tyranny, depopulation, 
restraints on industry, neglect of cultivation, destruc- 
tion of trade, poverty and want, insecurity of property, 
&c., which weigh down all the provinces of the Turk- 
ish empire, made Palestine also completely wretched. 
The Turks call themselves proprietors of the land, and 
oppress the peasant who knows how to earn something 
more than a miserable subsistence. The plundering 
Arab wanders through it in all directions, and, as he 
probably was in the days of Abraham, is its true pos- 
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fi«E»or, and only nominally acknowledges the govern- 
ment of the Turks. Instead of additional &ets from 
the history of this country under the rule of the Turks, 
we shall, in completion of the remarks casually made in 
the course of this description, now give Chateaubriand's 
remarks on its social condition. 

He arrived in Palestine in 1806, and reached Jeru- 
salem at the time when the Pacha of Damascus, under 
whose government the city is, had encamped before its 
walls, for the purpose of collecting the yearly revenue 
of the country. The knowledge of this, he observes, 
had diffused general terror and alarm, because on such 
an occasion, the common oppression of the inhabitants 
by the inferior officers of the Pacha is doubled and 
quadrupled. The country looks as if it were visited 
by a hostile army. All the shops are shut ; all trade 
and business is at a stand, every one hides himself and 
his property in subterranean chambers, pretends to be 
grievously ill, or flees to the mountains till his depar- 
ture. He sends out his cavalry to pillage the sheep, 
goats, asses, oxen, and horses of tins pastoral Arabs, 
wandering up and down the country ; and thus, often 
at a single capture, gets possession of more than a thou- 
sand head, and then compels the inhabitants to bay 
them, at the exorbitant price of ten dollars a head, and 
upwards. He exacts immense sums from the shop- 
keepers, for which he confers on them the privilege of 
selling their goods at any price they please ; and thus 
they raise the price of necessaries to an extraordinary 
height, and the people, dying for want, are obliged to 
part with their last rag to keep themselves from starv- 
ing. Those of his subordinates who are accused of 
plundering, he compels to be unjust, because, in order 
to gain his indulgence, they must this year extort more 
than enough. The only judgment he and they ever 
pass on the inhabitants is — " Let him pay ten, twenty, 
thirty purses" (of 800 piastres); "give him five hun- 
dred strokes of the bastinado ;" " cut off his head." As 
soon as he departs from Jerusalem, insurrections take 
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place in the plundered Tillages, the people seize on tbeir 
abstracted effects wherever they can find them, and 
make every place unsafe. As no justice is to be had 
from the government, every man endeavours to obtain 
it himself, revenges his injuries, lays waste his neigh- 
bour's vineyard, cuts down his olive-tree, kills his 
flocks, and idlows himself to perpetrate every enormity. 
The surviving vjllages thus^daaUj p«iish ; whole 
families are exti^ated ; the cultivation of the country 
continually diminishes ; deserts and wastes daily en- 
large, and prosperous villages are replaced by solitary 
ruined huts, whose inhabitants present the most mourn- 
ful spectacle of want and distress. In short, the curse 
of an offended God seems still to rest on the whole 
land, and Falestin is barely the shadow of former Pa- 
lestine. The deplorable state of this country since it 
came into the possession of Mehemet Ali, Pacha of 
Egypt, and the consequences of his son Ibrahim's op- 
pressions in Asia, since 1833, are narrated in the pub- 
lic journals. 

The countiy west of the Jordan is now divided into 
six districts, — the district of El Kods, which compre- 
hends the chief city of the same name (Jerusalem, that 
is), and about two hundred villages ; the district of El 
Khalil, which embraces the country in the vicinity of 
the ancient Hebron ; the district of Gaza, on the south- 
em coast, with the town so called, and about three hun- 
dred villages ; the district of Nabolos, containing the 
ancient Samaria, with a hundred villages ; the district 
of Areta, between Tabor, the Jordan, the Mediterra- 
nean, and the aforesaid Nabolos; and the district of 
Saphet, between Areta, the Mediterranean, the Jordan, 
and the northern boundaries of the country. The two 
last constitute the ancient Galilee. The entire country 
is a part of the territory of the Pacha of Damas (Da- 
mascus), with the exception of the district running 
along the Mediterranean, which is under a Pacha of its 
own, the Pacha of St Jean d'Acre. 

We may, in conclusion, notice the campaign by which 
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Napoleon Bonaparte, in 1 799, gave new importanoe to 
Palestine. It was connected with his conquest of Egypt, 
and was undertaken nominally to repulse the Turkish 
army under Djezzar,* the Pacha of St Jean d'Acre, bv 
which he was threatened, and preyent it obstructing his 
intentions as to Egypt, but actually to get possession 
of the yast wealth of this Pacha, treasured up in Acre, 
and make this the foundation of other extensiye projects 
as to the east. 

His arriyal in Egypt was full of danger to the Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem, lor they ran the risk of being mur- 
dered by the Turks, in self-defence, because they were 
suspected of haying intercourse with the French gene- 
ral ; but his Syrian campaign inyolyed the whole ooun- 
inr also in unspeakable misfortune and wretchedness. 
He opened it on the 11th February 1799, by marching 
12,945 men from Cairo in Egypt, through the Syrian 
desert interyening between that country and Palestine. 
After this army had, in the desert, endured the most 
incredible hardship and fatigue, he commenced, on the 
4th of March, his first attack on the slenderly fortified 
coast town of Jaffa (the ancient Joppa) ; but, owing to 
the furious resistance of the Turkish troops, fiye thou- 
sand strong, he was obliged to take it by a dreadfully 
bloody assault, by which he got hold of four thousand 
Amaouts and Albanians, prisoners of war, according to 
a preyious conyention. In order not to be compelled 
to share with them the supplies so necessary for his own 
army, and, by sending them away, meet them as ene - 
mies in some other place, he, after many consultations, 
in which their death was unanimously resolyed upon, 
in defiance of all the usages of war, and all the rights of 
nations, caused his soldiers (March 10) to shoot them 
on the shore by parties, and to bayonet and sabre those 
that suryived; a deed, according to Bourrienne, un- 
doubtedly demanded by the most melancholy but ine- 
yitable necessity, at which Napoleon himself was horri- 

* Or the Butcher, so called by his subjects from his incredible 
cruelties. He died in 1808, apparently with a quiet conscience. 
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fied. He wrote thus to General Kleber, — ^' The garri- 
son of Jaffa consisted of fonr thousand men ; two thou- 
sand were killed in the town, and nearly two thousand 
were i^ot yesterday and to-day." Bonaparte likewise 
owned the fact to Lord Ebrington at Elba, — '^ They had 
broken," he said, "^ the capitulation of El Arish, had 
served again at Jaffa, and were a set of yoimg devils, 
who could not be safely set at liberty." The Esglkh 
consul Damiani, according to Buckingham, in 1815, 
confirmed the fkct, as an eye-witness. He q»oke of 
from ten to twelve hundred men, women, and children. 
From Jaffa he continued his march through the phm 
of l^iaron, on the coast, ordered a corps to drive baek 
to the Jordan the swarms of Arabs and Mamdfukes^ 
and at last halted, on the 11th of March, before St Jean 
d'Acre. Here all the Turkish troops under Djezzar 
had concentrated, because from this they could annoy 
his ^movements in every direction ; and offered the 
most obstinate resistance. Notwithstanding his peri- 
lous position, the deficiency of the necessary means, 
and the danger which threatened his left fiank from the 
English ships, he resolved instantly to besiege and storm 
this place, which was strongly fortified by Admiral 
Sydney Smith ; and' the French engineer Philippeaux, 
an old companion of Bonaparte. For sixty days both 
sides contended for its possession with the most unex- 
ampled fury. The Turks repelled eight assaults, and 
the hero, who had hitherto never relinquished a pro- 
ject, was compelled on the 2(Hh May to desist from his 
undertaking, after an useless loss of three thousand men, 
after, however, in the meanwhile having, in a battle in 
the plain of Jezreel (now Juli) at the foot of Mount 
Tabor, driven beyond the Jordan a Turkish corps, from 
Damascus, Tiberias, and Samaria (Naples) which at- 
tempted to make him raise the siege. Enraged at his 
failure, he endeavoured to destroy by bombardment 
that part of the town which was not yet in ruins, and 
on the 21st May, leaving behind his artillery and means 
of transport, the sick and the wounded, departed by 
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the road by which he had come, with the design of 
taking ^ the paltry little town on which depend^ the 
fate of the east." 

Owing to the dead bodies of the Turks lying un- 
buried at Jaffa, the plague, which the French had 
brought with them on their march from Damietta, 
widely extended in Syria, and seized also on the French 
who were in hospital at Jaffa. In order that the 
French soldiers who were living there might not fall 
into the hands of the pursuing Turks, he ordered them, 
as was long unirersally beliered, to be poisoned by the 
administration of an opiate, an act which his biographer 
Bourrienne represents as a work of mercy to these 
unfortunates, as it saved than from a much more miser- 
able death from the Turks, who were in close pursuit. 
Recently, however, this has been expressly denied, in 
a way which seems worthy of implicit belief.* 

After losing above from five to six thousand men, he 
ordered the country to be devastated on every side, 
during the march back to Egypt* His army marched 
over dead bodies and ruins, and by the light of constant 
conflagrations, destro3red the crops, set fire to the woods 
and thickets on the hills, plundered and abused those of 
the inhabitants on whom they could lay their hands, 
wounded and killed their cattle, and converted the 
whole countiy west of the Jordan into a wilderness. 
Berthier, chief of the staff, issued an order of the day, 
in which, among other things, he expressly says : ^ The 
columns of General Regnier and the centre are ordered 
to bam the villages ana crops, and the cavalry to keep 
to the right of the road, in order to seize the flying 
herds." The person who executed this order, more- 
over, has this description in his report on the Syrian 

* Beferenoe is here made to ^ The Scientific and .Military 
History of the French Expedition to Egypt," but tiie authority 
of this woi^ is, surely, not to counterbalance the confession of 
Napoleon at St Helena, in which be justifies the deed, declaring 
tbtat in similar circumstances he would have put his own son to 
death, and demanded it for himself.— (Trams.) 
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campaign to the Directoiy at Paris : ^' The houses are 
reduced to ashes, the cattle are driven away, the sown 
fields are burned." After these exploits, by which he 
caused himself to be remembered in Palestine, he ar- 
rived in Egypt on the 14th June. 

When civilized Europe, to the honour of humanity, 
and the saving of the nations groaning under the op- 
pression of their despotism, shall drive the Turkish 
hordes, now settled in its fairest portions, back to the 
steppes of Asia, from which they have overrun coun- 
tries which formerly were Christian, then shall Pales- 
tine resume its lost importance, and become the fruit- 
ful dwelling-place of a happy people. The salvation 
of this countiy, however, can hardly come from its an- 
cient inhabitants the Jews,* for a people so totally in- 
capable of true civilization, owing to their religious 
principles, and other national peculiarities, has lost all 
pretension to independence, and its thorough incorpora- 
tion with the other nations of the earth would be high- 
ly to its advantage. It was ruined, as it were, in its 
early training, and with its civil and religious polity 
was only fit for a desert island, separated from the rest 

* Way, an Englishman, presented, at the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, a memorial to the Emperor Alexander on the amelio- 
ration of the Jews. He afterwards associated himself with Noah, 
a merchant in Maryland, for the purpose of benefiting his people ; 
and they both agreed that the best plan was a settlement in the 
United States, as an independent people consisting of six mil- 
lions of population. They published an address to the Jews, in 
which they say, that the Congress of Washington had honoured 
this plan c^ regeneration with their approval. 

The following intelligence was afterwards published : ^ The 
Eabbi Noah, of New York, has purchased an island, ten miles 
in length, at Niagara, as a settlement for Jews. He made the 
purchase by the aid of a company. Few of this cosmopolite na- 
tion answered his call, however. They remained where they 
were ; for in the uninhabited forest of the island there could be 
no trade, and they did not wish to become an agricultural co- 
lony. Noah had already prepared all his plans of government 
and administration ; the foundations of the Temple and the New 
Jerusalem were already laid — ^but the men were awanting.*' 
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of the world, and must oecessarily remain in the same 
wretched plight in whioh it has groaned for eighteen 
hundred years. Never shall its Messiah come. Its 
only hope is in utter forgetfulness of that Mosaic legis- 
lation which has had such a disastrous influence on its 
social condition and national enlightenment. 
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NoTB A. (P. 20.)— The Lobt Ten Tribes. 

In a note at the foot of the page, our author briefly remarks, 
. — ^ The modem Jews in Affglmnistan are probably their de* 
scendants." Several writers have contended for the Jewish 
origin of the Affghans. Thus, the late Sir Alexander Bumes is 
inched to believe the traditions in which this people claim a 
Hebrew descent, and finds corroboration of them in their phy- 
siognomy and peculiar customs. His conclusions, however, are op- 
po8e<^ to those of Mr Elphinstone, and the well-known missionary, 
Dr Joseph Wolff, who visited Affghanistan, with the hope of 
finding the ten tribes. Being himself a converted Jew, his abi- 
lity to detect resemblances to his countrymen is undeniable. 
*< My doubts," he remarks, ** about the Affghans being descend- 
ants of the Jews are these : — ^they have not the Jewish physog- 
nomy, and the tradition of their being descendants of the Jews 
is noi general ; and, finally, their language does not resemble the 
Hebrew ; Or, light, is the only Hebrew word I found in the Aff- 
ghan tongue. The construction of the Pushtoo grammar en- 
tirely differs from that of the Hebrew." (Researches, pp. 238-d.) 
That the Affghans have been intermingled with the Jews is, 
however, by no means improbable ; but there is no reason for 
identifying them with the ten tribes of Israel. 

We shiSl not point out the absurdities of the many theories as 
to what has become of the missing tribes ; but shall bring before 
the reader a brief notice of the researches of Dr Asahel Grant, a 
medical missionary from America, who appears to have at last 
saoceeded in discovering the long lost tribes in the mountains of 
Armenia, or Koordistan. 

Dr Claudius Buchanan long ago threw out the conjecture, that 
" the greater part of the ten tribes which now exist, are to be 
found in the countries of their first captivity." Following out 
this idea, Dr Grant proceeds to identify the region whither they 
were carried with the ancient Adiabene, the modem Armenia. 
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^ Shalmanezer, the king of Assyria, took Samaria, and carried 
Israel away into Assyria, and placed them in Halah and in Ha- 
bor, by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Modes." 
(2d Kings xvii. 6.) 

Assyria was bounded, according to Ptolemy, on the north by 
part of Armenia and Mount Niphatis ; on the west by the Ti- 
gris ; on the south by Susiana ; on the east by part of Media, and 
the mountains of Choatra and Zagros. The country within these 
limits is now called Koordistan, from the descendants of the an- 
cient Karduchi, who occupied the northern parts. It lies between 
Media, Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Babylon ; and we must look 
for the settlements of the captive Israelites in or near Assyria. 

There is ample evidence to prove that Halah was in Assyria. 
It appears to have been near the Lycus or Zab river, not far 
from Nineveh. Bochart, Gesenius, Bosenmiiller, and Cellariua 
are of opinion that it is the Calah of Gen. x. 1 1, 12, which com- 
mentators agree must have been in Assyria ; and this region is, 
or has been occupied by Nestorians. Habor is the name of a 
river ; and, in the highlands of Assyria, there is a river so called 
to this day. 

The passage in 2d Kings is thus translated by Gresenius, — 
*' And placed them in Halah, and on the Habor, a riwr of Go- 
zan, and in the cities of the Modes." Our own version admits 
of the same sense, if we only reject the particle by, which is 
printed in italics, to shew that it is not in the original. The 
ZAb is also a river of Gozan ; and being the larger, stream, may 
well be called the river of Grozan. Gozan signifies pasture ; and 
ZiOZXD. is the name given by the Nestorians to the highlands of 
Assyria, in which they pasture their flocks : both nam^ mean- 
ing the same place, G and Z, according to Gesenius, being inter- 
changeable letters. Such was the position of the deported tribes, 
such is now the mountain home of the Nestorians, of whom in 
Adiabene Proper, there are at this day nearly a hundred thou- 
sand. 

Having thus proved that the ten tribes were carried to the 
very spot now occupied by the Nestorians, Dr Grant proceeds 
to shew that they have never been removed. Individuals may 
have accompanied the Jews of the Babylonish captivity on their 
return to Jerusalem, but we are expressly told that the great 
body of those released by Cyrus was of the tribe of Judah, " whom 
Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, had carried away unto 
Babylon.'* (Ezraii. 1.) Josephus asserts that the ten tribes were 
in the land of their captivity, in the first century after Christ, — 
" The ten tribes are beyond the Euphrates tUl now, and are an 
immense multitude." (Antiq. b. x. xi. c. v.) Jerome, the most 
learned of the Latin fathers, writing in the fifth century, has 
these words — ^ The ten tribes inhabit at this day the cities and 
mountains of the Medes." (Tom. vi. p. 80.) 
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From that period, the histories of the conterminous nations 
contain not the smallest hint that they have been carried to any 
other comitry, so that we must conclude that they still occupy 
the region to which they were transported by Shahnanezer. 

The traditions of the Nestorians unanimously claim for them 
a descent from Israel, and not from Judah ; they term them- 
selves sons of Israel, ^ Beni-Israel/' and frequently Nazareans, 
a name apphed in ecclesiastical history to Christians converted 
from Judaism. They object to the appellation Nestorians, lest 
they should seem to participate in the reputed heresy of Nesto • 
rius. Bishop of Constantinople, deposed by the Council of Ephe- 
sus, A. D. 431, for resisting the worship of images, and the use 
^of tiie title Mother of God, as applied to the Virgin Mary. They 
'defended him as an injured man, and hence the enemies of Nes- 
torius endeavoured to fasten reproach upon them by calling them 
after his name. 

That the converted Jews clung to the observance of the Mosaic 
ritual, so far as compatible with Christianity, is notorious ; and 
tliis mark of a Hebrew origin is very evidentiy exhibited by the 
Nestorians, and illustrated by Dr Grant in a multitude of parti- 
culars. Thus, they have peace-offerings, expressive of gratitude 
and thanksgiving ; they make solemn vows, greatly resembling 
those made of old by the Israelites. They make solemn offer- 
ings of the first fruits of their flocks, fields, gardens, and 
vineyards, and observe the '^ preparation before the Sabbath,'* 
as well as the Sabbath itself, with Jewish strictness. They pre- 
serve the distinctions of food, as ordained by Moses, and attend 
to other ceremonial impurities, such as the exclusion of females 
from the church till forty days after childbirth. In general, they 
abhor swine's flesh ; and their fasts and festivals bear a close 
resemblance to those of the ancient Jews. 

Their physiognomy is peculiarly Jewish, and their names are 
as much so as their faces, — Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, 
Jesse, David, Solomon, Eleazer, Phinehas, Daniel, Melchizedek, 
and Ezekiel, are common among them as names of men ; while 
their women are called by such Hebrew names as Sarah, Rebec- 
ca, Miriam, Kachel, Tamar, Hannah, Hagar, Susannah. They 
are divided into tribes, and their government is patriarchal. 
Their social and domestic customs, forms of salutation, enter- 
tainments, dress, espousals, marriages, and occupations, are clear- 
ly proved to be the same as those of the ancient Israelites ; so 
that it seems impossible to deny that the Nestorians are really 
descended from the long lost ten tribes of Israel. 

Their numbers in and aroimd Koordistan probably amoimt to 
two himdred thousand ; and the reader will probably be sur- 
prised to learn that, from a very early period of the first century 
after Christ, " the outcasts of Israel " have been gathered into 
the Christian fold ', and that for long the mountain fastnesses 
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in their land of exile, have been the dwellings of a peoj^e pecu- 
liarly obaeryant of the diyine commaady '' Go, and preach the 
Crpspel to every creature." They, in fact, were for many cen- 
turies the great Christian mis^onariee of the east, and in their 
zeal had even penetrated into China. 

Although the great body of this singular people be Christian, 
there are still among them about twenty thousand adherents to 
the faith of Moses, the ancient religion of their fathers. Their 
labours among distant nations, and the many furious persecu- 
tions which they have endured from the followers of Mahimiet, 
may account for the existence of the Malabar Jews, as well as for 
the Hebrew tinge which seems to have mingled at an eariy pe- 
riod with the blm>d of the Affghans. 

To those who cannot refer to the work of Dr Grant, it may be 
interesting to add, that they will find a summary of its oontoits 
in a series of papers in the Christian Miscellany, published in 
Edinburgh. 



Note B. (P. 28.)— Size of Palestine. 

^* This does not give a superficial extent equal to one-fourth 
of England (with Wales), or more than two-fifths of Scotland, 
Ireland, or Portugal. Bavaria and Sardinia offer an area about 
twice as large ; that of Denmark is about one-third larger : but, 
according to the estimate we have made, the area of Palestine is 
nearly double that of Wales, Wirtemberg, or Tuscany. Thus, as 
-to mere extent, the country can only be compared to some of the 
smaller European States, of which Hanover, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, the Papal States, and the island of Sicily, appear to offer 
the nearest approximation.' But the real surface is much greater 
than this estimate and these comparisons would imply, for Pa- 
lestine being essentially a hilly country, the sides of the moun- 
tains and slopes of the hills enlarge the actual surface to an ex- 
tent which does not admit of ctdculation." — KiUo*9 Pictorial 
PaUstine, 



Note C. (P. 29.) — On the Ancient Population of Jddea. 

Our author here, most unreasonably, coincides with Voltaire, 
who speaks sneeringly of Palestine, compares it to Switzerland, 
and asserts, on his own authority, that it <' always was, what it 
now is, one of the worst countries in Asia." This assertion is 
contradicted by all history, ancient and modem. Among the 
ancients, Tacitus (Hist. lib. v. cap. vi.), Ammianus MarceUinus 

ilib. xiv. cap. viii.), Florus (Hist. lib. ii. cap. viii. § 4), and Pliny 
Hist.i Nat. lib. xx. cap. v.), testify to the amenity of the cli- 
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mate, the exuberant fertility of the soil, the size and wealth of the 
cities, and the teeming population of the whole of Syria, and of 
Judea in particular. 

Among the modems, the infidel Volney amply refutes the 
sneers of Voltaire ; and as a refutation from such a quarter must 
command the respect alike of Grerman neologists and French 
sceptics, we quote his words : — '^ With its numerous advantages 
of climate and soil, it is not astonishing that Syria ^otUd alwaps 
have been esteemed a moet detieious courUr^, and that the Greeks 
and Romans ranked it among the most beautiful of their provinces, 
and even thought it not inferior to Egypt.** (Travels in Egypt 
and Syria, vol. i. p. 321.) 

" Admitting only what is conformable to experience and na- 
ture, there is nothing to contradict the great population of high 
antiquity. Without appealing to the positive testimony of 
history, there are innumerable monuments which depose in fa- 
vour of the fact." (Ibid. vol. ii. p. 368.) 

^ So feeble a population in so excellent a country may well ex- 
cite our astonishment ; but this will be increased, if we compare 
the present number of inhabitants ydth that of ancient times. 
We are informed by the philosophical geo^pher Strabo, that 
the territories of Yamnia and Yoppa, in Palestine, alone were 
formerly so populous as to bring 40,000 men into the field. At 
present, they could hardly furnish 3000. From the accounts we 
have of Judea, in the time of Tacitus, which are to be esteemed 
tolerably accurate, that country must have contained four mil- 
lions of inhabitants.*' (Ibid. vol. ii. p. 366.) 

As to the possibility of the Jews finding the means of subsist- 
ence in Palestine, should they return thither, Volney is again an 
unexceptionable witness, when he says (Vol. i. 308-317), " The 
land in the plains is fat and loamy, and exhibits every sign of 
the greatest fecundity. Were nature assisted by art, the firaits 
of the most distant countries might be produced witlun the dis- 
tance of twenty leagues." 

^ Galilee,'* says Malte Bmn, ^ would be a paradise, were it 
inhabited by an industrious people, under an enlightened govern- 
ment. Vine-stalks are here to be seen a foot and a half in dia- 
meter." (Geog. vol. ii. p. 148.) 

We need not quote the equally positive evidence of Dr Clarke, 
and a host of modem travellers, down to the recent report of Dr 
Bowring, on the commercial statistics of Syria, all proving that 
when it shall please God to bring back his people to then* long 
forsaken and now desolated country, they shall return strong in 
numbers, and rich in the possession of every temporal comfort. 

Our author seems to have been made aware of the unfounded 
nature of his doubts as to the population of ancient Palestine, 
for, in the seventh, and enlarged edition of his work, the pas- 
sage on which we have commented is accompanied by the fol- 
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lowing note. ** The fertility of Jewish marriages, and the ra- 
pid increase of the Jews in all quarters, will be intelligible, if 
we consider, that circumcision promoted their precocity, that 
their comfortable mode of living, and simple social relations in- 
creased this the more, that by timely marriage they were re- 
strained from youthful excesses, that Uiey reckoned it an honour 
to have a numerous family, and that among them mortality is 
small, because trade being his sole occupation, a Jew is seldom 
injured by callings dangerous to health and life." 

If we suppose Palestine to have contained between four and 
five millions of inhabitants, this, for such a highly favoured land, 
will be a population by no means excessive, if compared with 
that of tlic following countries, which, in point of extent, are 
nearly equal to the Holy Land. Belgium 3,533,538 ; Hanover 
2,303,200 ; Switzerland 2,000,000 ; Papal States 2,592,329 ; 
Sicily 1,787,771. 

Those desirous of information as to the fertility and popula- 
tion of ancient Palestine, should consult four memoirs by the 
Abb^ Guen^e, published in the memoirs of the Academy of In- 
scriptions. Chateaubriand terms them real master-pieces of 
perspicuity, criticism, and erudition. 



Note D. (P. 32J — The Transfiguration. 

'^ Secret friends whom his disciples took to be Moses and 
Elias ;" our author, as we are constrained to infer from these 
words, is evidently tinctured with that rationalism which ex- 
plains away so many of the miraculous events narrated in the 
Scriptures. The occurrence is thus related by Luke (ix. 30-31.) 
^ And behold, there talked with him two men, which were 
Moses luid Elias, who appeared in glory, and spake of his de- 
cease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem." That the 
two persons so pointedly declared to be, not, it is to be observed, 
supposed to he Moses and Elias, were not simply two of Christ's 
disciples with whom Peter, John, and James were not person- 
ally acquainted, and who met him by appointment, is clear from 
the manner they are spoken of, as well as from the subjects on 
which they conversed. 

The most confirmed rationalist will be puzzled to explain how 
two ordinary disciples could be said to ^ appear in glory," and 
speak of our Saviour's approaching death. Their ability to con- 
verse on the object of his going to Jerusalem, shews that they 
knew^ more of the design of his mission than was yet known by the 
apostles, who, we are assured, were horrified when first told of 
the certainty of their master dying by the hands of the Jews. 
Believing it to be a duty not to promulgate German neology un- 
ccoampanied by an English antidote, we quote the following ob- 
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servatioiis from the notes of the learned Dr Bloomfield to his 
edition of the Greek Testament. 

'^ We are now arrived at the record of a most awful and mys- 
terious transaction, such as draws hack for a moment the veil 
from the invisible world. That the presence of Moses and Ellas 
was a bodily, and not, as some say, a visionary appearance, there 
is no reason of doubt, especially as it involves no difficulty but 
such as Omnipotence will vanquish at the general resurrection. 
As to supposing with some sceptical foreign theologians, the 
whole to have been a vision, that is still less defensible, for 
though the disciples had been asleep (or rather heavy for sleep), 
the transaction, it seems, taking place in the night (see Luke 
ix. 32), they are distinctly said to have been awiUte when they 
saw and heard Moses and Elias conversing with Jesus. With 
respect to the purposes of this transaction it seems to have been 
intended, 1. To loosen the prejudices of the apostles as to the 
performance of the Mosaic law, by a figurative and symbolical 
representation of the expiration of the Jewish, and the com- 
mencement of the Christian dispensation ; 2. To reconcile their 
minds to the sufferings and death of Christ ; 3. To strengthen 
their faith by affording an additional proof, as it were by a sign 
from heaven, of the divine mission of Jesus. For it is proba- 
ble, that as the Jews supposed the Messiah would at his coming 
be seen literally descending from the heavens, and arrayed in 
glory ; so our Lord was pleased to give his apostles this decisive 
proof of his Messiahship, by shewing himself in his glory, such as 
that with which he would appear at the final advent. The re- 
presentation was, no doubt, aJso intended to comfort and sup- 
port the apostles under their present and future trials and tri- 
bulations, by a prospect of the glory which should be revealed 
in their Saviour, and through him, in themselves.'' 



NoTB E. (P. 43.) — The Temptation in the Wilderness. 

<< This transaction,*' observes Dr Bloomfield, '^ is encompassed 
with difficulties too mighty for the human understanding ; to 
avoid which, several eminent persons, of ancient and modem 
times, have thought that a visionary scene, not a real event, is 
here narrated. But there is not the slightest intimation in the 
narrative, that the temptation was such. The air of the narra- 
tive produces an impression quite the contrary ; and there are 
many strong reasons why such a view cannot be admitted. As 
to the confident assertion of the Unitarians, that the very form 
of the expression ^ he was led by the Spirit," shews that it is 
only a visionary scene, referring for similar expressions to 
Rev. i. 10 ; Acts xi. 5, the latter of these has nothing in com- 
mon with this of St l^tthew ; and the former, though it bears 
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some verbal resemblance to the parallel passage of Luke iv. 1^ is 
really of quite another character. Similar expressions do in- 
deed occur in Matt. xii. 20 ; Luke ii. 27 ; Acts yiii. 20, and x. 
19. But no one ever imagined the actions there described to be 
purely imaginary. As to those rationalists who would under- 
stand the fasting here spoken of to haye been ascetic absti- 
nence, the hypothesis is utterly excluded by the express words 
Luke iv. 2, where there is a negation of the strongest kind mean- 
ing * he eat nothing whatever.'" 



NoTB F. (P. 49.) — Size op Lakb Gennbsabeth. 

Almost all travellers assign] larger dimensions to this lake, as 
will be seen from the following comparative estimates. Bun- 
ting 12 miles by more than 4 ; Buckingham 12 to 15 by 6 to 9 ; 
Biddulph 24 by 15 ; Hayes 10 or 12 by 4 ; Jouett 20 by 12 ; 
Mariti 18 by 6. 



Note G. (P. 52.) — ^Level of the Plain between the Dead 
Sea and the Elanitic Gulf. 

In a note on this passage, our author adds, '' On this fact 
Burckhardt grounds the observation that the Jordan probably 
once flowed into the Red Sea, and that, since the catastrophe 
related in Genes, xix. by which its course was interrupted, it 
has now only a subterraneous exit.'' 

This notion of Burckhardt must now be relinquished, recent 
travellers having demonstrated that the Jordan never could 
have been thus connected with the Red Sea, because the slope 
of the intervening country is decidedly towards the Dead SeiEL 
This fact, first aUuded to by Captains Irby and Mangles, has 
been recently determined by the measurements of Count Ber- 
tou and Professor Robinson. The Professor thus concludes his 
observations. '* Hence, instead of the Jordan flowing south- 
ward to the Gulf of Akabah, we find the waters of the Desert 
farther south than Akabah ,/{oictn^ northward intoihe Dead Sea. 
The very nature of the country shows, without measurement, 
that the surface of the Dead Sea must be lower than that of the 
Red Sea or the Mediterranean." In the proceedings of the Geo- 
graphical Society, as reported in the Athenseum (No. 600) we 
find this interesting notice. ^ Mr Russegger devoted much 
time to the barometric measurements of the Dead Sea ; and, af- 
ter other observations, on hanging up his barometer on the 
shores of that sea, he could no longer continue his observations, 
for the quicksilver rote to the top ^the tube. He then calculates 
the following depressions ; village of Rieha (supposed Jeridio) 
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in the valley of the Jordan 774 feet ; bathing place of the pil- 
grims in the Jordan 1269 feet ; and the Dead Sea, at its north- 
em end 1319 French feet, or nearly 1400 English feet bdow the 
level of the Mediterranean." 



Note H. (P. 52, 53.) — Size ov the Dead Sea. 

Josephus has generally been taken as the anthority in fixing 
the dimensions of this celebrated sea, the length of which he 
states as 580 stades, and its breadth 150. His translators rec- 
koning the stade equivalent to the furlong, make the lake 72 
miles long, and 18 broad. But if Josephus, as is highly pro- 
bable, did not use the Roman stade, of which 600 make a de- 
gree, but the Greek stade of 700 to the degree, the above figures 
will be considerably reduced, and the lake will be 56 miles long 
by 1 5 broad ; a result which is corroborated by recent observers. 
In the Geographical Journal, vol. vii. 1837, there is a notice of 
the attempt by Mr G. Moore and Mr W. G. Beek, to make a 
trigonometrical survey of the Dead Sea. This was frustrated ; 
** but," observes Mr Kitto, ** we believe Mr Moore has since 
completed the unfinished undertaking, under the operation of a 
firman from the Pacha of Egypt. The width of the sea has 
been established, beyond a doubt, sounding have also been 
taken showing a great depth. The length of the sea wais found 
to be much less than is generally supposed. These are all the 
facts, or rather intimations, which these gentlemen have as yet 
thought proper to lay before the public.** 

The dimensions assigned by Rohr, which so neariy corre- 
spond with those given by Josephus, will, in all probability, be 
found much nearer the truth than the larger extent generally 
attributed to this mysterious lake, which seems not to have been 
navigated since the days of Abraham, until Mr Gostigan a few 
years ago explored it in a small boa^ but unhappily perished 
immediately after landing, in consequence of fatigue and privation. 
His sole companion, a little old Maltese sailor, presented Mr 
Stephen with a sketch of the form of the lake, which that gentle- 
man has given in his travels in Palestine, and a copy of which 
is also to be seen in the Pictorial Palestine. 



Note I. (P. $6.) — The Pool op Bethesda. 

Some of our readers will be startled by our author's account 
of this pool, in the curative properties of which he evidently 
considers that there was nothing miraculous. If John v. 4 be 
genuine, the cures effected at Bethesda must have been super- 
natural, ^ for" it is there written, *' an angel went down and 
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troubled the water," and any attempt to explain them on natu- 
ral principles would be absurid, for the moment we acknowledge 
an event to be miraculous, we thereby declare that it is inex- 
plicable by physical causes. It is the besetting sin, however, of 
the rationalists that they fall into the absurdity of explaining 
miracles, which in their very nature are unsusceptible of ex- 
planation. 

Our author, in the present instance, is not fairly chargeable 
with this foUy, because he denies that miracles were performed 
at Bethesda, and considering the cures there effected to be mere 
natural results, he is of course at Hberty to trace these to the 
ferruginous qualities of tlie water. . It will be observed that 
with him the interposition of an angel was not real but merely 
traditional. Now this idea cannot be entertained, if John v. 4 
be received as genuine ; but there are strong reasons for be- 
lieving that it is not ; and if it be not, there is no heterodoxy in 
explaining on natural principles the cures effected by the water 
of Bethesda. We find the proof of the spuriousness of the words 
" an angel went down and troubled the water," in Bishop Marsh's 
translation of the Introduction to the Study of New Testament 
by Michaelis, vol. ii. p. 732,note 118. After proving from the Codex 
Ephraim that marginal notes were made in the most ancient MS., 
and that this practice prevailed in the early ages of Christianity, 
the Bishop observes, " It is likewise remarkable, that in this MSS. 
(Codex Ephraim) the disputed or rather spurious text of John v. 4, 
is written not in the text, but in a marginal scholion. Now, as this 
verse is totally omitted in the Codex Bezse, and the Codex Yati- 
canus, which are the two most ancient MSS. now extant ; as it is 
likewise omitted in the Codex Ephraim (which is inferior in age 
to the Codex Bezse) but written in the margin as a scholion ; is 
written in more modem MSS. in the text, but marked with an 
asterisk or obelus as suspicious, and in MSS. still more modem 
is written without any mark, we see the various gradations by 
which it has acquired its place in our present text ; and have 
proof positive that the verse originally was nothing more than 
a marginal scholion, and of course spurious. After this strong 
statement, it is not surprising to find many of opinion that no 
miracle was exhibited at Bethesda, and that the cures there 
performed were owing to the mineral properties of an intermit- 
ting fountain. 



Note J. (P. 72.) — Locusts. 

** The devastations of the locusts," observes Dr Bowring, in 
his Report on the Commercial Statistics of Syria, " are often a 
great detriment to the agriculturist ; they sometimes cross the 
country, destroying every thing before them. A few years ago 
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the army of Ibrahim Pasha, m the attempt to extirpate them, 
gathered up no less than 65,000 ardebs (325,000 English bushels). 
No one can estimate the damage caused by these creatures ; 
\«rhen they are grown to a certain size, it is impossible to conquer 
or resist them ; they come like flights of birds, darkening the 
air, and the destruction of hundreds of thousands seems in no re- 
spect to diminish their numbers." 

Vhese formidable visitants are not altogether unknown in 
Great Britain. The trees in the neighbourhood of London have 
sometimes suffered from their attacks ; and the translator has 
examined a specimen of a true locust (Gryllus migratorius) 
caught in a field near Stanley, Perthshire, to the great horror of a 
worthy farmer, and preserved by the clergyman of the parish. 



NoTB K. (P. 72.>~Thb Plaqub. 

Larrey, in his Medico-Chirurgical Observations on the French 
Campaign in Egypt, makes the following remark : — '^ The plague 
is endemic in Syria and Egypt ; miserable dwellings, marshes, 
inundations, a damp atmosphere, the filth and indolence of the 
people, corrupted bodies lying on the roads, the nearness to the 
towns of the burial places, the shallowness of the graves, in which 
an air-hole is frequently left open towards the east, generate the 
disorder, imd the eastern doctrine of predestination increases it 
and makes it general." Larrey's observations are corroborated 
by Pareset, who remarks, that *^ the plague will continue to be en- 
demic in Egypt until the natives adopt the mode of burial prac- 
tised by the ancient inhabitants of the country, and, by embalm- 
ing the dead, now thrown into graves almost open, and thus al- 
lowed freely to decompose, and by other sanatory methods, coun- 
teract the difiusion of noxious animal matter." 



Note L. (P. 86.) — RELiaious Education among the Jews. 

Our author's statement as to the defective means of instruc- 
tion among the Israelites is far from correct. We do not, in- 
deed, read in sacred history of any thing resembling great edu- 
cational establishments until the time of Samuel, when the 
schools of the prophets are said to have been instituted ; but we 
must not therefore infer that there was no provision for the sys- 
tematic training of the people in religion and general knowledge. 
On the contrary, there are the strongest reasons for believing, 
that the members of a numerous priesthood had cities assigned 
to them in all comers of the land, for the very purpose of dis- 
charging the duties of a parochial clergy. That these cities were 
the residences of a race of privileged idlers, having nothing to 
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do bat occuionally minister in the temple at Jerusalem, cannot 
be credited. Such an idea is disproved by the prophetic ac- 
connt of the office of Levi, as given by Moses — " And of Levi 
he said they shall teach Jacob thy judgments, and Israel thy 
laws,*' as well as by the prophet Malachi's description of the 
relative duties of .priest and people. ^ The priest's lips should 
keep knowledge, and the people should seek the law at his 
mouth." There is, moreover, good reason for supposing ^hat 
the synag(^e was a most ancient, and in fact a divinely insti- 
tuted, means of public instruction in Israel, as we shall show in 
a subsequent note. But, supposing that the priestly order was 
not thus active in instructing the people, with what reason can 
that nation be said to have lacked religious training in which 
every family was a school, in which, by divine command, the 
parent assiduously exerted himself in the interesting office of 
home-education ! " These words, which I command thee this 
day, shall be in thine heart ; and thou shalt teach them dili- 
gently imto thy children, and shall talk of them when thou sittest 
in thme house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And thou shalt write 
them upon the posts of thy house, and on thy gates" (Deut. vi. 
7^). Let us add to this most effective domestic usage, the an- 
nual rehearsal, on Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, of the blessings 
and curses promised and denounced in the law ; the septennial 
reading of the book of the late ; the command to commit to me- 
mory the magnificent song of Moses (Deut. xxxii), the institu- 
tion of the weekly Sabbath, and the three great festivals ; and 
we must acknowledge that the Israelites were singularly well 
provided with the means of religious education. What modem 
nation contains in its constitution an express and effective pro- 
vision, that its entire population shall be annually warned of the 
miseries which await criminals, and septennially instructed in 
the constitution of their country, and their responsibilities to 
God and to man ! In which of the kingdoms of Europe do we 
find a mode of keeping alive the holy flame of domestic piety 
better than that wluch was observed round the hearths of the 
ancient Jews I 



Note M. (P. 86.). — Origin op Synagogues. 

That the worship at the temple of Jerusalem was the only 
means of public religious instruction until after the Babylonish 
captivity, has been often asserted, but on grounds highly unsatis- 
factory. The men of Israel were commanded to repair to ^e 
temple only thrice a year, but the women were not under a simi- 
lar obligation ; and as old people and children could not travel 
from distant parts of the land, the religious training of the Jew- 
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iah people most have been fearfully deficient, if there was no 
worship save that offered at the great national sanctuary. This 
affords a strong pr^umption that in Judea there existed other 
methods of upholding godliness ; and learned men have found 
these in the synagogue. ^ What," ^^^^ Lightfoot, '' could they 
do without synagogues but lose the law, Sabbath, and the know- 
ledge of God and themselves, and all 1" (Vol. i. p. 609). Bishop 
StiUingfleet (Irenicum, chap, vi.^ refers to Levit. xxiii. 3 as 
the divine authority for the erection of synagogues, *^ Six days 
shall work be done, but the seventh day is the Sabbath of rest, 
a holy convocation" Here then, convocations are oonmianded, 
to be held on the Sabbath, and there is no restriction of these 
to Jerusalem, so that we must infer that the passage alludes to 
the observance of weekly worship throughout the land. That 
the institutions of Moses were from early times weekly impress- 
ed on the minds of the Jews, we know from the declaration of 
James in the first council at Jerusalem, '^ Moses of M time hath 
in every city them that preach him, being read in the synagogues 
every Sabbath day** (Acts xv. 21). This passage does not in- 
deed tell us the precise antiquity of the synagogues, but Ps. Ixxiv. 
3, demonstrates that they were at least as old as the time of 
David, whose contemporary Asaph, the writer of that psalm, un- 
doubtedly was, '< They have burnt up all the synagogues of God 
in the land.'' We do not venture to fix the era of their origin ; 
we only assert, in opposition to a rather general opinion, that 
they existed before the Babylonish captivity, and our belief is 
confirmed by Philo, who, in his Life of Moses (Lib. iii. p. 685), 
maintAJnfl that they were coeval with the Hebrew legislator, and 
in fact were founded by him. Godwin, also, in his work on 
Jewish antiquities, p. 160, uses the following language : ^ Tem- 
pus quo coeperent synagogse, definire ardua opera est. i£vo 
Davidis eas jam stetisse, patet ex Ps. Ixxiv. 8 ; Acts xv. 21. '* 



Note N. (P. 87.).— tTeachebs of the SvNAOoauB. 

It is difficult to believe with our author, that, in a well order- 
ed state, in which, moreover, the functions of the priesthood 
were so carefully guarded against intrusion, every person quali- 
fied in his own estimation was at liberty to assume the office of 
a public teacher of religion. This opinion is no doubt counte- 
nanced by the authority of Jahn and other writers cm Hebrew 
antiquities ; but remembering the indecencies which disgraced di- 
vine worship in England during the days of the Commonwealth, 
when the cobbler deserted his stall for the pulpit, and the com- 
mon soldier was transmogrified into a preacher, we confess that 
the flawing view of the profoundly learned Lightfoot is more 
to our ta^te : ^ It was,*' he observes, << far from being in use at 
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all among the Jews in their church, to let any mechanical or 
uncalled, or unordained man, to step up into the doctor's chair, 
or minister's pulpit, to read divinity publicly, or to preach in 
their synagogues, as impudency or folly would put them forward 
on it ; but they had a solemn call or demission into such em- 
ployments, by a lawful ordination by men themselves ordained. 
But if any man came, in the spirit of a prophet, and took on 
him to preach under that notion, he found permittance under 
tAat notion. This, then, was that that procured our Saviour li- 
berty to preach, and audience to his preaching in every syna- 
gue where he came, because he came not only in the name, but 
also in the visible power and demonstration of a prophet." (VoL i. 
613). 



Note O. (P. 91.). — The Aiu.il£a.n. 

The vernacular language of the Jews, in the time of Christ, 
was the Arameean ; which branched into two dialects, differing 
in pronunciation rather than in words, and respectively deno- 
minated the ChoUdee or East Aramaean, and the Syriac or West 
Aramaean. The former was spoken at Jerusalem and through- 
out Judea, the latter in Galilee. The occurrence in the Greek 
of the New Testament of Chaldaisms and Syriasms is justly re- 
garded as a proof of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
Christian scriptures ; ** for," observes Michselis, " free from 
these idioms, we might naturally conclude that it was not writ- 
ten either by men of Galilee or Judea, and therefore was spuri- 
ous ; for, as certainly as the speech of Peter betrayed him to be 
a Galilean, when Christ stood before the Jewish tribunal, so cer- 
tainly must the written language of a man, bom, educated, and 
grown old in Galilee, discover marks of his native idiom, unless 
we assume the absurd hypothesis that God has interposed a 
miracle, which would have deprived the New Testament of one 
of its strongest proofs of authenticity.' 



)* 



Note P. (P. 136.). — Solomon's Temple. 

Our author speaks too contemptuously of this renowned build- 
ing. The learned Jahn expresses himself with more modera- 
tion and propriety : *' When viewed as the work of very early 
times, and in reference to the notions which then prevailed, So- 
lomon's Temple may be considered magnificent, but it ought not 
to be compared with more recent specimens of architecture.'' 
Assuredly we ought not to compare it with the finished speci- 
mens of Greek and Roman art, to which it bears such small re- 
semblance ; for, in the days of Solomon, it is evident that the 
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Jews knew nothing of the orders of architecture ; and difficult 
though it be to form a clear idea of the first temple, those most 
competent to judge are of opinion, that the early Hebrews had a 
taste for the sombre and Uie grand in their edifices, like the 
Egyptians ; and that they were fond of minute details, and high* 
ly finished decorations, both in the engrayings on stones, and in 
the ornaments on wood, bronze, and gold. If the expenditure on 
it of vast sums can prevent a building being spoken of as rather 
poor, Solomon's Temple will merit higher commendation than 
Bohr is willing to accord. There is, indeed, great difficulty in 
estimating the precise cost of its erection, but as the lowest esti- 
mate amounts to no less a sum than seven millions sterling, we 
may be certain that it was a gorgeous structure, however little 
it may have been in harmony with modem taste ; and that the 
buildings connected with it were extensive, may safely be in- 
ferred from the scriptural account of the many thousand labour- 
ers employed on it for seven years and a half. That its style 
was Egyptian, is also extremely probable. On this point we re- 
fer to the following professional opinion, abridged from <' Temples 
Ancient and Modem," by W. Bardwell, architect, 1837 : ** With 
so much information before us at the present day, it is almost 
needless for me to assert that the Temple of Solomon was in the 
Egyptian style of architecture ; a moment's reflection will con- 
vince every unbiased mind that such must have been the case ; 
since, although Greece had been colonized from Egypt nearly 
200 years before this, it is not at all likely, from the slow de- 
velopment of human improvement, that the style we call Greek 
had then superseded its Egyptian parent ; and what is conclu- 
sive upon this point, as we shall soon see, is, the Temple of So- 
lomon had not, in its proportions and details, any thing in com- 
mon with the temples of Greece. That the Jews had no peculiar 
style of their own, excepting so far as they were restricted from 
the use of figures of animals in decoration, is also probable, as, 
ever since they had settled in Canaan, 400 years previous, they 
had been constantly engaged in the wars necessary to extend 
and conserve their newly acquired territory, and, consequently, 
had no opportunity of cultivating the fine arts. Besides, Solo- 
mon was in constant intercourse with the Pharaoh of his age, 
and married his daughter (see her portrait in Rosselini, recent- 
ly discovered). Further, ui no part of the world had temple 
architecture, and the art of cutting and polishing stones, ever 
arrived, before or since, to such perfection as in Egypt." We 
add a few of Mr Bardwell's remarks on the form of the temple : 
" The cella of the temple of Solomon, as described in the first 
book of Kings, was small, as all those of the Egyptian temples 
were, of few parts, but those noble and harmonious. It was 
about the same length, but not so wide, as St Paul, Covent Gar- 
den ; this church is a double square inside^ the temple was a 
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treble square, but one square was divided off for the oracle, and 
geometrical proportions thus established. It was 116 feet 3 
inches long, to which must be added the pronaos, in the same 
way as that of St Paul, Covent Garden, 19 feet 44 inches more ; 
giving a total length of 1 35 feet 7} inches, by 37 feet 6 indies 
broad, and 58 feet IJ inch high. The inside walls and the ceil- 
ing were lined willi cedar, beautifully carved, representing 
cherubims and palm trees, clusters of foliage and open flowers, 
among which the lotus was conspicuous ; and the whole interior 
was overlaid with gold, so that neither wood nor stone was seen, 
and nothing met the eye but pure gold, either plain, as on the 
floor, or richly chased, and enrich^ with the gems they had 
brought from Egypt at the exodus, upon the wsdls and ceiling. 
Magnificent must have been the sight, to see the young king 
clothed in royalty, presiding at the consecration of the temple, 
while the thousands of Levites and priests, habited in surpHoes, 
with harps, cymbals, and trumpets in their hands, led the eye 
to the beaut^ pillars flanking the doors of the temple, now 
thrown open, and displaying the interior brilliantly lighted up, 
while the burnished gold of the floor, the ceiling, and &e walls, 
with the precious gems with which tiiey were enriched, reflect- 
ing the Hght on all sides, would completely overpower the ima- 
gination, were it not excited by the view of the embroidered 
veil, to consider the yet more awfiil glories of the most holy 
place ; and astounding must have been the din of the instruments 
of the four thousand Levites, led on by the priests, with one 
hundred and twenty trunq^ets, directing the choruses of the im- 
mense congregation as they chanted the sublime compositions of 
the royal psalmist in the grand intonations of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, like ^ the roaring of many waters." Who, after this 
splendid description from the pen of an architect, can speak of 
Solomon's Temple as ^ rather a poor building ?" 
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APPENDIX, No. I. 



TABLES OP WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND MONEY, 
MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE. 

Chiefly extracted from Dr Arbuthnot's Tables of Ancient Coins, 

Weights, and Measures. 



1. Jewish Weights J redv/ced to English Troy weight, 

lbs. ox. pen. gr. 
The gerah, or one-twentieth of a shekel, . . 12 

Bekah, half a shekel, 5 

The shekel, 10 

The maneh, 60 shekels, 2 6 

The talent, 50 maneh or 3000 shekels, . . . 125 



2. Scrij>tv/re Measures of length reduced to English measure. 





Eng. feet, inch 
A digit, 0.912 




4| 


A palm, 3.648 




12 3 


A span, 10.944 




24 6 


3 


A cubit, 1 9.888 




m 


24 


6 


2 


A fathom, .... 7 3.552 




144 


36 


12 


6 


1.5 


Ezekiers reed, . . 10 11.328 




192 


48 


16 


8 


2 


1.3 An Arabian pole, . 14 7.104 




1920 


480 


160 


80 


20 


13.3 10 A schoenus or > , . t , , ^ . 




A cub 


measuring line, ^ "" 

3. The long Scripture Measures, 

Eng. miles, paces, feet 
it, 1.824 




■ 400 


1 A si 


vadium or furlong, .... 145 4.6 




2000 


5 


■ AS 


abbath day's journey, . . 729 3.0 




4000 


10 


2 


An 


eastern mile, ... 1 4Ud 1.0 




12000 


30 


6 


3 


A pi 


irasang, ... 4 16d d.O 
A day's journey, . 33 172 4.0 




96000 


240 


48 


24 8 
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4. Scripture Meamres of Capacity for Liquids, reduced to 

English Wine measure. 



A caph, 



OaL pints. 
0.625 



5,3 



16 



A_log, 
4 I A cab. 



12 i 3 



32 I 24| 61 



96 



72 



720 



18 



180 I 60 






Ahin, 1 

2 j Aaeah, 2 

A bath or ephah, . . 7 
A kor or coros, chomer > m^ 
or homer, . \ 



20 



10 



0.833 
3.333 
2 

4 
4 



5. Scripture Measures of capcudty for things dry, reduced 

to English Com measure. 

Pecks, gal. pints. 

A««!hd, S 0.1416 

^^Acab, 2.8333 

O"! Anomeror gomer, ... 

. . 1 

. . 3 

. . 16 



-% 



36 



120 



3.3 



360 1 18 



18001 90 



3600 I 180 



10 



50 



100 



A seah. 

An ephah, 

A letech. 



15 



30 



10 










5.1 
1 
3 




2 I A chomer, ho- > ^n 
'mer,kororooros^ \ 



\ 



6. Jewish Money reduced to the English Standard. 



Agerah , 

lOj A bekah, 

A shekel, 



20 



1200 



60000 



120 



6000 



50 



3000 



A maneh, or mina Hebraica, 
60"| A talent, 



A solidus aureus, or sextula, was worth, 

A Mclus aureus, or shekel of gold, was worth 

A talent of gold was worth 

In the preceding table, silver is valued at 5s. and gold at £4 ^ oz. 



£ 







5 

342 

12 

1 16 
5475 



9. 



1 

2 

14 

3 



1.2687 

1.6875 

3.375 

0.75 

9 

0.5 

6 





7. Roman Money mentioned in the New Testament, reduced 

to the English standard. 

A mite {Kt^to* or A^^a^tav)^ .... 
A farthing (K«^g«»TijO» ab**"* .... 
A penny or denarius (A>j»«^/w)» .... 
A pound or mina, 
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3 



t. 



2 



d, 


7 
6 



H 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OP THE PRINCIPAL 
EVENTS RECORDED IN THE BIBLE. 

Abridged from Archbishop Usher and CaJmet. 

The true date of the Birth of Christ ia pour ybass before the 

oommon era or A* D. 



Anno 
Mundi, 
or Year 

of the 
Worid. 



2 

3 

129 

130 

236 

325 

395 

460 

622 

687 

874 

930 

987 

1042 

1056 

1140 

1236 

1290 

1422 

1536 



1556 
1558 
1651 
1656 



Period I. From the Creation to the Deluge, 

1656 years. 

The Creation. 

Eve, tempted by the serpent, disobeys God, and per- 
suades her husband Adam to disobedience also. 
God drives them out of paradise. 

Cain bom, Adam^s eldest son. 

Abel bom, Adam^s second son. 

Cain kills his brother Abel. 

Seth bom of Adam and Eve. 

Enos bom, son of Seth. 

Cainan bom, son of Enos. 

Mahalaleel bom, son of Cainan. 

Jared bom, son of Mahalaleel. 

Enoch born, son of Jared. 

Methuselah bom, son of Enoch. 

Lamech bom, son of Methusaleh. 

Adam dies, aged 930 years. 

Enoch translated : he had lived 365 years. 

Seth dies, aged 912 years. 

Noah bom, son of Lamech. 

Enos dies, aged 905 years. 

Cainan dies, aged 910 vears. 

Mahalaleel dies, aged b95 years. 

Jared dies, aged 9o2 years. 

God informs Noah of the future deluge, and com- 
missions him to preach repentance to mankind, 
120 years before tne deluge. 

Japhet bom, the eldest son of Noah. 

Shem bom, the second son of Noah. 

Lamech dies, the father of Noah, aged 777 years. 

Methuselah dies, the oldest of men, aged 969 years, 
in the year of the deluge. 

The same year, Noah being 600 years old, by divine 
command enters the ark. 



Year 

before 

Christ 

4000, 

before 

A. D. 

4004 



3999 
3998 
3871 
3870 
3765 
3675 
3605 
3540 
3378 
3313 
3126 
3070 
3013 
2958 
2944 
2860 
2765 
2710 
2578 
2464 



2444 
2442 
2353 
2349 
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k 



A.: 



1657 



1658 



Pebiod it. From the Deluge to the First Call of 
Abraham, 420 years and six months. 



1771 



Noah, beinff now 601 years old, takes off the roof of the 

ark on tne first day of the first month ; and on the 

twenty-seventh day of the second month quits the ark. 

He oners sacrifices of thanksgiving. God appoints 

the rainbow as a pledge that he would send no more 

a universal deluge. 
Arphaxad bom, the son of Shem. 
169d,Salah bom, son of Arphaxad. 
1723iHeber bom, son of Saiah. 
1757'Phaleg bom, son of Heber. 
1770 The building of the tower of Babel ; the confn^on of 

languages, and dispersion of the nations. 
The be^nning of the Babylonian or Assyrian monarchy 

by Nimrod ; and of the Egyptian empire by Ham the 

father of Mizraim. 
1787 , Reu bom, the son of Phaleg. 
1819 Serug born, son of Reu. 
1824 The trial of Job. 
1849 Nahor bom, son of Serug. 
1878 TersJi born, the son of Nahor. 
1948'Haran born, the son of Terah. 
2006 j Noah dies, aged 950 years. 
2008, Abram bom, the son of Terah. 
2018 Sarai bom, wife of Abram. 
2083 The call of Abram from Ur of the Chaldees to Haran in 

Mesopotamia, where his father Terah died, aged 205 

years. 



B.a 



2347 



2083 

2084 

2092 
2093 

2094 

2107 



Period in. From the Second Call of Abraham to the 
Departure of the Israelites out of Egypt, 430 years. 

The second call of Abraham from Haran. 

He comes into Canaan with Sarai his wife, and Lot his 
nephew ; and dwells at Sichem. 

Abram goes into Egypt ; Pharaoh takes his wife, but 
soon restores her again. Abram returns from Egypt ; 
he and Lot separate. 

Abram's victory over the five kings, and rescue of Lot. 

Sarai gives her maid Hagar, for a wife, to her husband 
Abram. 

Ishmael born, the son of Abram and Hagar. Abram 
was 86 years old. Gen. xvi. 16. 

The new covenant of the Lord with Abram : God pro- 
mises him a numerous posterity : his name changed 
to Abraham, and that of Sarai to Sarah. Gen. xvii. 
Circumcision instituted. Abraham entertains three 
angels, under the appearance of travellers ; they pro- 
mise him Isaac. | 



2346! 
23111 
22811 
2247 
2230 

2234 



22171 
21851 
2180; 
2155 
2126 
2056 
1998 
1996 
1986 
1921 



1921 

1920 

1912 
1911 

1910 

1897 
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A* IK* 

Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim, burnt by fire 
from Heaven. Lot is preserved ; retires to Zoar ; 
conmiits incest with his daughters. 
2106 Abraham departs from the plain of Mamre to Beeiv 

sheba. Isaac bom. 
2133 Abraham offers his son Isaac to God for a burnt-offering. 
2145 Sarah dies, aged 127 years. 
2148 Isaac marries Rebekah. 

2168 Jacob and Esau bom, Isaac being 60 years old. 
2184' Abraham dies, aged 175 years. 
2200 1 Isaac covenants with Abimelech, king of Gerar. 
2208 , Elsau marries Canaanitish women. 
2245 Isaac blesses Jacob, who withdraws into Mesopotamia, 
to his uncle Laban ; and marries first Leah and then 
Rachel. 
Reuben bom, son of Jacob and Leah. 
Simeon bom, son of Leah. 
Levi bom, son of Leah. 
Judah bom, son of Leah. 



2246 
2247 
2248 
2249 
2259 



2265 



2270 
2276 



2286 

2287 
2289 



2296 



Joseph bom, son of Jacob and Rachel, Jacob being 90 

years old. 
Jacob returns to Canaan, Esau comes to meet him, 

and receives him with much affection. Jacob arrives 

at Shechem. 
The rape of Dinah — Benjamin bom, son of Rachel. 
Joseph, being seventeen years old, tells his father Jacob his 

brothers* ntults ; they hate him, and sell him to stran 

gers, who take him into Egypt. Joseph sold again as 

a slave to Potiphar. 
Joseph, tempted by the wife of Potiphar, refuses her, 

and is put in prison. 
Joseph explains the dreams of the two officers of Pharaoh. 
Pharaoh^s dreams explained bj Joseph, who is made 

governor of Egypt. — The begmning of the seven years 

of plenty foretold by Joseph. 
The beginning of the seven years of scarcity foretold by 

Joseph. 

2297 Joseph *s ten brethren come into Egypt to buy com. 
Joseph imprisons Simeon. 

2298 Joseph s brethren return into Egypt, with thdr brother 
Benjamin. Joseph discovers himself^ and engs^es 
them to come into Egypt with their father Jacob, 
then 130 years old. 

2300 Joseph gets all the money of Egypt into the royal trea- 
I sury. 

2301 Josepn gets all the cattle of Egypt for the king. 

2302 The Ejnrptians sell their lands and liberties to Pharaoh. 
2302, The end of the seven years of scarcity. Joseph returns 

the Egyptians their cattle and their lands. 
2315' Jacobus last sickness: he adopts and blesses Ephraim 
and Manasseh ; foretels the characters of all his sons ; 
and dies, aged 147 years. 



B.& 



1896 

1871 
1859 
1856 
1836 
1821 
1804 
1796 
1759 



1758 
1757 
1756 
1756 
1745 

1739 



1734 
1728 



1718 

1717 
1715 



1708 
1707 
1706 

1704 

1703 
1702 
1702 

1689 
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After ths deliverjof theUw.w 
of terror, the coyenuit of the 
nou idoUtxjF, and mui} ott 
IB erected on the Ut daj of the first month of the «e- 
cond year after the Exodug, The pnesthood ia esla- 
hUahed on the arrival of the Israelites at Kadish-bai^ 
nea ; whence tbey lend twelT&choeen men, one out of 
each tribe, to examine the hind oF Canaan. After 
forty days these men return to Kadeflh-tkamea, and 
eia^>eral« the people. Bavin); that thiB countn de- 
Toniid its inhabitants, and that they were not aWe to 
conqner it. Caleb and Joshua withstand them ; th< 



...,_. .. , .._e that n.. . . 

murers should enter the land, but be consni 
desert The people resolvo on SDterinK Cs 
are repulsed by the Amalekitee and the Cg- 



led in thi 



i2 After wandering in the 



. . Jderable time at Kadish-bar- 
towarda the Red Sea. 

if Arabia Petnei and 
years, they return to Moieroth, 
'" the thirty-ninth year after the 
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<A.M. 

2552 



2553 



Moses sends ambassadors to the King of Edom, who re- 
fuses a passage through his territories. 

The Israelites arrive at Kadesh. Miriam dies, aged 
130 years. 

The Israelites murmur for want of water, Moses brings 
it from the rock ; but he, as well as Aaron, having 
shown some distrust, God forbids their entrance into 
the land of promise. 

From Kadesh they go to Mount Hor, where Aaron dies, 
aged 123 years. 

The king of Arad attacks Israel, and takes several cap- 
tives. 

From Mount Hor they come to Zalmonah, where Moses 
raises the brazen serpent. Others think this hap- 
pened at Punon. 

Sinon king of the Amorites refuses the Israelites a pas- 
sage through his dominions. Moses attacks him and 
ta^KCS his country. 

O^ king of Bashan attacks Israel, but is defeated. 

Distribution of the countries of Sihon and Og to the, 
tribes of Reuben and Gad, and to the half tribe of 
Manasseh. 

Moses renews the covenant of Israel with the' Lord. 

The death of Moses, who is succeeded by Joshua. 

Joshua sends spies to Jericho. 



Period Y. From the Entrance of the Israelites into 
the Land of Canaan to the Building of Solomon^s 
Temple, 447 years. 

2553 The people pass the river Jordan. 
Joshua restores circumcision. 
Manna ceases. The first passover aftar passing over 

Jordan. 
Jericho taken. The Gibeonites make a league with 

Joshua. 
War of the five kings against Gibeon, whom Joshua de- 
feats ; the sun and moon stand still. 
War of Joshua against the kings of Canaan. 
Joshua divides ue conquered country among Judah, 

Ephraim, and the half tribe of Manasseh. 
The ark and. the tabernacle fixed at Shiloh in the tribe 

of Ephraim. 
Joshua finishes the division of the country. 
Joshua renews the covenant between the Lord and the 

Israelites. 
Joshua dies, aged 110 years. 
After his death, the elders govern about eighteen or 

twenty years, during which time happen the wars of 

Judah with Adonil^zek. 
During the succeeding anarchy happened the idolatry 



2554 
2559 

2560 



2561 



KG. t 



1452 



1451 



1451 



1450 
1445 

1444 



1443 
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A.M. 

2561 of Micah, and the war of the twelve tribes against 

Benjamin, to revenge the outrage committed on the 

wife of a Levite. 
God sends his prophets in vain to reclaim the Hebrews. 

He permits, tnerefore, that they should fall into slayery 

under their enemies. 
2591 I. Servitude of the eastern Israelites under Cushanrishar 

I thaim, king of Mesopotamia, eight years. 
2599 Othniel delivers them : conquers Cfushanrishathaim : 

judges the people forty years. 
2661 II. Servitude of tne eastern Israelites under Eglon, king 

of Moab, about sixty-two years after the peace of 

Othniel. 

2681 Ehud delivers them, alter about twenty years. 
2699 III. Servitude of the Israelites under the Philistines. 

Shamgar delivers them. 
2719! IV. Servitude of the northern Israelites under Jabin 

king of Hazor. 
Deborah and Barak deliver them after twenty years. 

From 2699 to 2719. 
2752 v. Servitude of the eastern and northern Israelites un- 
der the Midianites. 
2759 Gideon delivers Israel. He governs them nine vears. 
2768 Abimelech the son of Gideon procures himself to be 

made king of Shechem. 

2771 Abimelech killed after three years. 

2772 Tolah judge of Israel after Abimelech ; governs twenty- 

three years. 
2795 Jair judges Israel, chiefly beyond Jordan ; governs twen- 

I ty-two years 
2799 VI. Servitude under the Philistines and the Ammonites. 
2817jJephthah delivers the Israelites beyond Jordan. 
2823 Jephthah dies, and is succeeded by Ibzan. 
2830|Ibzan dies, and Elon succeeds him. 
2840 Elon dies : Abdon succeeds him. 

2848 Abdon dies. The high-priest EU succeeds as judge of 
Israel. 

y II. Servitude under the Philistines 40 years. Judges xiiL 

2849 Samuel bom. 

Under his judicature God raises Samson, bom 2849. 

2887 Samson delivered to the Philistines by Dalilah ; kills 
himself under the ruins of the temple of Dagon, with 
a great multitude of Philistines. He defended Israel 
twenty years, from 2867 to 2887. 

2888 War between the Philistines and the Israelites. The 
ark taken by the Philistines. Death of the high-priest 
Eli : he governed Israel forty years. 

The Philistines send back the ark with presents. It is 
deposited at Eirjath-jearim. 

Samuel is acknowledged chief and judge of Israel thir- 
I tv-nine or forty years. Victory of the Israelites over 
I the Philistines. 
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1443 



1413 
1405 
1343 



1323 
1305 

1285 



1252 

1245 
1236 

1233 
1232 

1209 

1205 

1187. 

1181 

1174 

1164 

1156 



1155 
1117 

1116 
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A.M. 

2908 
2909 
2911 



2919 
2941 
2942 

2943 
2949 



2956 



2957 
2959 



K 



The Israelites ask a king of Samuel. 
Saul is appointed, and consecrated king. 
War of the Philistines against Saul, who, having dis- 
obeyed SamueFs orders, is rejected by God. 
The birth of David, the son of Jesse. • 

Samuel sent by God to Bethlehem to anoint David. 
War of the Philistines against the Israelites. David 

kills Goliath. 
Saul, urged by jealousy, endeavours to slay David. 
Ishbosheth son of Saul acknoveledged king ; reigns at 

M ahanaim beyond Jordan. 
David acknov«rledged king by Judah, and consecrated a 

second time. Reigns at Hebron. 
Ishbosheth being assassinated, David is acknowledged 

king over all Israel, and consecrated the third time at! 

Hebron. | 

Jerusalem taken from the Jebusites by David, who 

makes it the royal city. 
David brings the ark from Kirjath-ieanm to Jerusalem. 
2960 David designs to build a temple to the Lord ; is diverted 

from it by the prophet Nathan. 
David^s war against the Philistines, against Hadadezer, 

against Damascus, and against Idumsea, continued 

about six years. 

2967 David^s war against the king of the Ammonites, who 

had insulted his ambassadors. 

2968 David^s war against the Syrians, who had assisted the 
I Ammonites. 

2969 Joab besiegeth Rabbah, the capital of the Ammonites. 
David commits adultery vidth Bathsheba, and causes 
Uriah to be killed. Rabbah taken. 

After the birth of the son conceived by the adultery of 

David vnth Bathsheba, Nathan reproves David for his 

crime. David^s repentance. 
Solomon bom. 

Absalom ^s rebellion against his &ther David. 
Absalom killed by Joab. 
David numbers the people. God gives him the choice 

of three plagues by which to be punished. 
David prepares for the building of the temple on Mount 

Zion, in the threshing-floor of Araunah. 
Rehoboam the son of Solomon bom. 
Adonijah aspires to the kingdom. David causes his son 

Solomon to be crowned, who is proclaimed king by 

all Israel. 
The death of David, aged 70 years. 
Solomon reigns alone,liaving reigned about six months 

in the lifetime of his father David. He reigned in all 

40 years. 
Adonijah slain, and Abiathar deprived of the office of 

high-priest ; Zadok in future enjoys it alone. Joab 

slain in the temple. 



B.C. 

1096 

1095: 

1093 

10651 
1063 

1062' 

I 

1061 1 
1055' 



1048: 



1047 

1045 
1044 



2970 



2971 
2981 

2987 
2988 



2990 



1037 
1036 

1035 
1034 

1033 
1023 

1017 
1016 



1014 
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Solamon l»J> the foundation of 
D The temple ot SolomoD Hniahe 
k bdf In building. 



1 Dedication ot tba temple. 

2 Solomon finUhos the building a 

ot hb queen, the daughter ol 
IS Jeroboam tebela a<njn<t Solom 

toShishak. 
S The death ot Solomon. Bncce 

the revolt of tbe ten tribes 

Nebat acknowledged king ot 



muid&dtofoibur. Beifii- 

The pi(HU and Imelltei . 
-- fai Uk Lort, wif- 

L thfl bkDK^om (^ J 



Ab^m'iT 



bllam diH. An mcceedi 
.sa auppr«iKa Idolalry in 



'KnaoTltMuthtm 

tuyura 
eraboam, un or Nebat, tbej M 



caliet. Be^edlSja 
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^anuria beile«d by I 

h»d»d bliil 01 SjriB— B«; 



}*hu nbela unlnit Jeko- 



a Amailata king of 



IfvIT'ir^iffl the daS 
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[eiakiiih nstoiw tba •ror- 
HhtpoT tbc Lord in JudcA, 
Thldi Abu hmd lubvened. 
Itey bcttin agidn lo gather 
IDID tlH tcmplB ant traiu 



ith8okiiigo[Egy[it,iind 
.deitvi>ure(nBhi3ieoirUle 



Iribm thtt Tlglub-plteMT 
tiad not ftlrody carrlod 
Into cupltTitj, ir "■- 
ninth learnf Hoslii 
Heiehtah (be dith. 
LmonfT the CBpUvH carried 

WHS Tobil, o( (he lilbe of 
Naphthali, U Niner!" 



JtjDxa alone. 
3 Bur-haddon sncpeeds SennachenK 

aethile, and Nabum, ^rophee;. 

ah'^e 

b^on 

. Tbewar otHoloteraet^whais sl^n in Judsa b; Judith, 
1 Msnasseb dies. He returned inki Judaea a cansidetsble < 
before, but the period is not exacOj tnown. 
Bucceeds him ; reigns two jeaia. 
3 Jodab succeeds hiia. 
Zepbaniah propheues at the txfiinaiiig of his leign. 
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3370 

3376 
3380 



3394 



3395 
3398 



3399 



3405 



3406 



3409 
3410 
3411 



3414 



JuDAH alone. 

Josiah endeavours to reform abuses. He restores the 
worship of the Lord. 

Jeremiah be^ns to prophesy, in the 13th year of Josiah. 

The high-pnest Hilldah finds the book of the law in the 
treasury of the temple ; in the 18th year of Josiah. 
2 Kings xxii. 3 ; xsdii. 23. 2 Chron. zxxiv. 8. xxxv. 19. 

Joel prophesies under Josiah. 

Joeian opposes the expedition of Necho king of Egypt 
against Carchemish, is mortally wounded, and dies at 
Jerusalem. Jeremiah composes lamentations on his 
death. 

Jehoahaz is placed on the throne by the people ; but 
Necho, returning from Carchemish, deposes nim, and 
installs Eliakim, or Jehoiakim, his brother, son of 
Josiah ; who reij^s 11 years. 

Habakkuk prophesies under his reign. 

Nebuchadnezzar besiege and takes Carchemish ; comes 
into Palestine ; besieges and takes Jerusalem ; leaves 
Jehoiakim there, on condition of paying him a large 
tribute. Daniel and his compamons led captive to 
Babylon. 2 Kings xxiii. 36. 2 Chron. xxxv. 5, 6. 
Jerem. xxvi. 1. xlvi. 2. 

Jeremiah begins to commit his prophesies to writing. 

Jehoiakim revolts against Nebuchadnezzar, who sends 
an army from Chaldsea, Syria, and Moab, which rsr 
vages Judsea, and brings away 3023 Jews to Babylon, 
in the seventh year of Jehoiakim. (2 Kings xxiv. 2. 
Jerem. lii. 28.) 

Cyrus born, son of Cambyses and Mandane. 

Jehoiakim revolts a second time against Nebuchadnez- 
zar ; is taken, put to death, and cast to the fowls of 
the air. Reigned 11 years. 

Jehoiachin or Coniah, or Jeconiah, succeeds him. 

Nebuchadnezzar hosiers him in Jerusalem, and takes 
him, after he had reigned three months and ten days. 
He is carried to BM)ylon, with part of the people. 
Mordecai is among the captives. 

Zedekiah his uncle, is left at Jerusalem in his place, and 
reigns 11 years. 

2edekiah sends ambassadors to Babylon. 

Jeremiah writes to the captive Jews there. (Baruch vi.) 

Seraiah and Baruch sent by Zedekiah to Babylon. 

Ezekiel begins to prophesy in Chaldsea. 

He foretells the taking of Jerusalem and the dispersion 
of the Jews. (Ezekiel iv. v. viii. ix. x. xi. xii.) 

Zedekiah takes secret measures with the king of Egypt 
to revolt against the Chaldaeans. 

Zedekiah revolts. 

Nebuchadnezzar marches against Jerusalem ; besieges 
it ; quits the siege to repel the king of Egypt, wno 
comes to assist Zledekiah : returns to the siege. 



B. c. 
634 

628 
624 



610 



609 
606 



605 



599 



598 



595 
594 
593 



590 
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3414 

3416 



3416 



3416 



3417 



3419 



3432 
3444 



3445 
3446 
3448 

3449 
3450 
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JuDAH alone. 

Jeremiah continues prophesying during the whole of the 

siege, which continued almost three years. 
Jerusalem taken on the ninth da^ of the fourth month 
I (July), the 11th year of Zedekiah. 
Zedekian endeavouring to flee by night, is taken, and 
brought to Riblah to Nebuchadnezzar ; his eyes are 
put out, and he is carried to Babylon. 
Jerusalem and the temple burnt ; seventh day of the 

fourth month. 
The Jews of Jerusalem and Judaea carried captive beyond 
the Euphrates ; the poorer classes only left in the 
land. 
Thus ends the kingdom of Judssa, after it had sub- 
sisted four hundred and sixty-eight years, from 
the beginning of the reign of David : and three 
hundred and eighty-eight years from the separa- 
tion of Judah and the ten tribes. 



Period VII. From the Babylonish Captivity to the 
Birth of Christ, 588 yearst 

The beginning of the seventy years captivity foretold by 

Jeremiah. 
Gedaliah made governor of the remains of the people. 

He is slain. 
Jeremiah carried into E^ypt by the Jews, after the death 

of GedaUah ; prophesies in Egypt. (Jerem. xliv.) 
Ezekiel in Chaldsea prophesies against the captives of 

Judah. (Ezek. xxxiii.) 
The siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar lasted thirteen 

years. During this interval Nebuchadnezzar wars 

against the Idumseans, the Ammonites, and Moabites. 
Obadiah prophesies against Idumaea. 
Tyre taken by Nebucnadnezzar. 
He sets up a golden statue for worship. 
Nebuchadnezzar ^s death, after reigning forty-three years 

from the death of Nabonassar his father, who died in 

3399. 

Evil-Merodach his son succeeds him ; reigns but one year. 
Belshazzar his son succeeds him. 
Cyrus liberates the Persians, and takes the title of king. 
Belshazzar^s impious feast ; his death. 
Darius the Mede succeeds Belshazzar. 
DaniePs prophecy of the seventy weeks. (Dan. ix. x.) 
Darius decrees that supplication should be made to no 

other God but himself. 
Daniel cast into the lions* den. 
Cyrus meditates the destruction of the empire of the 

Medes and Chaldseans ; begins with the Medes ; bar 

ving overcome Astyages king of the Medes, his uncle 
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by the mother^s side, he gives him the goyemmeiit of 
Hyrcania. 

Cyrus marches against Darius the Mede, his uncle ; but 
first wars against the allies of his uncle Darius ; par- 
ticularly i^ainst Croesus king of Lydia. 

He attempts Babylon, and takes it. 

He sets the Jews at liberty, and permits their return in- 
to Judaea. The first year of his reign over all the East. 

The Jews returning from captivity, renew the sacrifices 
in the temple. 

Cyrus dies, aged 70 vears. 

Cambyses succeeds him. The Cuthites, or Samaritans, 
obtain a prohilxition forbidding the Jews to continue 
the building of their temple. 

Cambyses dies. 

Darius, son of Hystaspes, otherwise Ahasuerus, acknow- 
ledged king of the Persians ; marries Atossa, the 

I daughter of Cyrus. 

3484 Hag^ begins to prophesy ; reproaches the Jews for not 
i bnlding the house of the Lord. 

3485 The Jews recommence building the temple. 
I About this time Zechariah begins to i>rophe8y. 

3486 Darius allows the Jews to rebuild their temple. 
I Here, properly, end the seventy years of captivity fore- 
I told by Jeremiah, which began a. m. 3416. 

3487 The feast of Darius, or Ahasuerus ; he divorces YashtL 

3488 He espouses Esther; 

3489 1 The dedication of tiie temple of Jerusalem, rebuilt by 

I Zerubbabel. 
3495 The beginnme of the fortune of Haman. 

He vows the aestruction of the Jews, and procures fh)m 
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Ahasuerus an order for their extermination. 
Esther obtains a revocation of this decree. 
Haman hung on the gallows he had prepared for Mor^ 

decai. 
The Jews punish their enemies at SHiushan, and tiirough- 

out the Persian empire. 
Darius, or Ahasuerus, dies ; X^^es succeeds him. 
Xerxes dies ; Artaxerxes succeeds him. 
He sends Ezra to Jerusalem, with several priests and 

Levites, in the seventh year of Artaxerxes. (Ezra 

vii. 1. 7, 8.) 
Ezra reforms abuses among the Jews, especially con- 

c^ninff their strange wives. 
Nehemifldu obtains leave of Artaxerxes to visit Jerusalem, 

and to rebuild its gates and walls. 
Nehemiah renews the covenant of Israel with the Lord. 
Nehemiah returns to king Artaxerxes. 
Nehemiah comes a second time into Judsa, and reforms 

abuses. 
Zechariah prophesies under his government ; also Ma- 

lachi, whom several have confounded with Eara. 
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Nehemiah dies. 

Eliashib, the high-priest who liTed under Nehemiah, is 
succeeded bv Joiada, who is succeeded by Jonal^n, 
who is killed in the temple by Jesus his brother : the 
successor of Jonathan is Jaddus or Jaddua. The exact 
years of the deaths of these hi^h-priests are not known. 

Alexander the Great enters Asia. 

Beaeges Tyre ; demands of the high-priest Jaddus the 
succours usually sent to the king of Persia ; Jaddus 
refuses. 

Alexander approaches Jerusalem ; shews respect to the 
high-priest ; is fitvourable to the Jews ; and grants 
them an exemption from tribute every sabbatical year. 

The Samaritans obtain Alexander's permission to build 
a temple on Mount Gerizim. 

Alexanaer conquers Egypt ; returns into PhoBuida ; 
chastises the Samaritans, who had killed Andromachus 
the governor ; gives the Jews part of their country. 

Darius Codomannus, the last king of the Persians, dies. 

Alexander the Great dies, first monarch of the Grecians 
in the East. 

Jud»a in the division of the kings of Syria. 

Ptolemy son of Lagus conquers it : carries many Jews 
into Egypt 

Antigonus retakes Judaea from Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy son of Lagus conquers Demetrius son of Anti- 
gonus near Gaza : becomes again master of Judaea. 

Judaea returns to the jurisdiction of the kings of Syria ; 
the Jews pay them tribute some time. According to 
the Pseudo-Aristea's narrative concerning the %p- 
tuagint, Judaea is in subjection to the kings of Egypt 
unoer the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

The Septuagint version supposed to be really made about 
this time. 

Antiochus Theos king of Syria begins to reign, and 
grants to the Jews the privileges of free aenizens 
uiroughout'his dominions. 

Ptolemy Euergetes makes himself master of Syria and 
Judaea. 

The high-priest Jaddus d;pig in 3682, Onias I. succeeds 
him, wnose successor is Simon the Just, in 3702. 
He dying in 3711, leaves his son Onias II. a child ; his 
jEather's brother Eleazar discharges the office of high- 
priest about thirty years. Under the priesthood of 
Eleazar, the version of the Septuagint is said to be 
made. After the death of Eleazar in 3744, Manasseh, 
great uncle of Onias, and brother of Jaddus, is invested 
with the priesthood. 

Manasseh dving this year, Onias II. possesses the high- 
priesthooo. Incurs the indijmation of the king of 
Egypt, for not paying his tribute of twenty talents : 
his nephew Joseph gams the king's fsivour, and fiums 
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the tributes of CoBle-Syria, PhoDiiiciA, Samaria, and 
Judsea. 

Ptolemy Euergetes king of Egypt dies ; Ptolemy Philo- 
pator suoceedfl him. 

Onias II. high-priest dies ; Simon II. succeeds him. 

Ptolemy attempts to enter the tmnple of Jerusalem, but 
is preyented oy tiie priests. He returns into Egypt ; 
condemns the Jews m his dominions to be trod&n to 
death by elephants. God delivers his people. 

Ptolemy Philopator dies ; Ptolemy Epiphanes, an inHant, 
succeeds him. 

Antiochus the Great conquers Phoenicia and Judna. 

Simon II., high-priest dies ; Onias III. succeeds him. 

Scopas, the general of Ptolemy Epiphanes, retakes Ju- 
daea from Antiochus. 

Antiochus defeats Scopas ; is received by the Jews into 
Jerusalem. (Polyb. lib. xvi. ; Joseph. Antiq. Ub. ziiL 

c. a) 

Antiochus the Great gives his daughter Cleopatra in 
marriage to Ptolemy Epiphanes king of Egypt ; and as 
a dowry, Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, Judaea, and Samaria. 

Antiochus, declaring war against tiie Romans, is over- 
come, and loses great part of his dominions. He pre- 
serves Syria and Judsaa. 

Antiochus dies ; leaving Seleucus Philopator his suc- 
cessor. 

Antiochus, his oth^ son, snmamed afterwards Epi- 
phanes, at Rome as an hostage. 

Hehodorus, by order of Seleucus, attempts to rifle the 
treasure of the temple at Jerusalem. Is prevented by 
an angeL 

Jason, son of Simon II., high-priest, and brother of 
Onias III., now high-priest, buys the high-priesthood 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Antiochus Epiphanes meditates war against Ptolemy 
Philometor king of Egypt. Is received with great 
honour in Jeruauem. 

Menelaus offers three hundred talents of silver for the 
high-pri^lhood more than Jason had given for it ; he 
obtains a grant of it from Antiochus. 

Menelaus not paying his purchase-money, is deprived of 
the high-pnesthood ; Lysimachus his brother is or- 
dered to perform the functions of it. 

Menelaus gaining Andronicus governor of Antioch in 
the absence of Antiochus Epiphanes, caus^ Onias III. 
the high-priest, to be killea. 

Lysimachus, thinking to plunder the treasury of tbe 
temple of Jerusalem, is put to death in the temple. 

Antiochus prepares to make war in Egypt. Prodigies 
are seen in the air over Jerusalem. 

Jason attempts Jerusalem, but is repulsed. 

Antiochus being informed that some Jews had rejoiced 
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•t the fidae news of his death, plonden Jerasalem, 
and slays 80,000 men. 

ApoHonius sent into Jndtea by Antiochns Epipfaanes. 
He demolishes the walls of Jerusalem, and oppresses 
the people. He builds a citadel on the mountain near 
the temple, where the city of Daidd foimerly stood. 

Judas Maccabeus, with nine others, retires into the wil- 
demeas. 

Antiochns Epiphanes published an edict, (o constrain all 
the peonle of his dominions to omfonnity with the re- 
ligion of the Grecians. 

The sacrifices of the temple inteimpted ; the statue of 
Jupiter Olympius set up on the altar of burnt-sacri- 
fices. 

The martyrdom of Eleazar at Antioch ; of the seven 
brethren Maccabees and their mother. 

Mattathias and his seven sons retire into the mountains : 
the Assideans join them. 

About this time flourishes Jesus the son of Siiach, an- 
ther of ihe book of Ecoleeiasticus. 

Mattathias dies ; is succeeded by Judas Maccabeus. 
Judas defeats ApoUonius, and afterwards Seron. 

Antiochus Epiplumes, wanting money to pay the Ro- 
mans, goes to Persia. NioancMr and (roigias, and 
Ptolemy, son of Dorymenes, enter Judaea, at the head 
of their armies. 

Judas Maccabeus defeats Nicanor. Goi^gias declines a 
battle against Judas. 

Lysias, coming into Judaea with an anny, is beaten, and 
forced to return to Antioch, 

Judas purifies the temple after three y^ms* defilement 
by the Gentiles. The anniversary of this purification 
is called Encoenia in John x. 22. 

Timotheus and Bacchides, generals of the Syrian anny, 
are beaten by Judas. 

Antiochus Epiphanes dies in Persia ; his son Antiochus 
Eupator, aged nine yean, succeeds him ; und^ the 
regency of Lysias. 

Judas wars aeainst the enemies of lus nation in Idumaea, 
and beyond the Jordan. 

Timotheus a second time overcome by Judas. 

The people beyond Jordan and in Galilee conspire agamst 
the Jews ; are suppressed by Judas and his bretiiren. 

Lysias coming into Judara, is forced to make peace wiUi 
Judas, and returns to Antioch. 

The treachery of Joppa and Samaria chastised hj Judas. 

Judas wars beyond Jordan ; defeats a general of the 
Syrian troops, called Timotheus, different from the 
former Tiibotheus. 

Antiochus Eupator invades Judaea in person ; besieges 
Bethshur, and takes it ; besieges Jerasal^n. 

Philip, who had been a{q>ointed regent by Antiochus 
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•hanes, OGming to Antioch, Lysias prevails with 
the lung to make peace with the Jews, and returns to 
Antioch ; but before he returns, he enters Jerusalem, 
and causes the wall to be demolished that Judas had 
built to secure the temple from the insults of the ci- 
tadel. 
Menelaus the high-priest dies ; is succeeded by Aldmus, 

an intruder. 
Onias IV. son of Onias III., lawful heir to the dignity 
of high-priest retires into Egypt, where some time ai- 
j ter he built the temple Onion. 
Demetrius son of Seleucus sent to Rome as an hostage ; 
escapes from thence and comes into Syria, where he 
slays his nephew Eupator ; also Lysias, regent of the 
kingdom ; and is acknowledged kmg of Syria. 
Aldmus intercedes with Demetrius for the confirmation 
of the dignity of high-priest, which he had received 
from Eupator. 
Aldmus returns into Judsa with Bacchides, and enters 

Jerusalem. 
Aldmus is driven thence, and returns to Demetrius, 
who appoints Nicanor, with troops, to take him back 
to Judsea. Nicanor makes an accommodation with 
Judas, and lives for some time in good intelligence 
with him. 
Aldmus accuses Nicanor of betraying the king^s interest. 

Demetrius orders Nicanor to bring Judas to him. 
Judas attacks Nicanor, and kills about 5000 men. 
Judas obtains a complete victory, in which Nicanor is 

killed. 
Bacchides and Aldmus again sent to Judsea. 
Judas gives them battle, and dies hke a hero, on a heap 

of enemies slain by him. 
Jonathan Maccabeus chosen chief of his nation, and 

high-priest, in the place of Judas. 
The envoys return, whom Judas had sent to Rome, to 

make an alliance with the Romans. 
Bacchides pursues Jonathan ; he, after a slight combat, 

swims over the Jordan in sight of the enemy. 
Aldmus dies. 

Jonathan and Simon Maccabeus are besieged in Beth- 

besson, or Bethagla. Jonathan goes out of the place, 

raises soldiers, ana defeats severaibodies of the enemy. 

Jonathan fixes his abode at Mikmash, where he judges 

the people. 
Alexander Balas, natural son of Antiochus Epiphanes, 

comes into Syria to be acknowledged king. 
Demetrius Soter king of Syria writes to Jonathan, to 
ask soldiers asainst Alexander Balas. Balas also 
writes to Jonathan, with offers of Mendship and the 
dignity of high-priest. 
Jonathan assists Balas, puts on the purple, and perfoims 
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the ftinctioiu of high-priest for the first time at Jeru- 
salem, which he makes his ordinary residence, in the 
year of the Greeks 160. 

Demetrius Soter dies ; Alexander Balas is acknowledsed 
king of Syria. ® 

A dispute between the Jews and Samaritans of Alexan- 
dria concerning their temples. The Samaritans are 
condemned by the king of Egypt, and the temple of 
Jerusalem is preferred to that of Gerizim. 

ApoUonius, to whom Alexander Balas had trusted his 
aflhirs, revolts to Demetrius Nicanor. 

He marches against Jonathan Maccabeus, who continues 
in the interest of Alexander Balas. ApoUonius he 
puts to fliffht 

Ptolemy Phuometor king of Egypt comes into Syria, 
pretending to assist Alexander Balas, but really de- 
signs to dethrone him. 

Alexander Balas gives battle to Philometor and Deme- 
trius Nicanor : he loses it, and flies to Zabdiel king of 
Arabia, who cuts off his head. 

Ptolemy Philometor dies in Syria. Cleopatra his queen 
gives the command of her army to Onias, a Jew, a 
son of Onias III. 

Demetrius comes into Palestine ; Jonathan finds means 
to gain him by presents. 

Demetrius Nicanor attacked by the inhabitants of An- 
tioch, who had revolted. Jonathim sends him sol- 
diers, who deliver him. 

Tryphon brings young Antiochns, son of Alexander 
Balas, out of Arabia, and has him acknowledged king 
of Syria. Jonathan espouses his interest againt De- 
metrius Nicanor. 

Jonathan renews the alliance with the Romans and La- 
cedemonians. 

He is treacherously taken by Tryphon in Ptolemais, who 
some time afterwards puts him to death. 

Simon Maccabeus succeeds Jonathan. 

Tryphon slays the young king Antiochus Theos, and 
usurps the kingdom of Syria. 

Simon acknowledges Demetrius Nicanor, who had been 
dispossessed of the kingdom of Syria, and obtuns 
from him the entire freeaom of the Jews. 

The Syrian troops that held the citadel of Jerusalem 
capitulate. 

Demetrius Nicator, or Nicanor, goes into Persia with 
an army ; is taken by the king of Persia. 

Simon acknowledged mgh-priest, and chief of the Jews, 
in a great assemolv at Jerusalem. 

Antiochus Sidetes, brother of Demetrius Nicanor, be- 
comes king of Syria ; allows Simon to coin money, 
and confirms all the privileges the Syrian Idngs had 
granted to the Jews. 
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Antiochas Sidetes quarrels with Simon, and sends Cen- 
debeus into Palestine to ravage the country. 

Cendebeus is beaten by John and Judas, SUmon^s sons. 

Simon killed by treachery with two of Ids sons, by Pto- 
lemy his son-in-law, in the castle of Docus. 

Hyrcanus, or John Hyrcanus, succeeds his &tiier Simon. 

Antiochus Sidetes goes to war against the Persians ; 
Hyrcanus accompanies him. 

Antiochus is conquered and sbin. 

Hvrcanus shakes off the yoke of the kings of Syria, sets 
himself at perfect liberty, and takes several cities 
from Syria. 

He attacks the Idunueans, and obliges them to recdve 
drcumciaion. 

He sends ambassadors to Rome, t6 renew his alliance 
with the Roman power. 

While the two kings of Syria, both of them called An- 
tiochus, war against each other, Hyrcanus strengthens 
himself in his new monarchy. 

He besieges Samaria ; takes it after a yearns siege. (Jo- 
seph. Antiq. lib. xiiL c 18.) 

Hyrcanus dies, after a reign of twenty-nine years. 

Under his government the three principal Jewish sects, 
the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and we Essenes, are 
supposed to have first i^peared, but their exact epochas 
are not known. 

Judas, otherwise called Aiistobulus, or PhUellen, suc- 
ceeds John Hyrcanus ; associates his brother Anti- 
gonus with him in the government ; leaves his other 
rethren and his mother in bonds ; suffers his mother 
to starve in prison ; takes the diadem and title of 
king ; reigns one year. 

He declares war acainst the Itureeans. Antigonus his 
Inrother defeats them, and oUi^ them to be circum- 
cised. (Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiu. c. 19.) 

Antieonus slain at his return from this expedition, by 
oraer of his brother Aristobulus. 

Aristobulus dies, after reigniuff one year. Alexander 
Jannsus, his brother, succeeds him ; reigns 26 years. 
He attempts Ptolemais ; but hearing that Ptolemy 
Lathurus is coming to relieve the ci^, he raises the 
siege, and ravages the country. 

Ptolemy Lathurus obtains a great victory over Alexan- 
der lang of the Jevra. 

Cleopatra quem of Egypt, fearing that Lathurus virould 
give her disturbance m Effypt, sends the Jews, Hel- 
cias and Annanias against mm with a powerful army. 
She takes Ptolemais. 

Alexander Jannaeus king of the Jevrs makes an alliance 
with Cleopatra, and takes some places in Palestine. 

The Jews revolt against him, but he subdues them. 

He wages several wars abroad with success. 
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His subjects war a^nst him during ax years, and In- 
vite to their aasistaaoe Demetrius Euoems, kin^ of 
Syria. 

Alexander loses the battle ; but the consideration of his 
mi^ortune reconciles his subjects to him. 

Demetrius Eucerus obliged to retire into Syria. The 
years of these events are not accurately known. 

Antiochus Dionysius king of Syria invades Judasa ; at- 
tacks the Arabians, and beats them ; but is defeated 
and slain. Aretas king of the Arabians attacks Alex- 
ander ; having overcome him, treats with him, and 
retires. 

Alexander Janncus takes the cities of Dion, Gerasa, 
Gaulon, Seleucia, &c. 

Alexander Janmeus dies, aged 49 years. (Joseph. An- 
tiq. lib. xiiL c. 23.) 

Alexandra, otherwise Salome or Saline, his queen suc- 
ceeds him : gains the Pharisees to her party by giring 
them great power. Reigns nine years. 

Aristobulus 11., son of Alexander Jannsus, heads the 
old soldiers of his father ; is disoontented with the 
government of his mother and the Pharisees. 

Ti^es possession of the chief places of Judasa during his 
mother^s sickness. 

Alexandra dies. Hyrcanus her eldest son, and brother 
of Aristobulus, is acknowledged king. Reigns peace- 
ably two years. 

Battle between Hyrcanus and Aristobulus ; Hyrcanus is 
overcome at Jencho. Hyrcanus had been mgfa-priest 
under the reign of his mother nine years ; then is king 
and pontiff two years ; is afterwards only priest four 
years ; after which he is ethnarch 19 years. At last 
he is Herod^s captive and sport deht years. So that 
he survived his father Alexander Janncus 48 years. 

Peace concluded between the brothers, on condition that 
Hyrcanus should Uve privately in the enjoyment of his 
estate, and Aristobulus be acknowledged high-priest 
and king. Thus Hyrcanus, having reigned three yean 
and three months, resigns the kingdom to Aristobu- 
lus II. who reigns three years and uiree months, 

Hyrcanus, at the instigation of Antipater, seeks protec- 
tion from the king of the Arabians. 

Aretas king of the Arabians undertakes to replace Hyr- 
canus on the throne. 

Aristobulus is worsted, and forced to shut himself up in 
the temple of Jeruscdem. 

He sends deputations, first to Gabinius, and then to 
Scaurus, wno were sent by Pompey into Syria ; offers 
them ^reat sums of money to engage on ms side, and 
to obb^ AretsA to raise the siege oi the temple. 

Aretas withdraws his forces ; Aristobulus pursues him, 
gives him battle, and obtains a victory over him. 
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Pompey comes to Damascus, and orders Aristobnlns 
and Hyrcanus to appear before him. Hears the cause 
of the two brothers, and advises them to live in good 
understanding with each other. 

Aristobulus wiuidraws into Jerusalem, and maintains 
tibe city against Pompey, who besieges it. The city 
and temple taken. Aiistobulns taken prisoner ; Hyr- 
canus made high-priest and prince of the Jews, but 
not allowed to wear the diadem. Judoa reduced to 
its ancient limits, and obliged to pay tribute to the 
Romans. 

Alexander the son of Aristobulus, having escaped from 
the custody of those who were carrying him to Rome, 
comes into Judsea, and raises soldiers. 

End of the kingdom of Syria. 

Augustus, afterwards emperor, is bom. 

Gabinius, a Roman commander, defeats Alexander, and 
besieges him in the castle of Alexandrion. Alexander 
surrenders with all his strong places. 

Aristobulus, escaping from Rome, returns into Judaa 
and endeavours to repair the castle of Alexandrion. Is 
hindered by the Romans, who put his little army to 
flight He flies to Machteron, with a design to fortify 
it ; but he is presently besieged in it. Aner some re- 
sistance he is taken, and sent a second time prisoner 
to Rome. 

Ptolemy Auletes king of Egypt by money induces Gabi- 
nius to come into Eg[ypt to restore him to the throne, 
John Hyrcanus furnishes Gabinius with provisions for 
his army ; and writes to the Jews in Pmusium to fer- 
vour ihe passa^ of the Romans. 

While Gabmius is in Egypt, Alexander son of Aristo- 
bulus wastes Judsa. Gabinius defeats him at the foot 
of Mount Tabor. 

Crassus succeeds Gabinius in the government of Syria. 

Crassus, passing into Syria, and finding the province 
quiet, makes war against the Parthians. 

He comes to Jerusalem, and takes great riches out of 
the temple. 

He marches against the Parthians ; is defeated, and 
killed by Orodes. 

Cassius brings the remains of the Roman army over the 
Euphrates ; takes Tirhakah, and brings from thence 
above 30,000 Jewish captives. 

Julius Caesar making himself master of Rome, sets Aris- 
tobulus at liberty, and sends him with two legions into 
Syria. 

Those of Pompey *s party poison Aristobulus. 

Scipio slays young Alexander, son of Aristobulus. 

The battle of Pharsalia. Antipater governor of Judaea. 

Antipater, by order of Hyrcanus, joins Mithridates, who 
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was going into Egypt with succonn for Caesar, and 
assisto him in reducing the Egyptians. 

CaMar, haying finished the war in E;m>t, comes into 
Syria ; confirms Hyrcanus in the high-priesthood. 

Antigonus son of Aristohulus remonstrates to Caesar ; 
but Cnsar is prejudiced against him by Antipater. 

Antipater takes advantage of the indolence of Ilyrcanus ; 
makes his eldest son Fhazael governor of Jerusalem, 
and Herod, another of his sons, governor of Galilee. 

Herod is summoned to Jerusalem to give an account of 
his conduct, but finding himself in danger of being 
condemned, retires to his government. 

Hyrcanus sends ambassadors to Julius Caesar to renew 
alliance. The alliance renewed in a manner very ad- 
vantageous to the Jews. 

After the death of Julius Caesar, the ambassadors of the 
Jews are introduced into the senate, and obtain their 
whole request. 

The Jews of Asia confirmed in their privil^e of not be- 
in^ compelled to serve in the wars. 

Caasius demands 700 talents from Judaea. Malchus 
causes Antipater to be poisoned. 

Herod causes Malchus to be killed, to revenge the 
death of his father Antipater. 

Felix having attacked Fhazael, is shut up by him in a 
tower, from whence Fhazael would not release him 
but on composition. 

Herod and Fhazael tetrarchs of Judaea. 

Antigonus II. son of Aristobulus, gathers an army, and 
enters Judaea. 

Herod gives him battle, and routes him. 

Mark Antony coming into Bithynia, some Jews resort 
to him, and accuse Herod and Fhazael before him ; 
but Herod coming thither, wins the aifections of An- 
tony. 

Mark Antony being at Ephesus, grants the liberty of 
their nation to such Jews as had been taken captive 
by Cassius, and causes the lands to be restored that 
been unjustly taken away from the Jews. 

Mark Antony coming to Antioch, some principal Jews 
accuse Herod and Fhazael, but instead of hearing them, 
he establishes the two brothers tetrarchs of the Jews. 

The Jews afterwards send a deputation of a thousand 
of their most considerable men to Antony, then at 
Tyre, but in vain. 

Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, prevails with the Par- 
thians to place him on the tnrone of Judaea. The 
Farthians seize Hyrcanus and Fhazael, and deliver 
them up to Antigonus. 

Fhazael commits suicide ; the Farthians carnr Hyrcanus 
beyond the Euphrates, after Antigonus had cut off 
his ears. 
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Herod forced to flee to Jemsalem, and thence to Rome, 
to implore assistance from Antony. He obtains the 
kingdom of Judsa from the senate, and returns with 
letters from Antony, who orders the ffovemors of Syria 
to assist him in obtaining the kingdom. He reigned 
37 years. 

He first takes Joppa, then goes to Massada, where bis 
brother Joseph was besi^ed by Anti^onus. 

He raises that siege, and marches agamst Jerusalem ; 
but the season being too fiur advanced, he conld not 
then besiege it. 

He takes the robbers that hid themselyes in the caves of 
Galilee, and slays them. 

Macherus, a Roman ci^tain, veith Joseph, Herod^s bro- 
ther, carry on the war against Antigonus, while Herod 
goes with troops to Antony, then bssieging Samosata. 

After the taking of Samosata, Antony sends sosius vdth 
Herod into Judsea to reduce it. 

After several battles Herod marches against Jerusalem ; 
the dty is taken ; Antigonus surrenders himself to 
Sosius, who insults him. 

AntiTOnus carried prisoner to Antony at Antioch, who 
orders him to be beheaded. End of the reign ofthe 
Asmoneans, after 126 years. 

Ananel high-priest the first time. 

Hyrcanus is treated kindly by the king of the Parthians. 
Obtains leave to return into Judaoa. 

Because Hyrcanus could no longer exercise the func- 
tions of the high-priesthood, Herod bestows that dig- 
nity on Ananel. 

Alexandra, mother of Mariamne and Aiistobulus, ob- 
tains of Herod that Aristobulus might be made high- 
priest. 

Herod causes Aristobulus to be to be drowned after he 
had been high-priest one year. 

Ananel high-priest the second time. 

Herod is sent for by Antony to justify himself concern- 
ing the murder of Aristobulus. 

War between Augustus and Mark Antony. Herod sides 
with Antony. 

Herod seizes Hyrcanus, who attempted to take shelter 
vrith the king of the Arabians, ana puts him to death. 

He goes to Rome to make his court to Augustus ; ob- 
tains the confirmation of the kingdom of Judaea. 

Augustus comes into Syria ; passes through Palestine ; 
is magnificently entertained by Herod. 

Herod puts to deaUi his vrife Mariamne, the daughter 
of Alexandra. 

Salome, Herod*8 sister, divorces herself from Costobams. 

Herod undertakes several buildings contrary to the re- 
ligion of the Jews. Builds CsBsarea of Palestine. 

Augustus gives Trachonitis to Herod. 
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Herod undertakes to rebuild the temple of JeiTualein. 
Herod makes a joomey to Rome to recommend himself 

to Au^pstus. 
He mamea his two sons Alexander and Aristofafolos. 
Herod oomes to meet Agrippa, and engages him to visit 

Jerusalem. 
Domestic divisions in Herod^s famil^r. Salome, Phero- 

ras, and Antipater at variance with Alexander and 

Aristobultts. 
Herod goes to Rome, and aocuses his two sons Alexan- 
der and Aristobulus to Augustus. 
The solemn dedication of the dty of Ciesarea that Herod 

had built in honour of Augustus. 
Augustus continues the Jews of Alexandria in their an- 
cient rights and privil^es. 
Herod causes David^s tomb to be opened, to take out 

treasure. 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, reconciles his son-in-law 

Alexander to his fisUier Herod. 
Archelaus goes to Rome with Herod. 
An angel appears to Zacharias. The conception of John 

the Bi^tist, September 24. 
Annunciation of the incarnation of the Son of God to 

the Tirgin Mary, March 25. 
Herod condemns and slays his two sons Alexander and 

Aristobulus. 
Antipater son of Herod aims at the kingdouL 
Herod sends Antipater to Rome. 
The artifices of Antipater are discovered. 
Birth of John the Baptist, six months before the birth 

of Jesus. 
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The birth of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
the 4th year before a. d. 

Period VIII. From the Birth of Jesus Christ to the 
completion of the Canon of the New Testament 

The droumcision of Jesus Christ 

Antipater returns from Rome ; is accused and con- 
victed of a design to poison Herod. 

Wise men come to Worship Jesus Christ 

Purification of the Holy Virgin. Jesus presented 
in the temple fbrty days after his birth. 

Flight mto Egy^t 

Massacre of the innocents at Bethlehem. 

Antipater put to death by order of Herod. 

Herod dies five days after Antipater. 

Archelaus appointed king of Judaa by the will of 
Herod. 
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Return of Jesus Christ out of Egypt ; he goes to 

dwell at Nazareth. 
Archelaus goes to Rome to procure of Augustus 

the confinnation of Herod^s will m his favour. 
The Jews revolt ; Varus keeps them in their duty. 
Archelaus obtains a part of his father ^s dominions, 

with the title of tetrarch, and returns to Judea. 
Archelaus takes the high-priesthood from Joazar, 

and gives it to Eleazar. 
The Vulgar JErst, or Anno Domini ; the 4th year of 
Jesus Christ, the first of which has but eight days. 
Archelaus banished to Vienne in GauL 
The enrolment or taxation made by Cyi^nius in 

Syria. This was his second enrolment. 
Revolt of Judas the Gaulonite chief of the Herodians. 
Jesus Christ at twelves years of age goes into the 
temple of Jerusalem ; continues there three days 
unknown to his parents. 
Marcus Ambivius, governor of Judasa. 
Death of the emperor Augustus : reigned 57 years 

5 months and 4 days. 
Tiberius succeeds him : reigns 22 years 6 months 

and 28 days. 
Tiberius expels from Italy all who profess the Jew- 
ish religion, or Eg^tian superstitions. 
Pilate sent governor into Judcea. 
He attempts to bring the Roman colours and en- 
signs into Jerusalem, but is opposed by the Jews. 
John the Baptist begins to preach. 
Jesus Christ baptised by Jonn the Baptist. 
Jesus goes into the desert. 
After forty days Jesus returns to John ; he calls 

Andrew, Simon, Philip, and Nathanael. 
The marriage of Cana, where Jesus changes water 

into wine. 
Jesus comes to Capernaum ; thence to Jerusalem, 
where he celebrates the first piassover after his 
baptism, this year. 
Nicodemus comes to Jesus by night. 
Jesus goes to the banks of Jordan, where he baptises. 
Herod Antipas marries Heix>diaa, his brother Phi- 
lip's wife, ne bdng vet aiive, 
John the Baptist declares vehemently against this 

marriage ; he is put in prison. 
Jesus withdraws into Gaulee ; converts the Sama- 

ritan woman, and several Samaritans. 
Preaches at Nazareth, and leaves this city to dwell 

in Capernaum. 
Calling of Simon, Andrew, James and John. 
Matthew called. 

The second passover of our Saviour's public ministry. 
Jesus heals one sick of the palsy on we Sabbath day. 
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The Jews reeolve to put Jeens to death. 

Our Saviour^B sennon on the mount. 

John the Baptist, in prison, sends a deputation to 
Jesus Christ, to inquire if he was the Afessiah. 

Missions of the apostles into several parts of Judea. 

John the Baptist slain bj order of Herod, at the in- 
stigation of Herodias, in the 17th year of Tiberius. 

Jesus Christ feeds 5000 men with five loaves and 
two fishes. 

Jesus Christ's third passover after his baptism. 

He passes through Judiea and Galilee, teaching 
and doing miracles. 

Transfiguration of Jesus Christ. 

Mission of the seventy-two disciples. 

Jesus eoes to Jerusalem at the feast of Pentecost. 

His relations would have him ffo to the feast of tar 
bemacles : He tells than his hour is not yet come : 
he goes thither about the tniddle of the feast. 

At the beginning of the d6th year of Jesus Christ, 
Lazarus fidls sick and dies : Jesus comes from 
beyond Jordan, and raises him to life again. 

Jesus retires to Ephraim on the Jordan, to avoid 
the snares and malice of the Jews of Jerusalem. 

He comes to Jerusalem to be present at his foubth 
and LAST passover. 

Institutes the Lord's supper ; is betrayed and cru- 
cified. His resurrection and appearance to many. 
Ascension into heaven, and the miraculous effu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit. 

Pilate ordered into Italy. 

Tiberius dies ; Caius Calieula succeeds. 

Caligula gives Agrippa the tetrarchy of his uncle 

Herod the tetrarch goes to Rome, in hopes of ob- 
taining some favour from the emperor ; but Ca- 
li^;ula being prepossessed by Agrippa, banishes 
bun to Lyons. 

Caligula oraers Petronius to place his statue in the 
temple of Jerusalem. The Jews obtain some de- 
la^ from Petronius. 

Agnppa endeavours to divert the emperor from this 
design, and at length obtains as a great fBivour, 
that this statue should not be set up. 

Philo Uie Jew goes with a deputation from the 
Jews at Alexandria to Califfula. 

Philo obtains an audience of the emperor at the 
hazard of his life. 

The Jews quit Babylon, and retire to Seleucia. 

Caius Caligula dies, Claudius succeeds him. Agrippa 
persuades him to accept the empire ofier^ him 
by the army. Claudius adds Judssa and l^amaria 
to Agrippa's dominiona. 
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Affrippa returns into JudsBa ; takes the high-priest- 

nood from Theophilus son of Ananus, and gives 

it to Simon Canthams ; soon after he takes this 

dignity from Canthams, and gives it to Matthias. 
Agrippa deprives the high-priest Matthias of the 

priesthood, and bestows it on Elioneus son of 

Citheus. 
Some time afterwards Agrippa receives a sudden 

stroke from heaven, and dies in great misery. 
Cuspius Fadus sent into Judsea as governor. 
Cuspius Fadus recalled ; the government of Judsa 

given to Tiberius Alexander. 
Herod king of Chalcis takes the pontificate from 

Joseph, son of Camides ; gives it to Ananias son 

of Nebedeus. 
Herod king of Chalds dies. 
Ventidius Cumanus made governor of Judaea in 

place of Tiberius Alexander. 
Troubles in Judsea under the government of Cu- 
manus. 
The Jews expelled Rome in the reign of Claudius. 
Felix sent governor into Judaea inst^Ml of Cumanus. 
Claudius the emperor dies, being poisoned by Agrip- 

pina. Nero succeeds him. 
Ishmael son of Tabei made high-priest instead of 

Ananias. 
Porcius Festus made governor of Judaea in the 

room of Felix. 
The Jews build a wall, which hinders Agrippa from 

looking within the temple. 
Ishmael the hi^h-priest deposed. Joseph sumamed 

Cabei is put m nis place. 
Albinus, successor of Felix, arrives in Judaea 
Agrippa takes the high-priesthood frK)m Jesus son 

of Gamaliel, and gives it to Matthias, son of Theo- 
philus. 
Gessius Florus made governor of Judaea in place of 

Albinus. 
Nero sets fire to the dty of Rome ; throws the blame 

on the Christians, several of whom are put to 

death. 
Cestius Gallus governor of Syria comes to Jerusar 

lem ; enumerates the Jews at the passover. 
Disturbances at Caesarea, and at Jerusalem. 
Florus puts several Jews to death. 
The Jews rise, and kill the Roman garrison at 

Jerusalem. 
A massacre of the Jews of Caesarea and Palestine. 
All the Jews of Scvthopolis slain in one night. 
Cestius governor or Syna, comes into Judaea. 
He besieges the temple of Jerusalem ; retires ; is 

defeated by the Jews. 
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The Chiutiaiifl of Jenualem, seeing a war about to 
break out, retire to Pella, in the kingdom of 
Agrippa, beyond Jordan. 

Vespasian i4>pointed by Nero for the Jewish war. 

Josephns made soYemor of Galilee. 

Vespasian sends nis son Titus to Alexandria ; comes 
hunself to Antioch, and forms a numerous army. 

Vespasian enters Judsa ; subdues GiJilee. 

Josephus besieged in Jotapata. 

Jotapata taken ; Josephus surrenders to Vespasian. 

Tiberias and Tarichea, which had revolted against 
Agrippa, reduced to obedience by Vespasian. 

Divifflons in Jerusalem. 

The Zealots seize the temple, and commit violences 
in Jerusalem. 

They depose Theophilus from being high-priest, 
and put Phannias in his place. 

The Zealots send for the Idumsans to succour Je- 
rusalem. 

The Idumaeans retire from Jerusalem. 

Nero the emperor dies ; Galba succeeds him. 

Vespasian takes all the places of strength in Judsa 
about Jerusalem. 

Simon son of Gioras ravages Judaea and the south 
of Idunuea. 

Galba dies ; Otho declared emperor. 

Otho dies ; Vitellius proclaimed emperor. 

Vespasian declared emperor by his army ; is ac- 
knowledged all over the East. 

Josephus set at liberty. 

John of Giscala heads the Zealots. 

Eleazar, son of Simon, forms a third party ; makes 
himself master of the inner temple, or court of 
the priests. 

Titus marches against Jerusalem to besiege it. 

Comes down before Jerusalem some days before 
the passover. 

The factions unite at first against the Romans, but 
afterwards divide again. 

July 17. the perpetual sacrifices cease in the temple. 

The Romans become masters of the court of the 
Gentiles, and set fire to the galleries. 

A Roman soldier sets the temple on fire, notwith- 
standing Titus commands the contrary. 

The last inclosure of the city taken. 

John of Giscala and Simon son of Gioras conceal 
themselves in the common sewers. 

Titus demolishes the temple to its very foundation. 

He also demolishes the dtv, reserving the towers of 
Hippicos, Phazael, and Mariamne. 

Titus returns to Rome with his ftither Vespasian ; 
J they triumph over Judoa. 
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RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE. 



In the Preface to the Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine, it was stated, that the Rev. Eli Smith was about 
to return to his station at Beirut, taking with him in- 
struments of the best kind in order to verify our former 
observations, and prosecute further researches in parts 
of the country not visited by us ; and that I hoped to 
be the medium of communicating his subsequent obser- 
vations to the public. Mr Smith's return took place in 
April 1841 ; but the state of confusion and anarchy 
and war since existing in Mount Lebanon and the ad- 
jacent regions, by which the mission has of course been 
greatly affected, has also hitherto cut off all opportunity 
for travelling and personal observation on his part. 
The scenes of desolation and bloodshed, which have 
passed in the interval before the eyes of the mission- 
aries, have been graphically described by Mr Smith and 
others in their letters, published from time to time in 
the Missionary Herald, particularly in the numbers for 
May and June 1842. 

In the mean time others have been doing the work 
of surveying the Holy Land much more extensively, 
and perhaps more effectually, than could in any case 
have been done by a single individual. It may Tbe re- 
collected, that when the British fleet was withdrawn 
from the coast of Syria in 1840, a corps of engineers, 
all picked men, was left behind, in order to make a 
military survey of the country throughout its whole ex- 
tent. Three officers. Majors Robe, Scott, and Wilbra- 
ham, were constantly occupied in making surveys in all 
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quarters; and in the southern part, Lieut. S3rmon(ls 
carried a series of triangles over the greater portion of 
Judea and the country around the plain of Esdraelon, 
including lines of altitudes from the Mediterranean to 
the Dead Sea and Lake of Tiberias. Some of these 
gentlemen are members of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of London ; and when the English government 
shall have made the use it chooses of the results of their 
labours, it is understood that they will be given to the 
world. 

The intercourse subsisting between the English officers 
and the American missionaries was of the most friendly 
character ; and the former often communicated to Mr 
Smith so much of their observations as was compatible 
with their confidential duty to their own government. 
From one of them, Major Robe, he received a writ- 
ten communication respecting the country around Merj 
'Ayun and the sources of the Jordan, accompanied by a 
sketch-map; and another of them, Lieut. Symonds, gave 
him the exact result of his measurements to determine 
the depression of the Dead Sea. These documents are 
now in my hands. Besides these, Mr Smith has also 
transmitted several letters directed to him from the 
Rev. Samuel Wolcott, one of the American missionaries, 
who spent the winter of 1841-2 at Jerusalem, and 
while there took the opportunity of carrying out seve- 
ral inquiries, which Mr Smith and myself could only 
begin, and also made excursions to different parts of the 
country. The results of his investigations, as well as 
the communications of the English engineers, are of suffi- 
cient importance, as it seems to me, to be laid in detail 
before the public. 

The prospect in respect to future observations is at 
present gloomy. The corps of engineers was withdrawn 
near the close of the year 1841 ; and what is yet to be 
learned must be gathered up by individual enterprise 
and opportunity. To this the confusion and anarchy 
and insecurity which now prevail among the people, 
present a formidable obstacle. In February 1842, Mr 
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Smith wrote as follows ; and the state of thiugs has not 
yet changed for the better : 

^' Palestine is now in too disturbed a state to allow 
of much travelling ; and I have no hope of its being 
much better while this (Turkish) government remains. 
It is a most wretched system of fanaticism, corruption, 
oppression, and anarchy. I fear we must wait till ano- 
ther revolution, before doing much more towards bibli- 
cal research in the country." 

Under the date of May 7. 1842, Mr Smith again 
writes : " Two parties have come by Mount Sinai and 
Wady Musa this year. The last, a very large party, 
were taken out of Sheikh Husein s hands, between Pe- 
tra and Hebron, by the Tiyahah and their allies ; among 
whom were probably our friends, the Jehalin. No in- 
jury was done to the travellers ; indeed, I believe they 
were better satisfied with the robbers, than with their 
guides. The encounter took place just at the mouth of 
Wady el-Jeib. Afterwards they turned and went up 
Wady el-Fikreh to the fountain and palm trees." This 
appears to have been merely an act of retaliation on 
the part of the Tiyahah and their allies against Sheikh 
Husein of the 'Alawin, who permits no other tribe to 
bring travellers within his limits, but has not scrupled 
himself often to conduct strangers through their terri - 
tory to Hebron.* 



I. COUNTRY AROUND THE SOURCES OP THE JORDAN. 

It may be recollected, that we were prevented by an 
insurrection of the Druzes from prosecuting our intend- 
ed journey by the Lake el-Huleh and the sources of 
the Jordan to Damascus ; and obtained a view of the 
lake and region round about only from el-Benit, a high 
point a short distance north of Safed.t Our subse- 
quent route from Safed to Tyre left also the country 

* See Bibl. Res. in Palest. II. p. 643. + Ibid. III. p. 339. 
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upon the Litany, from the Buka a to the vicinity of 
Tibnin, still unexplored. It is just these districts, in- 
cluding the intervening tract of Merj 'Ayun, which are 
covered by the accompanying sketch-map of Major 
Robe. The route of that officer from Beirut was by 
way of Deir el-Kamr, el-Mukhtara, Jezzin and the 
Jisr Biirghiiz, or bridge over the Litany, to Hasbeiya 
and Banias ; thence across the Merj el-Huleh (Meadow 
of the Huleh) to Kedes, the ancient Kedesh of Naph- 
tali, on the western hills ; and so to Safed. After visit- 
ing the range of mountains between Safed and the plain 
of *Akka he examined the country along our route 
from Safed by Bint Jebeil to Tibnin and the Jisr Ka- 
kaiyeh; proceeded thence to the great castle esh-Shiikif ; 
and, returning part of the way, followed the usual track 
by Nasar and Babliyeh to Sidon. On his map the 
positions of the principal places are laid down accord- 
ing to their proper relative bearings with each other 
and with the magnetic north ; but, in regard to the 
distances, he had no other criterion to judge by, than 
the time accurately noted. A portion of the same route, 
from Tibnin by the Jisr Kakaiyeh, was also travelled 
by the Rev. S. Wolcott, on his way from Safed to Si- 
don. See near the close of this article. 

Form of the Lake el-Huleh, — As we saw this lake 
from the high ground at el-Benit, the intervening tract 
of lower table land hid from our view its south-western 
shores, and caused it to appear almost as a triangle ; 
the northern part being far the broadest.* It turns out 
that this is nearly its true form ; or rather, the map 
ffives to it in some degree the shape of a pear ; the pro - 
jection, however, on the north-western part, being the 
largest. 

Sources of the Jordan, — These are treated of in the 
Biblical Researches, according to the accounts of an- 
cient writers and modem travellers, t Two separate 
streams of considerable magnitude are there said to en- 

* Bibl. Res. III. p. 839. f Ibid. pp. 347-354. 
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ter the Lake el-Huleh from the north, each of which 
is formed by the junction of two others. The eastern- 
most of these two streams, with its two sources, one at 
Banias, and the other at at Tell el-Kady, is the Jordan 
of ancient and modem times. The westernmost stream, 
which is longer and larger, is represented as formed by 
the union of the river of Hasbeiya, issuing from the 
Wady et-Teim, and another stream from Merj 'Ayun.* 

The statement thus ventured, that the two main 
streams enter the lake, or at least its marshes, separate- 
ly, was not regarded as being fully ascertained ; it was 
made on the strength of various circumstances; for 
there was then no better positive authority for it than 
Buckingham, who at the same time speaks of another 
imaginary lake, which he professes to have seen, north 
of the Huleh. It is highly gratifying, therefore, to 
find that the map of Major Kobe fully sustains the po- 
sition there taken. It exhibits the two main streams as 
flowing separately, and parallel to each other, quite 
through the marshes into the lake itself. 

The stream from Merj 'Ayun was inserted on our 
map in accordance with Seetzen's map and the testi- 
mony of Mr Smith, who travelled through that district 
in May 1835. Mr S. speaks of it expressly as draining 
the district of Merj 'Ayun.t But the stream does not 
appear on the map of Major Robe, nor on that of Ber- 
tou. This, at first view, is singular ; and the more so, 
because the district of Merj 'Aydn was often described 
to me by my fellow-traveller, as a beautiful, fertile, and 
well-watered plain. But he and Seetzen were there 
early in the season, when the surplus waters flowed 
off" to join the river of Hasbeiya ; while Major Robe 
and Bertou saw it only in August, when the heats of 
summer had dried up the waters, leaving probably only 
the gravelly bed of a winter brook. Instead of this. 
Major Robe's map has a small stream not mentioned 
by any traveller, lying half-way between the branch 

• Bibl. Res. III. p. 353. t Ibid. App. p. 135. 
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from Tell el-Kady and the river of H^sbeiya, and 
flowing into the latter. 

The two large fountains, 'Ain el-Mell4hah, and 'Ain 
Belat, on the western side of the basin of the Huleh,* 
are given on the map ; and also four smaller fountains 
and brooks farther north. 

Jebel esh'Skeikhy or Herman. — From the map it ap- 
pears that this mountain has in fact two peaks or 
summits ; and Mr Wolcott also afterwards gives a bear- 
ing of the northern one from Bint Jebeil. As we saw 
this noble mountain only from the S.W. the two sum- 
mits were then in a line ; and the whole presented the 
appearance of one towering pyramid. The circum- 
stance of the two summits explains to us why the 
Psalmist speaks of this mountain in the plural, the 
HermonsA 

Lake Phiala. — An account of this lake, as ascertain- 
ed by Irby and Mangles, is given in the Researches, j: 
Under date of June 7. 1842, Mr Smith transmitted to me 
the following note from Mr Tipping, an English artist, 
whose name will several times appear in the following 
pages, and who passed up from Banias N.E. towards Da- 
mascus. After leaving Banias, he says, ^' I took a little 
trouble about Phiala, and visited the only two Birkets in 
the country. The one north of Jubbata is very high, in 
the centre of a small oblong plain, under Jebel esh- 
Sheikh, perfectly round, with muddy water, filled by 
the melting of the snow. It nearly dries up in sum - 
mer, and is about 260 feet in diameter. This, it would 
be superfluous to observe, cannot be the Phiala of Jo- 
sephus. The Phiala of that historian is pretty accu- 
rately placed on your map. It is about an hour and a 
half south of Mejdel ; answers perfectly to the descrip- 
tion of Irby and Mangles; and is known by the one name 
only, Birket er-R6fn" This of course is the Birket 
er-Ilam of which Seetzen heard, and which he too re- 

• Bibl. Res. p. 341, App. 135. 

+ Ps. xlii 6 [7.] Engl. Vers, incorrectly ; the Hermonites, 

t Vol. HI. pp. 348-350. 
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garded as Pbiala ; but is not that seen by Burckbardt, 
which lies far south-east of Banias.* 

Course of the Litany, — The course of this river from 
the Jisr Burgh us to the yidnity of Tibnin, has not be- 
fore been explored, and is marked as uncertain on our 
map, and on that of Bergbaus. It was only known 
that the stream winds through a gorge among the moun- 
tains, often between precipices, which are sometimes of 
great height. Major Robe was able to oyerlook the 
whole of the portion thus unknown, and has represent- 
ed it on his map. Only one bridge over the Litany, 
the Jisr Burgbuz, was known to us in the mountains ; 
but the map exhibits three, viz. Jisr Burgbuz, on the 
north of Merj 'Ayun ; Jisr el-Hardely (?) west by north 
of Merj 'Ayun on the direct route from Banias to Sidon ; 
and Jisr Kakaiyeh, north of Tibnin. The district of 
Merj 'Ayun itself, on the map, assumes an oval shape, 
the longest diameter being from N. to S. 

Position of the Castle esh-ShuMf — Here, unfortu- 
nately, both the map and the text of the Researches 
require an important correction. We saw this castle 
at a distance, on our route from Safed to Tyre, when 
near Haddata, in the region of Tibnin. It there bore 
N. 40® E., at the distance of several hours.t This of 
course gave us no clew to its precise position, which 
had to be made out from other sources. Mr Smith had 
mentioned, that he had formerly seen the castle, when 
crossing the Litany by the Jisr Burgh iiz ; and I had 
then received the wrong impression, that it was situated 
near that bridge. Mr Buckingham also, in passing 
from Banias to Sidon, crossed a bridge over the Litany, 
near which, he says, on the hill above, was the castle 
esh-Shiikif. J As we then knew of only the bridge Jisr 
Biirghuz in this region, it was a matter of course to 
suppose that Mr Buckingham referred to this latter ; 
and the position of the castle was laid down according- 

* Bibl. Res. p. 350, n. 2. + Ibid. p. 376. 

X Travels among the Arab Tribes, p. 407. 
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Ij. But it now turns out, that the fortress is situated 
just below the bridge el-Hardely, on the west of Merj 
'Ayiin, some twelve or fifteen miles more south-wester- 
ly than its position on our map.* 

I must therefore do Burckhardt the justice, to take 
back a remark made in correcting an error in his bear- 
ing of the castle, as seen from the mountain north of 
Bauias. Its true bearing from that point would pro- 
bably be about W. by N. as he doubtless intended to 
write it.t 



II. DEPRESSION OF THE DEAD SEA, &C. 

The depression of the great valley of the Jordan, 
which now turns out to be so immense, has been noticed 
only within the last six years. Lying parallel to the 
coast of the Mediterranean at the distance of less than, 
fifty miles, there appears not to have been the slightest 
suspicion in bygone centuries, that its bed was not 
higher than the level of the adjacent seas ; although 
from several points, both the valley and the Mediterra- 
nean are alike visible, and the Egyptian climate of the 
Ghor might easily have led to the suggestion of some 
unusual cause. 

Nor does the first notice of this depression appear to 

* I am not sure, after all, which bridge it was that Bucking- 
ham crossed. One would naturally suppose it to be the Jisr 
elHardely (1), which is on the more direct route from Bdnias to 
Sidon ; and then his remark as to the nearness of the castle would 
be correct. But he says, that in one hour after crossing the 
bridge, he passed another stream, the Jerma (1), and then, in 
half an hour, he came to the village Jerma. Now, on Major 
Robe's map, the stream Jerma is marked about an hour from 
Jisr Burgh iiz, but enters the Litany above the Jisr el-Hardely ; 
while the village Jerma lies on the route from Jisr Burghiiz to 
Sidon, but not on that from Jisr el-Hardely. This seems to 
show, that, after all, Mr Buckingham must have crossed the up- 
per bridge at Biirghiiz. 
. t Bibl. Res. III. p. 351, note. 
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have resulted from any previous suspicion of it. In 
March 1837, Messrs Moore and Beke, in attempting 
a survey of the Dead Sea, were led to make obser- 
vations to ascertain its level, by means of the boiling 
point of water ; and were greatly astonished at the re- 
sult, which gave a depression of about five hundred 
English feet. A month or two later, Schubert's baro- 
metrical measurement gave it at 598.5 Paris feet. In 
1838, Russegger, and also Bertou, made it out by the 
barometer to be more than one thousand three hundred 
Paris feet.* 

The measurements of the Lake of Tiberias by Schu- 
bert and Bertou, were still more diverse and inconsist- 
ent in their results. The former made the depression of 
that lake to befivehundred andthirty-five Paris feet, only 
sixty-five feet less than that of the Dead Sea ; while 
he made the Jordan at the bridge just south of the 
Huleh to be three hundred and fifty Paris feet above 
the Mediterranean ; a difierence of eight hundred and 
eighty feet in the distance of about five miles ! Bertou 
gave the depression of the Lake of Tiberias at about 
seven hundred feet ; and that of the Huleh itself at 
about eighteen feet.f 

All these different results were utterly inconsistent 
with each other ; and in some respects appeared to us 
to be equally so with the nature of the country. I 
therefore ventured, in 1 840, to suggest, that " so great 
is the uncertainty in all such partial measurements aud 
observations (as evinced in the like case of the Caspian 
Sea), that the question can never be decided with ex- 
actness, until the intervening country shall have been 
surveyed, and the relative level of the two seas trigo- 
nometrically ascertained." J 

The fulfilment of this wish was nearer at hand than 
I could then anticipate. It was accomplished by Lieut. 
Symonds in 1841 ; and a slight notice of his results 
was laid before the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 

* Bibl. Res. II. p. 222. f Ibid. p. 595. t Ibid. p. 222 
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don, at their meeting January 24. 1842 ; from which 
an erroneous statement found its way into the news« 
papers. A full report of his measurements and calcu- 
lations was afterwards laid before the society by Lieut. 
Symonds himself; but no further publication appears 
yet to have been made respecting them. I therefore 
subjoin the following account, transmitted to me by Mr 
Smith, under date of Feb. 7. 1842. 

'* I am happy to inform you, that the altitude (de- 
pression) of the Dead Sea has been ascertained by exact 
trigonometrical measurement. Lieut. Symonds, of the 
British Royal Engineers, surveyed the greater part of 
Judea and the region around the plain of Esdraelon by 
triangulation ; and while doing it, carried a double line 
of altitudes from the sea at Yafa to Neby SamwiL, and 
thence another double line to the Dead Sea. He found 
the latter to be thirteen hundred and thirty -seven feet 
below the Mediterranean ! By similar observations he 
ascertained the Lake of Tiberias to be eighty-four feet 
below the Mediterranean. These numbers he gave me 
himself ; and at the same time showed me his calcula- 
tions." 9 



III. JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

The Rev. Samuel Wolcott was among the missionaries 
sent out to Syria in 1839. He remained at Beirut ; 
and during the bombardment of that place in Septem- 
ber 1840, withdrew with the Rev. W, Thomson to Cyp- 
rus ; whence, however, they returned immediately after- 
wards. During the following year, 1841, he was em- 
ployed at Beirat and in the mountains ; where he has 
shown himself to be an active and intelligent observer 
of men and things. On the 1st of December in that 
year, he arrived in the Holy City, where he spent the 
winter, occupying himself with missionary labour, and 
at the same time exploring the environs and antiquities 
of the place. The two earliest letters now in my hands, 
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from him to Mr Smith, are dated January 10. and 25. 
1842 ; and serve to show, at least, that the first six 
weeks of his sojourn in Jerusalem were not passed in 
idleness. 

Ancient Subterranean Gateway under the Mosk el- 
Aksa, — The first information as to the existence of this 
gateway, and also the first definite account of the adja- 
ceut vaults under the area of the Haram, were given to 
the public in the Biblical Researches, from the state- 
ments and drawings of Mr Catherwood.* The vaults, 
indeed, are mentioned by Briedenbach and Fabri in 
1483, and by Baumgarten in 1507 ; and Maundrell in 
1697 relates, that he saw them from without, and de- 
scribes them as consisting of two aisles, extending one 
hundred feet or more under Mount Moriah, &c.f But 
how he could thus have seen them was to us inexpli- 
cable, unless at that time there might have been a 
breach in the wall. The following extracts from Mr 
Wolcott's letters, go to clear up the whole difficulty. 
Under date of January 10. he writes as follows : 

" On reading of the ancient vaults under the temple- 
area (or the present Haram) seen by Maundrell and 
other early travellers from a garden within the city 
wall on the south, I felt at once the difficulty suggested 
by Prof. Robinson, from having just observed the ex- 
treme solidity and antiquity of all the lower part of the 
southern wall of the Haram inclosed within the city. 
I visited the spot again soon after, for the purpose of 
examining this point. It is obvious that the wall lies 
in its massive original strength, unmoved and immov- 
able. At the point where the city wall meets it, or 
rather, connecting this with that of the Haram, you will 
recollect, is a large irregular building, now unoccupied. { 
Its lower rooms, adjoining the garden or field within 

* Biblical Researches, I. pp. 446-452. 
t lb. p. 446. MaundrelPs Journey, Lond. 1810, p. 135, 
X Described in the Bibl. Res. as a low, square tower, forming 
a gateway or entrance to the city, now closed. Vol. I. p. 387. — Ed. 
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the city, are accessible from it. I entered the one ad- 
jacent to the Haram, whose wall forms one of its sides, 
and exhibits the same appearance as without ; exclud- 
ing up to this point the supposition of any breach in it, 
since its foundation. 

" My attention was now arrested by another object. 
The arch which forms the ceiling of the room, as it rises 
from its eastern wall, twelve or fifteen feet above the 
floor, cuts off the square corner of a sculptured stone, 
projecting several inches from the solid wall of the Ha- 
ram, with its side and front profusely ornamented, 
though now blackened. It struck me at once, that this 
was a portion of the ancient gateway discovered by Mr 
Catherwood, and described in the Researches.* 

" I now went round by St Stephen's gate to examine 
the part without the wall ; remarking, as I passed the 
Golden Gate, that the architecture which I had just 
seen was of the same florid character. I found a room 
in the exterior building, east of the one in which I 
had been, the entrances to which were closed. But it 
evidently did not embrace the whole width of the an- 
cient gateway, the eastern part of whose ornamented 
arch, with other relics, still remained in the wall outside. 
In the summit of this arch is a window, which the ac- 
cumulation of rubbish here has left not more than ten 
feet above the ground. I climbed up to this window, 
on the wall, and looked through the iron grating. I • 
found myself directly over the gate (or over the eastern 
part, for it was double), and the broad passage (aisle) 
leading down to it, extending, with a row of columns 
in the middle, as far as I could see. I observed a door 
near the bottom of the passage opening to the east. I 

" I found here unexpectedly, a solution of the difli- ^ 
culty which I had felt. Here were the ' vaults ' which J 
Maundrell saw. They could have been no other ; and 
the ' two aisles ' of these, and their general appearance 

* I have a distinct recollection of having in like maimer no- 
ticed this sculptured stone ; but as we then had no suspicion of 
the existence of the gateway^ this led to no further results. — ^Ed. 
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accord with his description. The same may, perhaps, 
he said of the other travellers referred to. In their day, 
the outer huilding prohahly did not exist ; and the pas- 
sage-way was visible from an opening in the city." 

The very next day, January 11, Mr Wolcott again 
visited, with Mr Tipping, the English artist, the west- 
ern room first above described, in which he had noticed 
a portion of the gateway. 

"• We were making," he says, " some further exami- 
nation, when a dumb boy, who had followed us, beck- 
oned us to a dark part of the room, and pointed to the 
wall. At first we could see nothing ; but were soon 
able to distinguish clearly a hole in the wall opening 
into the eastern room. I examined it soon after, and 
found what I had been seeking. This hole led directly 
into the room into which the western half of the double 
gateway opens." Passing through it, they entered the 
avenue under the Mosk, and traversed its aisles, taking 
then but a cursory view. Under date of January 25. 
Mr W. writes as follows : 

" I have again visited the passage and gateway under 
the Haram for a more particular examination. The 
evidences of its antiquity are unquestionable. Connected 
with each gate are two marble Corinthian columns, in- 
dicating as Dr R. has observed, a Roman origin ; and 
there are also marks of Saracenic work of a still later 
date. But the foundations are Jewish ; and both walls 
of the passage are composed in part of smooth, bevelled 
stones. The arches are of hewn stone, and are the 
noblest that I have seen in the country. As I walked 
through the broad aisles, in a stillness broken only by 
the sound of my footsteps, it was a thrilling thought 
that I was treading one of the avenues through which 
the tribes had pressed to the temple. I seemed to see 
the throng of worshippers, and to hear their chant ; ' I 
was glad when they said unto me. Let us go into the 
house of the Lord. I will pay my vows now, in the 
presence of all his people, in the court of the Lord's 
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house, in the midst of thee, O Jernsalem. Praise ye 
the Lord/ 

" I subsequently visited the place with Mr Tipping, 
who has taken an accurate drawing of it. We took a 
few measurements. The bottom of the passage is now 
lower than the ground without ; but as rubbish has col- 
lected here, It must once have been higher.* Its width 
is forty -two feet ; leaving, exclusive of the columns in 
the middle, about nineteen feet for each aisle. Between 
the gates is a partition, extending ten or twelve feet 
within, composed of stones of that length and of great 
thickness ; that of one which we measured was four and 
a half feet. The two longest stones which I saw were 
in one of the side walls, each thirteen feet in length and 
bevelled. The first column is twenty feet high, and 
fifteen and a half feet in circumference, and is a single 
block ; its capital being a part of it. Beyond the se- 
cond column, the floor of the passage is raised several 
feet, and in the western aisle is mounted by steps. In 
the eastern aisle, in place of steps is a layer of immense 
stones with their ends bevelled ; and upon it, eight or 
ten feet back, is a wall of mason-work, a little higher 
than the upper floor of the passage. Of the columns 
on the elevated portion, only the first is round, and of 
a single stone like the lower ones ; the rest are square 
and built with masonry. The upper end of the western 
aisle is parted off into a small room. At the head of 
the eastern is the entrance from above, by a common 
wicket gate, to which a few steps lead down, and through 
which we could see the green grass of the Haram.t A 
Mihrdh (niche of prayer) has been erected here, and 
another at the foot of the aisle. They have also been 

* Mr Gatherwood sapposed the bottom of the gateway to be 
fifteen or twenty feet above tlie gtfound outside ; Bibl. Res. I. 
p. 451. He would seem not to have passed out into the exterior 
building ; and probably judged mere^ £pom the window and the 
external traces $5 seen outside. — £d. 

+ See Bibl. Res. I. p. 450. 
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placed in tbe recesses of two door-ways near the bot- 
tom, on each side of the gateway, which have been 
walled up. We have ascertained that the place is still 
visited for Muslim devotion. "We were fortunate in 
finding it vacant. An owl perched on the capital of 
one of the columns, and a bat which flitted across the 
aisles, were the only living things we saw, — fit repre- 
sentatives of the mournful decay of the glory of the 
place." 

In another part of the same letter, Mr Wolcott speaks 
of the square exterior building above mentioned, in the 
following manner : 

" Mr Tipping and myself are fully persuaded that 
this was never a gate. The stones with which the arch 
(forming the supposed entrance) is walled up, appear 
to be of the same age with the others ; and this, you 
know, is the common mode of building. The outer 
layer appears indeed to have been laid up subsequently ; 
but the inner fits in with the walls of the apartment,' 
and would seem to have been built at the same time. 
There might possibly have been an open court here. 
But a gate would be supposing a thoroughfare, where 
every appearance is against it; and W9uld require passers 
in and out to mount ten or twelve feet into a large 
building, pass through it, and descend; which their 
animals certainly could not do.* We cannot discover 
the faintest trace of a gate or passage-way ; nor in such 
proximity to the Dung-gate, so called, could there have 
been occasion for any. There are two or three similar, 
but smaller, arches walled up in the adjoining eastern 
room ; and three or four more further east, in the south- 
em wall of the Haram. The wonder is, to what use 
the building could ever have been applied ; and that 
such an excrescence on the Haram should have been 
permitted." 

* This account I do not fully understand. So far as my recol- 
lection goes, the floor of the westeiTi room which we entered, 
was nearly, or quite, on the same level as the ground farther 
west. At any rate, the room had then recently been used as a 
stable for horses or mules. — £d. 
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ThiB building both Mr Smith and the writer were 
led to regard as a gate walled up, from its general re* 
semblance to the walled-up portals of the gate of Herod 
and the Dung-gate so called.* We noticed it first from 
the outside, and had no doubt of its being such a gate, 
leading apparently up into the Haram. But as we then 
had no suspicion of the existence of the ancient sub- 
terranean gateway ; and as, on examining it from the 
inside of the city, we found it apparently leading into 
the city, in the same way as the Yafa gate and others, 
we rested in this supposition, without giving the walls 
00 close an examination as Mr W. appears to have done. 

Knowing what we now do, we can more easily un- 
derstand what the older travellers say of the ^' vaults,'* 
and may also perhaps account for the external build- 
ing. In Felix Fabri's time, A.D. 1483, the city wall 
had not yet been rebuilt ; and he speaks here of ^' many 
great hewn stones lying in the open street ; over which 
stones he climbed up to the wall, and eutering through 
a hole (probably the portal of the ancient gateway), 
came into high, long, beautiful arched vaults, under the 
area of the temple."t Here was then no city wall ; but 
there would seem to have been a thoroughfare. The 
wall was built in 1542 ;| and in 1697 Maundrell goes 
and visits the entrance of the vaults at a point within 
the city. From all this it seems to me possible, and 
perhaps not improbable, that, when the city wall was 
rebuilt, this external building was erected as a gateway 
to accomodate a former thoroughfare here leading out 
of the city, and also to cover the portal of the ancient 
subterranean gateway, which was then still used a^ an 
entrance to the Haram ; that the external opening in 
this building towards the south was early walled up, 
and the thoroughfare cut off, still leaving open the por- 
tal leading up under the Mosk ; that it was in this state 
when Maundrell saw it, he having entered from the 

♦ See Bibl. Res. I. p. 387. f Reissb. ins h. Land, p. 279. 
X Bibl. Bas. I. p. 384. 
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west ; and that, since his day, this portal has been fur- 
ther closed by the partition wall dividing the building 
into two parts, or at least by walling up any passage 
through it which might formerly have existed. At any 
rate, I could wish the building mi^ht be examined in 
connection with some such mode of explanation ; and 
if this conjecture should turn out to be without founda- 
tion, some other better hypothesis might then be sug^ 
gested. 

I regret to have to add here the following intelligence 
subsequently received from Mr Wolcott, under date of 
July 5. 1842. " The place through which I entered 
the passage under the Haram, has, I understand, been 
walled up. It was done by order of the Mufti, on in- 
formation that the spot had been visited by Franks. 
It was considered, by the few who saw it, as the most 
striking and interesting relic in Jerusalem." 

/South Wall of the Haram^ and Correction in the 
Biblical Researches. — There is reason to suppose that, 
besides the entrance to the temple through the ancient 
subterranean gateway above described, there were also 
other entrances through the same southern wall into the 
ancient vaults lying further east ; a plan of which is 
given in the Researches.* Under date of May 13. 
1 842, Mr Wolcott has the following remark : *•'• In the 
south wall of the Haram (outside of the city wall) are 
three Roman arches walled up, about twenty-five feet 
high and fourteen broad, entering apparently into the 
three western intervals of the rows of columns, as given 
in the published plan of the vaults. Further east, near 
the end of the wall, is a Saracenic arch, closed up, of 
about the same size." 

In respect to the length of this same southern wall, 
Mr Wolcott has made an important correction in the 
statement of the Biblical Researches. He was led to 
suspect, that the measure of six hundred and thirty feet, 
there assigned to it outside of the city wall, was too 

• Vol. I. p. 449. 
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great.* This measurement included the distance from 
the point where the city wall would join the south wall 
of the Haram to the south-east comer of the latter, viz. 
sixtj feet for the exterior building in the corner, and 
five hundred and seven tj feet beyond ; as I find on re- 
curring to my original pencil-notes. This last distance 
Messrs TVolcott and Tipping found on careful measure- 
ment to be only five hundred and fifty feet ; and fur- 
ther, by like measurement, both within and without the 
city, they ascertained ^' that the whole length of the 
southern wall of the Haram, as nearly as it can be mea- 
sured, is nine hundred and fifteen feet, instead of nine 
hundred and fifty-five feet, as given by Prof. Robinson," 
making a difference of forty feet.t " This correction," 
Mr Wolcott remarks, " will help his argument." I am, 
however, unable to accouni for the error. This measure- 
ment of the circumference of the city was one of our 
first in Jerusalem ; it was made by me alone, our two 
Arab servants carrying the tape. It of course did not 
pretend to any great accuracy; and the correction 
made by Mr Wolcott, of three feet in the length of the 
eastern wall of the Haram (fifteen hundred and twenty- 
five feet, instead of fifteen hundred and twenty-eight), 
does not surprise me. Had the other error in the south- 
em wall amounted to one hundred feet, instead of forty, 
I should at once have supposed I had counted one length 
of the tape twice over. As it is, it may have arisen, 
perhaps, from some mistake on reading off the number 
of feet on the tape, when not stretched its whole length. 
Fountain near the Grand Mosk. — ^The information 
we were able to collect respecting this fountain ; our 
attempts to obtain permission to descend into the well ; 
and the reasons which compelled us to leave the enter- 
prise unfinished; are all detailed in the Biblical Re- 
searches. I The well is more than eighty feet deep ; 
the mouth of it is on a platform, or rather the flat roof 
of a low building, eighteen or twenty feet above the 

* Vol. I. p. 395. t Ibid. p. 430. X Ibid. p. 508. sq. 
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level of the adjacent street. We ascended to it, in all 
oar visits, by a flight of steps from the street leadiug to 
the southermost entrance of the Haram. Mr Wolcott 
was led to undertake anew the enterprise thus aban- 
doned bj us ; and in carrying it out he displayed a spi- 
rit of perseverance and resolute intrepidity, worthy of 
all praise. The story is best told in his own words, 
under date of January 10 : 

^' My interest was much excited by the notice in the 
Researches of the unexplored fountain under the Haram. 
On inquiring of our friends here, if there was any hope 
of getting permission to descend into the well described, 
they observed justly, that Muslim prejudice was now 
more violent than when you were here, and that it was 
out of the question. I felt a desire, nevertheless, to see- 
the well, and called on the bath-keeper, who conducted 
me to it. A little conversation with him satisfied me, 
that he would never facilitate any attempt to explore it. 

" I visited the well again the next day, and found 
two men drawing water for the bath, which they poured 
into an adjacent cistern. They were Fellahs from Kefr 
Selwan, and told me that they worked here by day, and 
returned to their village at evening. They were very 
civil, and offered me some of the water to drink, re- 
marking that it was like that in the fountain of Siloam, 
which was evident to the taste." 

After several visits to the well, Mr W. succeeded in 
making a private arrangement to descend into it ; 
though he was not able to prevail on any one to descend 
with him. Accordingly, on the 5th of January, he re- 
paired to the place, with only a servant boy, taking 
with him a rope and pulley, and found there persons 
ready to let him down. " To one end of my rope they 
attached one of their large leathern buckets, which they 
let down and filled, to serve in part as a counterpoise. 
Having prepared myself and adjusted the rope, I lighted 
one of my candles, and commenced the descent. The 
entrance is not quite two feet square, and so continues 
for a few feet, when it suddenly expands, and the re- 
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mainder of the passage I should judge to be twelve feet 
square. I was let down too rapidly to scrutinize close- 
ly ; but all that I could distinguish appeared to be solid 
rock, and the faces were hewn square. On meeting the 
bucket, I found it streaming at a dozen apertures, and 
for the rest of the way was under a cold shower-bath, 
and could with difficulty keep my light without the 
circle of it. Several feet above the water, I observed four 
arched recesses in the rock, opposite one another, each 
about two feet deep, six high and four wide. A little 
lower, six feet above the water, I noticed a door-way 
in the rock. On reaching the surface of the water, by 
the vibrations of the rope before I could gain a footing, 
my light was extinguished, and I was left in total dark- 
ness. I had previously remarked beneath the door- 
way a shelving shallow side of the well, which I had 
reached before disengaging myself. My matches were 
yet dry, and I now lighted other candles, which I had 
Drought. 

" I first mounted to the door-way, which was small, 
and led to an arched chamber excavated in the rock, 
about fifteen feet in length and ten in breadth. Its 
height was but three or four feet ; and its floor was un- 
even and covered with loose fragments of rock. The 
ceiling or curvilinear arch, running lengthwise, was very 
regular, and overlaid with stucco. As I turned to de- 
scend, I noticed that the excavation below, forming the 
water-basin, was more irregular than above. There 
were no steps leading down ; and the chamber did not 
seem to be constructed with any reference to the water. 

" On the other side, directly opposite, was the pas- 
sage or channel for the water. These were the only 
two openings from the well. I wished to ascertain their 
directions, and had brought a delicate pocket-compass, 
which was unfortunately injured in the descent, and I 
now found it to be useless. I regret this accident, as I 
could myself form no conjecture on the point ; and I 
think that any data which the natives can have, must 
be very uncertain. 
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^^ I now descended into the water, the temperature of 
which was much milder than I expected to find it at 
this season. The bottom of the well was uneven and 
gravelly. The average depth of the water was four and 
a half feet, and it was about the same in the passage. 
The entrance of the passage was more than ten feet 
high. I had just passed into it, when I came to an ir- 
regular opening, twenty feet high, and perhaps as long 
and broad. It had once been covered in the direction 
of the passage, with an arch of hewn stone ; the lower 
parts of which remained, though their base was higher 
than the top of the present water-channel. I climbed 
up on the right, and looked over the portion of the 
wall remaining there ; but saw here, as above, nothing 
but the natural rock, within which the wall had been 
laid. Beyond this opening, the passage, which was two 
or three feet wide, was covered with stones laid trans- 
versely, leaving it about ^re feet high. It was not 
straight, though its general course was direct. The 
bottom was not flat, but terminated in a groove. The 
cutting was so uneven as to suggest the thought, that 
advantage might have been taken of a natural seam or 
fissure in th^ rock. The covering of the passage was 
laid without order, with occasional breaches running 
up three or four feet ; and was evidently composed of 
the ruins of some other structure. There were ordinary 
hewn stones ; and then there was a section of polished 
marble shafts, half a foot in diameter, some of them 
square and fluted. In one place, the end of a granite 
column, a foot or more in diameter, had sunk obliquely 
into the passage ; and at that stage of the water could 
with difficulty be passed. I came at length to a well 
or basin in the passage, and could proceed no further. 

** There had been all the way but a few inches from 
the Surface of the water to the top of the passage, barely 
enough to keep my head and cariy my light between 
them. I had taken an India-rubber life-preserver, 
which I found ^serviceable ; without it, indeed, especial- 
ly as I was alone, I should hardly have ventured so far. 
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The opposite wall of the basin, which was apparently 
square and of the same width as the passage, now shut 
down before me ; and there was not here space enough 
above the water to allow me to reach and explore it 
thoroughly. Aboye, I could see only the face of the 
rock, and below, could only reach with my foot the rim 
of the basin, on a level with the bottom of the passage. 
One would naturally have inferred that this was the 
fountain-head. If it be a mere descent to a lower gal- 
lery extending further, it can evidently be traversed 
only when the water is very low. I now measured with 
a rule the distance back to the well and found it to be 
eighty feet. I may add, that this is the only actual 
measurement I took. I was prepared to make careful 
observations, but situated as I was, it was impossible. 

^ I had taJ^en Slyq or six candles with me, anticipat- 
ing a longer exploration. Reserving one of them, I now 
illuminated the passage with the others ; and having 
taken my last view of it, leaving them burning there, 
I emerged into the well and prepared for the last stage 
— to be hauled up eighty-one feet by these Arabs. I 
gave the signal, and was started ; and had just reached 
the recesses above mentioned, when my light was again 
extinguished. My descent had been uniform, but I was 
necessarily drawn up at intervals, which caused a greater 
vibration. I spun around the dark vault, striking 
against one side and another, but so gently as to receive 
no injury. The excursion was soon finished ; and though 
I had not penetrated so far as I had hoped,, yet I was 
happy to find myself again above groiiud, beneath the 
open heaven. 

" The impression which I have brought from the vi- 
sit is, that this excavation was not originally a well. 
What connection with a mere well have artificial re- 
cesses and chambers in a rock ?* It has a more general 



* Yet the well of Job, far down in the valley below, has traces 
of ornamental arches in its masonry ; and an Arabian writer de- 
scribes it as having in its lower part a grotto or chamber walled 
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resemblance to some of the spacious sepulchral excava- 
tions without the citj. The wall, whose remains I no- 
ticed in the larger opening, I supposed at the time had 
been only a covering for the passage ; but I am now 
inclined to the belief, that here was formerly a chamber 
arched and stuccoed like the one opposite ; that its floor 
and door-way have been cut down to make a passage 
for the water, and perhaps a portion of its arch with 
its pillars used to form the present irregular covering 
of the channel ; and that the area between the chambers 
has been hollowed into a basin for the water. This 
thought did not occur to me during the examination ; 
and I do not submit the opinion with confidence. And 
if the passage extends further, it must be fully explored 
before any just conclusion can be come at. 

*' I am sorry thus to increase doubt, where I had 
hoped to throw light. The principal thing that I con- 
ceive I have done, is to demonstrate the impossibility 
of a satisfactory examination, except when the water is 
at the lowest point, near the close of the dry season." 

Thus far Mr Wolcott. It is indeed greatly to be re- 
gretted, that an enterprise so intrepidly undertaken, 
should not have been crowned with more success. The 
result is, unquestionably, to increase our doubt and per- 
plexity. If the excavation were originally a well, how 
are we to account for the chambers and the later walls 
of masonry and the ceiling of columns, which certainly 
could not have been laid when there was water in the 
passage ? Or if it were not originally a well, whence 
comes the present copious volume of water ? Future 
researches may perhaps decide the question, if made in 
the month of September or October. 

The distance of the well from the adjacent entrance 
of theHaram, Mr W. found, by measurement, to be 
one hundred and twenty-four feet ; instead of one hun- 
dred and thirty-five feet, as given in the Researches.* 

up, from which the water strictly issues. See Bibl. Res. I. pp. 
491, 492.— Ed. 

t Vol. I. p. 509. 
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This error was mine ; and probably arose from the fact 
that the distance was measured only by paces ; which 
ought indeed to hare been mentioned. — If then Mr 
Wolcott reached the end of the passage at the distance 
of eighty feet from the well ; it follows, that this foun- 
tain is not under the Haram at all, and apparently had 
nothing to do with the Jewish temple ; being outside 
of the enclosure and more than forty feet distant from 
the wall. 

In this connexion I may add, that when in Jerusalem 
it was spoken of as a common report among the natives, 
that there is a spot near the Damascus gate, without the 
city, where in a still time, by putting the ear near to 
the ground, the trickling or murmuring of a subterra- 
nean water-course can be heard. Mr Wolcott also met 
with the same report, with the addition, that the sound 
could be heard only at night. Now this spot is in the 
depression or valley which extends down from the Da- 
mascus gate along the west side of the Haram ; in or 
near which same hollow is also the fountain above de- 
scribed. Whether this report, if established, would 
have any bearing on this fountain or on Siloam, must 
be left to future investigations. 

Fortress Antonia, — A new view was taken of this 
fortress in the Biblical Researches,* making it coexten- 
sive from W. to E. with the area of the temple ; from 
which it was separated by a massive wall, while it was 
bounded on the north by the deep fosse now known as 
Bethesda. At that time I had the strong impression, that 
the eastern wall of the present enclosure of the Haram, 
towards its northern part, projected beyond the rest, 
and thereby afforded a corroboration of the same theory ; 
presenting probably the foundations of the south-eastern 
tower described by Josephus. But as I had no note of 
the circumstance, and did not wish to build on mere 
impressions, nothing was said respecting it. The fol- 
lowing notice of Mr Wolcott supplies the omission : 

* Vol. I. p. 431. sq. 
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" The foundations of the N.E. comer of the area of 
the Haram, appear to have been those of a tower. The 
stones are ancient and massiye ; and on the east side 
for the length of eighty-four feet, project several feet 
from the line of the Haram wall. Those on the nqrth 
side, between the corner and the fosse, are of the same 
age and size. The appearance indicates a tower, form- 
ing a part of the ancient fortress Antonia." 

Ancient Second Wall. — Of this wall, which, accord- 
ing to Josephus, ran from the gate of Gennath in a cir- 
cular course to the fortress Anton ia, we were able to 
find no traces ex<^ept probably the two massive ancient 
towers adjacent to the Damascus gate.* Further search 
was made by Messrs Wolcott and Tipping^ and with 
better success ; as appears from the following extract : 

" We thought that we discovered other traces (of 
the second wall) ; particularly in the angle which the 
present wall makes, near the Latin convent. Here are 
the remains of a wall, built of large hewn and bevelled 
stones ; and near by are blocks so large that we at first 
took thenn to be the natural rock, but which on closer 
examination appear to have been bevelled, though now 
dislocated. These, with the large amount of founda- 
tion rubbish lying within the wall at this point, might 
mark this as the site of one of the ancient towers in the 
second wall; built, according to Josephus, with im- 
mense stones and solid. An unusual proportion of the 
stones in the present wall between the north-west cor- 
ner of the city and the Damascus gate, and also of 
those in the adjacent buildings, are ancient and bevel- 
led; and we could hardly resist the impression, that 
this had been nearly the course of some ancient wall." 
If the remains thus described belonged to a wall, as 
is probable, it could of course have been no other than 
the second wall of Josephus. 

Former Tower in the N. W, Corner of the Citt/,-^ 
The remains of this tower, or bastion, are described in 
the Researchest ^' as consisting of a large square area, 

• Vol. I. pp. 461-4. t Ibid. p. 471. 
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or platfonn, built up solidly of rough stones, fifteen or 
twenty feet in height, and payed on the top." At the 
south-west comer of it, near the ground, ^' three courses 
of large bevelled stones, rough hewn, pass into the mass 
diagonally, in such a way as to show that they lay here 
before the tower and bastion were built.'* These we 
referred to the ancient third wall of Josephns, the 
foundations of which we could trace from near this 
point to a considerable distance northwards, outside of 
the city. 

To our account of this ruin, Mr Wolcott adds the fol- 
lowing : ^^ Besides the bevelled stoned described in the 
south-west comer, a doorway in the north-west comer 
leads into a small room, in which are four similar layers ; 
and these, like the former, do not seem to have been 
disturbed. Mr -Tipping refers them to the age of the 
ancient wall. The site is perhaps the highest in the 
city ; and a strip of the Dead Sea is visible from the 
present summit. The native name of the ruin is KiiFat 
Yellud." Messrs Wolcott and Tipping were some- 
what doubtful, whether the layers of large stones in- 
side ^' belonged to the ancient second or third wall." 

Mr Wolcott suggests, whether this point may not 
have been the position of the tower of Psephinos, de- 
scribed by Josephus ; remarking that the ancient wall 
appears to have here fonned a right angle. But the 
position assigned by Josephus to that tower, was "the 
north-west comer of the city, as inclosed by Agrippa's 
or the third wall-— a point much farther towards the 
north, as is shown by the remaining traces of that 
wall.* 

Ancient Khan. — During our visit to the well, con- 
nected with the fountain near the Haram, I recollect i 
noticing a large oblong open court, with traces of ruin- | 
ed buildings. I am not sure whether this is the same 
described by Mr Wolcott in the following paragraph : 
" Passing north of the court just mentioned, I was 

* Vol. T. p. 458, 465 sq. 
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struck with the appearance of its southern side ; and 
think it deserves a passing notice. Its foundations are 
the bevelled stones of Jewish architecture ; and three 
massive arches lead beneath a terrace supported by 
twenty-four columns of masonry. The plan was too 
extensive for a private edifice ; and I found on inquiry, 
that it was known as a ruined Khdn^ by the two names 
of Khan Emir Hassan, and Khan Otuz Bir. It pro- 
bably belonged to the early days of the Muslim con- 
quest ; and is one of the most compact ancient substruc- 
tures within the city. It is in the centre of the block, 
a few feet south of west from the well, and west of the 
Grand Mosk. It communicates at present with no 
street ; and descending into the court, although in the 
heart of the city, I seemed to be in entire seclusion." 

Aquedtict from Solomon's Pools. — ^The account of 
this acquedui^t, so far as we saw it, is given in the Re- 
searches.* Unfortunately, under the pressure of such 
a multiplicity of objects, and not then being fully aware 
of its antiquity and former importance to the city, we 
neglected to inquire out its course after entering the 
city, or its point of termination in the Haram. When 
afterwards the subject came up, in preparing the work 
in Berlin, I keenly felt this deficiency ; which, of course, 
could there be supplied only by the conjecture, that the 
aqueduct was carried along within the city under the 
eastern side of Zion, and that it probably passed into 
the Haram over the mound which we noticed at the 
north-east comer of the same hill. It is gratifying to 
find this point rendered certain by the examination of 
Mr Wolcott, writing under date of Jan. 25th : 

" We were one day examining the remains of the 
arch in the western wall of the Haram, when we pass- 
ed to the opposite side of the valley, near where the 
bridge may be supposed to have terminated. A few 
feet north of this spot, we observed a passage, eight or 
ten feet high at its entrance, though soon contracting, 

* Vol. I. p. 514. sq. 
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cut in the solid rock, which here forms the (perpendi- 
cular) western side of the Tjropoeon and the eastern 
brow of Zion. On approachi^^ and entering it, we 
perceived occasional cavities in the bottom, broken 
through the earthen pipes of an ancient aqueduct, which 
we recognized as the one that connects the Pools in 
Bethlehem with the Haram. Supposing that a pas- 
sage, thus opening into the valley, and visible to every 
passer by, was already well unaerstood, we examined 
it no further at this time.* But on turning to the Re- 
searches, I perceived that the course of the aqueduct 
within the city was apparently unknown to any travel- 
ler ; and found, on inquiry, that it was also unknown 
to the Frank residents. 1 observed, moreover, that in 
the published plans of the city, the direction assigned 
to it was conjectural and mistaken. We then decided 
to explore it thoroughly; and first traced it without 
the walls. Its course is marked not only by the stones 
with which it is built, but also by occasional openings 
into the pipes. Both of these indicate the very spot where 
it passes under the city wall, about one hundred feet 
west of the point designated on Catherwood's Plan 
(which takes it into the valley), and perhaps three 
hundred feet east of that marked in the Plan which ac- 
companies the Researches. It is directly south of the 
passage which we had seen cut in the rock ; to which 
we traced it at intervals within the city. The section 
in the rock extends fifty feet or more, which I passed 
through ; and the aqueduct is then supported for an 
equal distance by a wall of masonry fifteen feet high 
against the face of the rock, when it again passes into 
the hill and beneath the dwellings which cover it. A 
small passage is built with stones over the pipes ; and 
its cobwebs had never been disturbed. I entered with 
a light one hundred feet, but chose not to proceed 'fur- 
ther alone. Mr Tipping and myself together after- 

* I have a distinct recollection of this opening ; but we did 
not examine it further, probably for reasons similar to those as- 
signed in the text above. — Ed, 
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wards penetrated forty feet beyond ; and were then stop- 
ped by some modem masonry under which the pipes con- 
tinue. The passage is very narrow, and some parts of it 
we crawled through with great difficulty. But it would 
have well repaid further toil, if we could have reached 
the ancient reservoirs of the temple. Our general course 
had been north-west (?), and we had now traced the 
aqueduct four or five hundred feet within the city along 
the side of Zion, and bearing towards the ridge which 
crosses the Tyropceon, through which it evidently passes 
into the Haram, as suggested in the Researches. The 
street which leads down directly from the southern 
end of the Bazars to the Haram, terminating in its 
principal western entrance, is on the summit of this 
ridge, descending towards the Haram the whole dis- 
tance." 

Mr Wolcott suggests, that this last remark may 
serve to correct the general statement made in the Re- 
searches,* as to the western entrances of the Haram, 
viz. that they all " are reached by an ascent, and some 
of them at least by steps." This does not hold true of 
the entrance from the street passing across the mound. t 

Vaults in Bethesda^ so called. — This deep ancient 
fosse and reservoir, called by the natives Birket Isrdil, 
is described in the Researches, j: At the south-west 

* Vol. I. p. 394. 

t In the Researches (I. p. 393), it is said that this mound '< is 
prohahly rubbish, the accumulation of ages ; though the houses 
in the vicinity prevented us from ascertaining whether it ex- 
tends quite across the valley." This last remark, as it stands, 
may seem unintelligible ; since one of the chief streets passes 
over the whole length of the mound into the Haram. But in 
passing down this street, one is not usually aware of the mound 
at all ; and the other street, which crosses it from north to south, 
we traversed only once, and did not then note, that the top of the 
ridge was occupied by a street. At that time we had no suspi- 
cion of the nature of the mound, or of its connection with the 
aqueduct ; all this occurred to me afterwards at Berlin ; where, 
of course, I had only imperfect notes of an imperfect observa- 
tion. Hence the mention of the houses ; which it now appears 
have nothing to do with the matter. 

t Vol. I. p. 434. 
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corner two loftj arched yanlts extending westward, side 
by side, under the houses which now cover that part. 
They are mnch filled np ; yet I was able to measure a 
hundred feet within the northern one, without reaching 
the end. Mr Wolcott writes as follows : 

^ The southern yault extends one hundred and thirty 
feet ; and the other apparently the same. At the ex- 
tremity of the former was an opening for drawing up 
water. The vaults are stuccoed, and were probably 
constructed when the fosse was converted into a reser- 



voir. 



Pool of BcUhtheha. — ^To the short notice of this *' mere 
pit," near the Yafa gate, given in the Researches,* 
there is appended in the note the testimony of Monro 
and Schubert ; the former of whom speaks of it as '^ an 
oblong pit lined coarsely with small stones," while the 
latter affirms that ^' the architecture and the size of the 
stones seem to belong to the works of the ancient Jeru- 
salem." I was not then able to say which of these 
statements was most correct. But Mr Wolcott has the 
following remark : " The former (Monro) is correct ; 
there is nothing large or ancient about it, — an insignifi- 
cant trench, not worthy of a place in the text of the 
Researches." 

Excavations on Mount Zion. — ^In the Researches 
notice was taken of two excavations made on Mount 
Zion ; one in laying the foundations of new barracks 
south of the castle, and the other for those of a new 
Synagogue in the Jews' quarter.f It was reported that 
many remains of walls and buildings, and also of marble 
and columns had beeu discovered ; which, however, we 
did not see. Mr Wolcott, in a letter dated October 1. 
1842, speaks of similar excavations for the foundations 
of the English Church now building, situated on the 
north-eastern slope of Zion, where the hill falls off to 
the valley of the TyropoBon. It is to be hoped that the 
full details of these interesting excavations will be given 

• Vol. I. p. 486. t BiW. Res. I. pp. 360-459. 
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to the public bj the architect. Mr Wolcott writes as 
follows : 

'^ The excavations which have been fonnd necessary 
in laying the foundations of the Anglican church in Je- 
rusalem, show on what a yast accumulation of rubbish 
eyen the higher parts of the modem city haye been 
built. The shaft which was sunk before I left Jerusa- 
lem, struck, far below the surface, upon an ancient so- 
lid waU. At the depth of thirty or forty feet beyelled 
building stones were found ; and shortly before my de- 
parture the capitals of two large columns were thrown 
out. One of them, I think was pure Doric, and the 
other apparently Jewish, with a tracery of yines, of the 
age, perhaps, of the ornamental work about the Tomb 
of Helena. I saw in the possession of the architect, 
Mr Johns, fragments of similar sculpture, which were 
found in laying the foundations of a conyent ; on one 
of which, I remember, was caryed a fish, with other de- 
signs. These discoyeries, it seems, continue as they 
proceed. In a recent letter from Mr Whiting, he re- 
marks, ' Mr Johns, in sinking his foundation- pits, which 
are not yet finished, has come upon a curious ancient 
passage, — ^whether an aqueduct, or sewer, or merely a 
secret subterranean passage, I do not know. It is about 
six feet high and two broad.* Mr Johns followed it 
southwards some one hundred and seyenty feet, and 
northwards from the pit twenty or thirty feet, where it 
was walled up. It is at the depth of thirty or thirty- 
fiye feet below the surface. If aU Jerusalem were dug 
oyer, as they are digging this part of Mount Zion, we 
should haye some rare discoyeries.' " 

Tomb of Ahiolom, — According to Mr Wolcott the 
present native name of this monument in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, is Tantur Fdradn.f 

Tombs of the Judges. — The account of these in the 
Researches J was not drawn up from any minute exa- 

*2The subterranean passage here mentioned has been traced 
aboiit 300 feet, and runs from west to east, 
t Bibl. Res. I. p. 517, «q. t Vol. I. pp. 527, ^8. 
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Bunation or aoy measarements of our own. The de- 
Bcription of the first and largest room is correct so far 
as it goes. As to the rest, Mr Wolcott gives the fol- 
lowing as a racwe exact description ; beginning imme- 
diatel J after the quotation from Sandys respecting the 
side of the room ^^ cat full of holes in manner of adoye- 
house :" 

*'*' The ttf^r crypts open out into regular arches, or 
arched recesses, three lieet deep, each including three ix 
four. On the east and south sides of the antechamber, 
doorways lead to two other apartments, each about eight 
feet square ; the former of which has crypts on three of 
its sides like those in the anteroom, and the latter has 
only the lower rows with nothing but the arched re- 
cesses above. At the south-west comer of the anteroom, 
a few steps lead down through the floor to an irregular 
apartment, about twelve feet square under it, without 
niches. A similar passage in the north-east comer of 
the anteroom leads down eastward into a room five feet 
square ; from which there is a passage eastward into a 
still lower apartment ten feet square, differing from the 
others in having on three skies the upper tiers of cr^rpts 
alone, with the arched recesses." 

It is suggested in the Researches, that there may 
perhaps be passages down from the remaining comers 
of the large room. Mr Wolcott ascertained that there 
is none in one of these comers, and probably none in 
the other. His more accurate description explains the 
statements of Cotovicus and Doubdan.t 

Tomb of Helena, — This mausoleum, heretofore com- 
monly known as the Tombs of the Kings, is fully de- 
scribed, and its connexion with Helena vindicated, in 
the Researches.t Our own fruitless attempt at further 
examination, as also that of Irby and Mangles, are there 
detailed. A renewed attempt is thus narrated by Mr 
Wolcott : 

^^ A quotation in the Researches from Irby and 

♦ Referred to in Bibl. Res. I. p. 528, n. 1. 
t Vol. 1. pp. 628-688. 
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Mangles,* seemed to give eneoaragemeiit thai there 
might be another set of apartments connected with 
the tomh, and another entrance. We accordingly 
hired two workmen to clear awaj the rubbish again 
from the opposite end of the portico, assisted by our 
man Yusof, who was also with the party which you em- 
ployed. The woi^ was done in a few hours. We found 
the block which the first party describe, oyer the sup- 
posed entrance. On reaching its upper surface, Yusuf 
said that this was as low as you excavated. It is an 
irregular stone, three or four JFeet square, and seems to 
have been broken away from the front of the portico. 
We removed it, but found no (^ning beneath it ; and 
laid bare the rock for several feet, without discovering 
any trace of a passage. None probably ever existed. 
This supposition is confirmed by the appearance of the 
rock, which on this side is less firm and compact, and 
less suitable for excavation, than the opposite portion ; 
as is apparent from the face of it, both in the portico 
and in the court." 

At the eastern end of the broad trench on the south 
of the court of this tomb,, forming an approach to its en- 
traDce,t a small opening is visible in the face of the 
rock, leading into an excavated chamber. This we en- 
tered so far as to perceive that the room was large and 
empty ; but did not examine it further, and, amoug the 
multitude of similar phenomena, we made no note of it. 
Messrs Wolcott and Tipping explored it, and found an 
apartment thirty feet by twenty-five. " On the eastern 
and southern sides have been cut deep channels, the 
former seven and the latter four feet wide, separated by 
a small strip of the rock, in which a narrow passage 
has been cut. The remainder of the apartment consists 
of the natural rock, cut into broad steps or ofi*sets, lead- 
ing down to the eastern channel ; a portion of the rock 
remaining in the middle as a support. The whole apart- 
ment was stuccoed. We were at a loss to assign its 

* Vol. I. p. 633. + Bibl. Res. I. p. 529. 
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use ; but concluded it to have been a bath." It is dif- 
ficult, boweyer, to see what a bath could baye to do in 
connexion with the Tomb of Helena ; and just as diffi- 
cult to giye anj other probable explanation of the pur- 
pose of this chamber. 

Tomb9 of the Prophets. — ^These tombs on the Mount 
of Oliyes were not yisited by us, but are briefly de- 
scribed in the Researches from the accounts of Doub- 
dau and Pococke.* Mr Wolcott furnishes the follow- 
ing description of them. 

^' The entrance to these tombs is through a hole in the 
rock aboye, into a circular apartment, about twenty feet 
in diameter ; a side entrance to which is blocked up. 
Two passages lead from it (and a third appears to haye 
been walled up) extending thirty feet each, in a direct 
line. Between them run two galleries in concentric 
curyes, one at their extreme end, the other in the middle. 
When free from rubbish, they are about ten feet high 
and six broad, arched and stuccoed. The outer galleiy 
is one hundred and fifteen feet in length, and contains 
the niches, thirty-two in number, extending outwards 
on the leyel of its fioor, on the further side. Two small 
chambers open into it, containing half a dozen niches. 
A narrow excayation leading from the most northern 
passage, terminates at the distance of more than one 
hundred feet, in a clayey, friable soil ; which is per- 
haps the reason that the galleries were not continued. 

^' These could not haye been the ^ subterraneous 
chambers ' mentioned by Dr Clarke ; which, moreoyer, 
were ^ on the yenr pinnacle of the mountain.' The crypt 
which he describes at length, was a mere cistern. On 
the southern summit of the Mount of Oliyes are three 
or four precisely like it, about twenty feet deep, con- 
nected probably with former buildings here, of which 
there are traces. A few paces lower, between them and 
the tombs, is still another, ten feet deeper. They are 
similar to those which abound north of the city ; and 

* Vol. I. p. 539. 
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inferior to some of them. We came across a large one 
in that Quarter, supported hj arches. The attempt of 
Dr Clar&e to connect a common cistern with the iaola- 
try of Solomon and the worship of Ashtaroth, devoting 
learned notes to the discussion, and sending trayellers 
in pursuit of Pagan remains upon Mount Ohvet, is most 
unpardonable." * 

Ridge east of Scopus. — ^The following is an extract 
from Mr Wolcott's journal. 

" March 3. Crossing to-day the ridge between Sco- 
pus and the Mount of Oliyes, and recollecting the search 
which had been made for the site of Nob,t I asked a 
Fellah whom I saw at work, if there were any ruins in 
the vicinity. He said that there were ; and conducted 
me along an ancient road near the summit, which brought 
us to a ruined oil-press. This he said marked the site 
of the village, the name of which was Khurazeh. The 
remains consist merely of a circular stone trough and a 
section of a large column. I saw no traces of founda- 
tions. From this point only the western half of the 
city is visible. J 

'Amtods^ JSmmauSy i. e. Nicopolis, — ^This place we 
saw from Tell es-Safieh, but not afterwards. On our 
map it is laid down on the south of the road from Yafa 
to Jerusalem, on the authority of Prokesch and others. 
But the text holds of it the following language : ^' It is 
said by some to lie about one hour from Litron towards 
the south ; while other information places it ten or fif- 
teen minutes north of Llitron, towards Yalo."|| 

Mr Wolcott communicates the following remark, 
under date of January 11 ; " I am reminded to tell you, 
that Mr Tipping says you have put down Emmaus ('Am- 
wSs) on the map in the wrong position, south of the Je- 

* Compare the sinular remarks in Bibl. Res. I. p. 539^ note 3. 

tBibLRea. II.p. J50. 

t From Khiirazeh the Wely on the Momit of Olives bore S. 
1 1** E. Hippicus, the tower, S. 25 « W. 

ii Bibl. Res. III. p. 30. Compare II. p. 363. 
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rusalem road, instead of north of it, where be found it 
last week." 

IV. EXCURSION TO THE CONVENT OF MAR SABA, 

JERICHO, Sec. 

This excursion was made by Mr Wolcott on horse- 
back ; and his account of it, though occupied with minnte 
topographical details, is yet important, as fixing for the 
first time the relative position of the celebrated Convent 
of Mar Saba ; and also as giving a view of the nature of 
the country and the character of the different routes be- 
tween Jerusalem and the Dead Sea. These details re- 
fer to a part of the country which Mr Smith and myself 
did not visit ; and thus help to fill out and correct our 
map. The bearings were taken with an accurate com- 
pass and with great care. The narrative is chiefly in 
his own words. 

^' Feb, 10. 1842. Left Jerusalem on an excursion to 
the Jordan and Dead Sea. At 12.50 we were at the 
elbow of the valley below the well of Job, where the 
Wady el-Wezy comes in from the west. Our course 
was now E. by S. along the bed of Wady en-Nar, the 
continuation of the Kidron. At one o'clock we reached 
the mouth of Wady Kaddum, coming down from the 
NN.E. This forms the eastern boundary of the Mount 
of Offence ; and the road to Bethany winds around its 
head.* Five minutes later we had the ruined Muslim 
village Beit Sahur on our right, on the north side of a 
small Wady coming in from the we8t.t I observed 
here a few large sepulchral excavations and cisterns, 
and several fragments of columns, with an occasional 
hewn stone, scattered among the ruins of a score of mo- 
dem dwellings. 

♦Bibl. Res. II. p. 300. 

+ This is the Beit SkMr el-Muslimin of the Lists, BibL Res. 
App. p. 122. The other Beit Sfthur is on the map S. E. of Beth- 
lenem.^ — From Beit S&hi^r the Wely on the Mount of Olires bore 
N. 124<> £. Deir Ibn. Obeid S. SS'* E. Jeraflaiem, el-B&b J>i(id, 
N. 374^ W. 
2T8 
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^^ Here the path left the cfaaanei of the valley, and 
proceeded aloDg the hill-side on the left. At 1.30 we 
were opposite the mouth of Wady Sur Bihil, coming 
down from the village of that name in the W.S.W. 
Five minutes hiter we came out at the head of Wadj 
^-Lehan, down which our road lay on a course E.S.E. 
entering again at two o'clock the Wady en-Nar a little 
north-east of Deir Ihn Oheld on the o^osite hills. Our 
course now became E. by S. and then E. At three 
o'clock we came to the point where the Wady en-N4r 
suddenly breaks down between high rocky ledges of a 
most picturesque appearance, above which the path fol- 
lows it on the ri^t, E. and S. At 3.1 S we reached 
Deir Mar Saba, on the western brink of the Wady ; 
which a little lower down again runs E. The clefts in 
the rocks below the convent were once the retreats of 
monks ; and the Wady in this nei^bourhood (but not 
dsewhere) takes the additional name of er-Rahib, i. e. 
Monks' Valley. The building is a large irregular pile, 
protected at the exposed points by a strong wall. The 
establishment is in a prosperous condition ; and the ac- 
oemmodations offered to the traveUer are superior to 
any other I have met with in the country. I ascended 
the highest Tell in the vicinity in half an hour from the 
convent; and took the bearings given below«* The 
view of the Frank Mountain was cut off by an inter- 
vening ridge. 

F^. 11. Left Mar Saba at 7.15, retracing the padi 
of yesterday to the commencement of the rocky ledges, 
and then ascending Wady Bir el-Kulab on a N.E. 
course. This Wady is so called from a well of that 
name not hx above its mouth. We crossed the heads 
of some small Wadys running S.E. into el-Biikei'a, a 
large uneven depression or valley lying between these 

• Prom this Tell the convent bore S. 53" E. Jebel Kum 
Siirtiibeh N. 24" E. North end of the Dead Sea N. 80^" E. Bir 
ez-Za'ferAneh S. 494" W. Wely on Mount of Olives N. 35i" W. 
—[For MSar SAba see Pococke IL p. 34. Chateaubriand Itin. I. 
p. 447^ Paris 1837^£du 
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hills and those which skirt the Dead Sea ; resembling 
in this respect the country further south. At 8.25 we 
saw Jebel Kum Siirtiibeh bearing NN. E. Ten mi- 
nutes later we descended Wadj el-Ghurabeh running 
east, and at 9.05 reached its mouth in el-Bukei'a. Our 
course was now E.N.E. along the side and across the 
head of this plain or valley. At 1 o'clock we entered 
from the plain the head of Wady Kuneitirah, narrow 
and winding, with the dry bed of a water-course, break- 
ing down in half an hour into a deep channel on the 
left of the path.* Its general direction was E.N.E. 
At 10.45 we reached its mouth, which is wider, in the 
plain one hour from the north point of the Dead Sea, 
which here bore E. by S. The bed of the waters course 
continues across the plain to the sea. 

^ After visiting the Dead Sea and the Jordan, we en- 
camped near Jericho, on the north-west. Ibrahim 
Pasha on his retreat from Damascus, near the close of 
1840, having been attacked by the Arabs in crossing 
the Jordan, sent a detachment of his army and razed 
Jericho to the ground. It is now an uninhabited ruin. 

Feb. 12. Leaving our place of encampment at 8.40, 
we reached the mouth of Wady el-Kelt, from which Je- 
richo bears E. and began to ascend the southern moun- 
tain on a S. W. course. We came to the top at 9 o'clock, 
having the deep valley at a little distance on our right, 
with a small stream of water in it ; and on our left a 
deep branch of the Wady Dabus el- Abed running S. and 
soon entering the main Wady of that name, which 
runs E. After fifteen minutes we crossed the head of 
this latter valley ; and at 9.25 entered the small Wady 
el-Khan, and ascended it about W. reaching at 10.30 
its head and the ruined Khans, from which it takes its 
name, viz. Khan Hudhrur, on a hill on the right with 
a trench cut around it in the rock ; and Khan es-Sahil 
at the western base of the hilLt 

« This is the Pass Kunitirah of the Bibl. Res. II. p. 269. 
t From Kh&n Hiidhrikr the Wely on the Mount of Oliyes bortt 
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*' Descending on a S.W. course and crossing the heads 
of two small Wadys, we entered Wady Sidr at 11 
o'clock (running S. £. from that point), and ascended 
it S. W. for ten minutes. Then, crossing an undulating 
tract, we entered at 11 .30 the Wady el-Hodh ; and as- 
cending along its dry bed W. and S. W. we passed at 
12.25 the fountain and ruined Khan of the same name. 
The Wady still ascends in the same direction, with the 
path above it on the right, till it terminates ten minutes 
before reaching Bethany; where we arrived at 12.45." 



T. EXCURSION TO HEBRON, CARMEL, AND 8EBBEH OR 

MASABA. 

This excursion, made on horseback by Messrs Wol- 
cott and Tipping, is interesting and important. Be- 
sides fixing the sites of several ancient places by the 
way, the travellers were the first in modern times to 
visit Sebbeh, the ancient Masada, the celebrated fortress 
of Herod the Great, overhangiug the Dead Sea ; where 
occurred the horrid act of self-immolation, by which 
nearly a thousand persons perished voluntarily, rather 
than fall into the hands of their Roman conquerors.* 

We saw the spot from 'Ain Jidy, and examined it 
carefully with our telescopes ; and were able after* 
wards to identify it with Ma8ada.t But we were unable 
to visit it ; and it is therefore matter of gratification 
that our remarks gave occasion for the successful ex- 
cursion, the result of which I am here permitted to lay 
before the public. The communication is addressed by 
Mr Wolcott to the Rev. E. Smith. I give it mainly 
in the author s own words ; remarking simply, that the 
reader will be able, for the most part, to trace the route 
upon our map. 

S. 75** W. — [This Khdn was seen by us from et-Taiyibeh, bear- 
ing S. W E. Bibl. Res. II. p. 121, n. 1^-Ed. 

* Joseph. B. J. YII. 8. 2. sq. Bibl. Kes. II. p. 240. sq. 

t Bibl. Res. ib. pp. 239, 240. 
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«' My Dear Sir, Sbbbeh, M^tsaday Marek 14. 1842. 

*•*• I haye reached in my waaderings a poiut of some 
interest to yourself ; and therefore date yon a few lines 
from it. I am writing beneath the ample tent which 
was so long the home of Dr Robinson and yourself; 
and while you may be pleased to learn that it has been 
again ' pitched towards Sodom/ I regret that you are 
not with it, on an excursion which you would improve 
and enjoy so highly.* 

*' I am in company with Mr Tipping, an English 
amateur-sketcher, whom you have met, and who, you 
are aware, is visiting the country with a view to obtain 
illustrations for a new translation of Josephus. His 
object naturally drew him thither; and furnished me 
with a favourable opportunity of visiting a deeply in- 
teresting portion of Palestine. His sketches are strik- 
ingly faithful, and will be an invaluable acquisition to 
the forthcoming publication. It is an interesting fact, 
that they will equally illustrate the Biblical Researches, 
—a work to which he freely acknowledges his obliga- 
tions as a guide to the most important subjects for his 
pencil, and among others to the one which we have now 
reached. 

" As we were to travel much of the way on an un- 
explored route, I felt desirous of contributing what I 
could to the important object of your joumeyings, the 
illustrations of Sacred Geography. I have accordingly 
made some observations in those places which you did 
not visit. I was able to borrow in Jerusalem a valuable 
compass ; and having a perfect instrument, I have taken 
our bearings with the minutest care. 

^^ We applied for an escort to Sheikh Hamdan, the 
political head of the Ta'amirah Arabs, who sent us his 
brother and your friend the Khatib with four men. We 
started about noon on the 7th inst. on horseback, and 
encamped the first night at the Pools of Solomon ; exa- 

* This tent, on our departnie from Beirilkt in 1838, was tvana- 
mitted to the Hey. Mr Iiannewi in Jerusalem, for the use of the 
mission^ — £d. 
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mining on our waj the remains of an ancient aqueduct 
lying in the fork of the roads to Jerusalem, near the 
Tomb of Rachel. The channel for the water was cut 
in the stones ; and it was carried up the ascent. Oyer 
it- a massiye wall was built, the stones of which are an- 
cient and bevelled. It is older than ibe present aqne- 
duct, which is laid with earthen x^pes, and carried 
around the hill. We did not trace its termination ; 
but supposed that the two connected the same points ; 
the modem structure here deviating from the couise of 
the ancient. We examined, at the pools, the ^ Sealed 
Fountain,' so called; and observed that its principal 
stones corresponded with those of this ancient aqueduct. 
In the evening the Khatib came to our tent ; and seem- 
ed not a little interested by mj telling him that his 
name was in the book before me, and translating to him 
a passage or two. He has a distinct recollection of 
your party, and has frequently inquired after you.* 

JBereikut, — " We went the next day (March Sih) to 
TJrtas ; and proceeding thence on a S. W. course through 
several small Wadys, and passing Kusr el-Benat^ reach- 
ed in three quarters of an hour the summit of a ridge 
commanding a wide prospect, with a ruined yillage at 
the opposite base, five minutes distant, to which we 
descended. Its name is Mersi'a. The foundation walls 
are standing, covering an area of two or three acres ; 
and we noticed among them a millstone and a few cis- 
terns. It is on a gentle eminence, with a plain or 
broad yalley of the same name before it on the east, 
running from north to south, and seems to haye been 
compactly built. 

^' Our course now became SS. W. and passing KuFat 
el-Fahmeh, we reached in twenty minutes a broad open 
yalley running north. I asked the Khatib its name, and 
he replied, * Wady Bereikut.' Is not this ' tke wdley 

* The foUowiDg bearings were taken from the hiU-side a quar- 
ter df a mill from the Pools, which bore S. 71^° £. viz. Frank 
Mountain S. 63i<> £. Convent of St George, near N. Idj^'' K 
Convent in Bethlehem, N. 76^ £. 
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of Bwachah unto th%9 day ?' * The suggestion of the 
identity of the names in the Researches had attracted 
OS this way ;t but we were ignorant of the names of 
the Tallies in the yicinity, and had not inquired for 
them. The identity was rendered more striking by the 
Sheikhs immediately adding, that it bore this name 
only opposite the village, and was called by a different 
one below where it turns S.E., yiz. Wady Khanzireh. 
The ruined town lies on its western side, on a small 
eminence, with a higher one on the south ; and coyers 
three or four acres. We counted ten cisterns, some of 
them very large, on which it seems to have depended 
for its water. It resembled the ruin we had just pass- 
ed, but was larger. Near its southern extremity three 
or four of the foundation layers remained of a building, 
the form of which denoted that it was not probably a 
private dwelling. The stones were bevelled, and of a 
larger size than appears to have been usual in the coun- 
try towns. But the chief attraction to me was the 
pleasant valley, memorable as the scene of triumph and 
praise, j: 

Kufin, — " Proceeding from Bereikut WS.W, and 
descending into the bed of the large Wady north of 
Kiifin, in ^fteen minutes we fell into the usual road 
from Bethlehem to Hebron. Kufin is the identical 
place described in the Researches as Abu Fid.jl The 
two names are on the map, as of separate places. But 
the name Abu Fid is not in your Lists, and is an in- 
truder, neither of our Sheikhs had ever heard of it. § 

Rdraet el-KhuUL — " It was a leading object with 
my companion to examine on the way the remarkable 
foundations in Ramet el-Khulil.lT But the Khatib, to 

* 2 Chron. xx. 26. f Vol. II. p. 189. 

X From Bereikat, Beit FejjAr bore S. 18i« E. Beit Ummar 
S. 644° W. 

II Vol. I. p. 320. 

§ Hence the name and village KClfin, as it now stands on the 
map, is to be struck out ; and the name Kiifin is to be inserted 
instead of Abu Fid. — Ed. 

IF Described in Bibl. Res. I. pp. 817, 318. 
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our surprise, had never heard the name. We conse- 
quently left our road too soon, and approached the spot 
from the east ; which I did not afterwards regret, as it 
led us to notice the ruins of the village, which sur- 
rounds the structure, hefore reaching it. The structure 
itself was, of course, a complete puzzle to us ; and the 
weather being unfavourable, we decided to visit the spot 
again. We observed a wall on the east end precisely 
like the two described; it can be traced for several 
feet, and is then concealed by rubbish, as is the whole 
of the north side. The depth of the well, in the south- 
west angle, we ascertained to be twenty feet; that of 
the water being five feet. 

" We found the direction of the large walls to differ 
somewhat from your statement. Judging from the eye, 
we thought they faced the cardinal points as nearly as 
possible (that is W. and S., instead of N.W. and S. W. 
as in the Researches), and applying the compass, we 
found that the variation from due E. and N. lines was 
in each case less than 5^. 1 do not forget, that you 
made only a hurried examination while your animals 
were proceeding.* The Khatib, on reachmg the place, 
said that he was acquainted with it ; but he knew it 
only as er-Ram. (Mr Whiting visited the spot at a 
later period, and his guides called it er'Rameh.)t 

^ We repaired to the spot again the next day, and 
remarked, on approaching it from Hebron by the main 
road to Bethlehem, that the extent of the ruius is even 
more evident from this quarter than from the other ; 
but the immense walls in the foreground here naturally 
absorb the chief attention. The ruins lie on the south 
slope of a hill, with valleys on all sides except the west. 
The whole area covered cannot be less than ten acres. 
The principal foundations lie N. and £. of the large 

* This is true ; and it is also true that we made no obserra- 
tions by the compass. — Ed. 

f Our guide from Dhoheriyeh added el-Khiilil (Hebron) to 
this hitter name, making R4met el-Khiilil, probahly in order to 
distinguish it from some other er-R4meh, perhaps the Bimet 
el-'Amleh which occurs farther on. — ^Ed. 
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wallS) and seyeral of the stones are bevelled. The sur- 
face is strewed with the Mosaic tesserae of ancient pave- 
ments. From the walls there is a gradual ascent for 
about a quarter of a mile to the summit, which is co- 
vered with foundations, among which we noticed seve- 
ral fragments of columns. This point commands a fine 
view of the Mediterranean, through a gap in the hills 
in the N.W. On the top is a large cistern, excavated 
in the rock. We found but two other excavations, 
both small, which could have been cisterns ; showing 
that the main supply of water was from wells or foun- 
tains. Opposite the site is an ancient road S. to He- 
bron which we took on our return ; and another runs 
£. and W. at its foot. The former is on a ridge ; K 
of which is the small parallel Wadj Besatin. The 
broad valley which runs E. and W. in front of the site, 
bears the same name, er-Rameh.* 

" We have here, undoubtedly, the site of an ancient 
Ramah ; but this does not account for the immense foun- 
dations which lie there, forming certainly one of the most 
remarkable monuments in Palestine. Here are the solid 
walls of an enclosure, two hundred feet by one hundred 
and sixty, built with smooth hewn stones seventeen and 
fifteen ^t in length and three in breadth, together 
with a circular well, ten or twelve feet in diameter, 
built with hewn stones. If the structure is incomplete, 
for what purpose was it intended when finished ? Its 
positi(m, facing the cardinal points, with a place as for a 
broad door- way in the west end, would suggest a church. 
But its form and general appearance were, in the judg- 
ment of my companion, fatal to such an hypothesis. 
Appearances are equally against the probability of its 
having been designed as a fortress ; as it is commanded 
by an eminence. But there is no evidence that it was 
ever intended to carry it higher. The upper surface 
has beeu graded in a way which slightly indicates the re- 

♦ From the summit of er-Ram HuUiAlbore N. 12» E. Shiyiikh 
N. 70-E. Beni Na'im in fuU sight, S. 44** E. 
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verse ; and there are no remains around as of an unfinish- 
ed building. The walls and the well, as they now exist, 
farm a structure unique, indeed, and anomalous ; but not 
manifestly incomplete. This strengthens the supposi- 
tion, that it was intended to be commemorative as a 
monument. But is difficult to suppose it erected by 
the Jews in memory of Abraham, as suggested in the 
Researches ;* since, to say nothing of its position, or of 
the counter testimony of Josephus in respect to the pa- 
triarch's residence, it bears no marks whatever of Jew- 
ish architecture. My companion's artistical knowledge 
was completely baffled; and we left the spot per- 
plexed. 

'• I have remarked, that we returned to Hebron by 
an ancient road running south. After crossing the 
"Wady, and ascending the gentle slope opposite, about 
a quarter of a mile south of the large walls, we passed 
a well on the left of our path, to which, there was a 
descent by steps. I looked into it, and saw that it was 
an unusual structure, and that a light would be necessary 
to explore it thoroughly." 

" Such is the graphic account given by Mr Wolcott 
of this interesting spot and its antiquities. In connec- 
tion with these traces of an extensive ancient site, now 
bearing the name of er-Ram and er-Rameh, the idea 
was very naturally suggested to his mind, whether af- 
ter all this might not have been the Ramah of the pro- 
phet Samuel ? or, at least, the city where he judged 
Israel, and where he died and was buried. 

The difficulties connected with the position of the 
Ramah of Samuel, are known to every one who has 
paid attention to the subject. His birth place, Rama- 
thaim-Zophim, or also Ramah, is said to have belonged 
to Mount Ephraim ;t and when Saul afterwards, in 
seeking his Cither's asses, has passed through Mount 
Ephraim and the land of Benjamin, he comes to the 

♦ Vol I. p. 318. 

f 1 Sam. i. 1. The same place here called Ramathaim-Zophim 
is elsewhere called also Bamah, ih. i. 19. ii. 11. 
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land of Zuph, where he yisits Samuel in Bamah, is 
anointed by him king of Israel, and then in returning 
to Gibeah passes by the tomb of Rachel near Bethlehem.* 
The main difficulty is, to find for Ramah a position, 
which shall in any sense belong to Mount Ephraim, and 
shall at the same time be such that a person proceeding 
from it to Gibeah would not unnaturally pass near to 
Rachel's tomb. 

Monastic tradition has vibrated on this subject be- 
tween a Ramah near to Lydda, and the lofty site now 
known as Neby Samwil northwest of Jerusalem. The 
former is assigned by Eusebius and Jerome in the fourth 
centur^r, both as the city of Elkanah and Samuel, and 
the Arimathea of the New Testament. This last is 
not improbable ; but, in respect to the former, such a 
position satisfies neither of the conditions above pointed 
out.t As to Neby Samwil, it may be regarded as be- 
longing to Mount Ephraim ; but its situation is utterly 
inconsistent with the idea of Saul's passing by the se- 
pulchre of Rachel on the way to Gibeah. The difficul- 
ties in respect to both these positions are fully consi- 
dered in the Biblical Researches. | 

As it is obvious from the narrative of Saul's wander- 
ings, that the Ramah of Samuel was in the land of 
Zuph, and that this tract was on the south of the coun- 
try of Benjamin, the writer of these lines was led to the 
idea, that possibly there may be a trace of the name 
Zuph (and so of Ramathaim-Zophim) in the modem 
Soba, the name of a place south-west of Jerusalem near 
the southern border of Benjamin. It lies upon an ex- 
tension of the mountains of Ephraim, which might there 
retain the same name ; and a not very unnatural detour 
in going from thence to Jerusalem and Gibeah, would 
lead the traveller near the tomb of Rachel. Still, it 

* 1 Sam. c. ix. x. 

f Modem tradition refers the language of Eosebins and Je- 
rome to the present Ramleh, a modem site. SeeBibl. Res. III. 
p. 33 sq. 40. sq. 

t VoL II. p. 141 sq. Vol. III. p. 40. sq. 
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must be admitted, that this wofold by no means be the 
direct way from Soba to Gibeah ; and for tiiis reason, 
after having faUy treated of the subject in the Re- 
searches, I have there expressed the conviction, that 
full reliance is not to be placed upon the general hypo* 
thesis.* I have not since become any more tenacious 
of that position; sad should be happy to be relieved 
from its difficulties, by the suggestion of any other 
theory not involving still greater ones. 

Such a suggestion Mr Wolcott brings forward in re^ 
spect to the present er-Rameh near to Hebron, led to 
it by the identity of the name. His reasoning in sup- 
port of this view is minute and somewhat desultory, 
writing as he was without the necessary literary helps ; 
bat the following abstract exhibits, I believe^ all hk 
points in their full strength. After remarking, that all 
former positions have been shewn to be untenable, and 
that Soba is at least doubtful, he adduces as probable 
evidence, in support of his own suggestion, the follow- 
ing particulars : 

1. ^ The prophet defines the position of Rachel's 
sepulchre with a minuteness, which implies that it was 
not in sight nor in proximity to his residence. He 
would not naturally have told Saul so particularly, that 
it was ^ in the border of Benjamin at Zelzah,' if they 
had not been at some distance from the border and tlie 
spot." t 

2. ^^ David on escaping from Saul ^ came to Samuel 
to Ramah — and he and Samuel went and dwelt in 
Naioth. And it was told Saul, saying. Behold David 
is at Naioth in Ramah.' X Now t£e most conspicuous 
village in sight of er-Ram, and the only one visible 
from the large foundations, is Beni Na'im, which you 
visited, apparently four or five miles distant in the 
south-east^ The coincidence of the names is indeed 
less obvious in the original than in the translations; 

* BibL Res. Vol. II. pp. 330 sq. 332. f I Sam. x. 2. 

t lb. xix, 18, 19. 
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but their identity seems to me probable ; it being the 
direction in which they would naturally go from ap- 
prehension of Saul, and sufficiently near to justify the 
phrase ' Naioth in Ramah ;' the large town giving its 
name to the district." 

3. '^ I was forcibly struck with the statement of Pro- 
copius, that Justinian catued a vsell and a wall to he 
constructed for St Samuel in Palestine,* I have not 
the means of ascertaining, whether the original restricts 
the account to any other spot. If it does not, then a 
clear light rests upon these large walls and upon this 
whole locality." 

4. " The only passage which may be thought to have 
a counter bearing, is the very difficult one 1 Sam. i. 1, 
which represents Ramathaim-Zophim, Samuel's birth- 
place, as a city of Mount Ephraim. This passage in- 
volves the whole narrative under consideration in in- 
extricable confusion and contradiction, except on the 
only admissible supposition, that the Ramathaim (Ra- 
man) of the prophet's birth, and the Ramah of his re- 
sidence and death, were two distinct places. The de- 
claration is express, that Ramathaim-Zophim was ^ of 
Mount Ephraim ;' t while nothing is more palpable, than 
that the narative respecting Saul is quite irreconcilable 
with the supposition, that the prophet's residence was 
within the boundaries of Ephraim. But I do not sup- 
pose, that any positive testimony on this topic can be 
extracted, either from the Scriptures or from Josephus. 
The most that can be said is, that neither of them inti- 
mates that the prophet's place of residence was his 
birth-place ; and both allow the contrary supposition." 

• Procop. de ^dif. Justin. V. 9 ; referred to in tlie Biblical 
Researches, II. p. 142. 

f Mr Wolcott here goes on to cite Josephus also, as saying 
explicitly : '^ Ramathaim, a city of the tribe of Ephraim." This 
is a misapprehension arising probably from consulting Josephus 
in a translation. The words of Josephus are : * Ekxdf tis, Atuirns 
elfh^t . . . rns *E^^ettfCdV »Xfi^»v;^ieiSf *FafimB-ecv iriktf xttrtuSv, El' 
hanah, a Lewie ,„.», of the tribe of Ephraim, duxUling in the eity 
ofRamatha, 
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Besides the preceding particulars, Mr Wolcott sams 
up the argument as follows : ^' In favour of the place 
now suggested, we have the important considerations, 
that it presents the foundations of an ancient and ex- 
tensive site; that the name is identical; and that it 
forcibly meets all the topographical exigencies of the 
question, a single passage excepted, of which the ap- 
plication is not clear." 

In respect to all these particulars, the following re- 
marks and objections present themselves : 

1. The suggestion that the Ramah, where Saul visit- 
ed Samuel, must have been at a distance from Rachel's 
tomb and the border of Benjamin, does not appear p^r 
9e to favour a site near Hebron any more than it does 
Soba. The mention of the border is connected with, 
and marks the place of, Rachel's tomb, not Ramah. 
The suggestion, therefore (if well founded), would strict- 
ly affect only a position in the immediate vicinity of 
the sepulchre ; such as was assumed for a Raman by 
Eusebius and Jerome, from a wrong exposition of 
Matt. ii. 18 ; and such as is pointed out by the monks 
at the present day.* 

2. The comparison of Naioth with Beni Na'tm, is 
without good ground. There are no points of resem- 
blance, except the first letter, between the Hebrew 
Naioth (DVJ) and the Arabic Na*im (^jjj\) ; the lat- 

ter containing too the intractable letter *Ain^ which is 
never inserted de novo in Hebrew words adopted into 
the Arabic.t 

8. The citation from Procopius cannot refer to tbe 
large walls and well near Hebron. If so, it would fol- 
low, that in the time of Justinian, in the middle of the 
sixth century, there was here near Hebron a city called 
Ramah, generally known and acknowledged as the re- 
sidence and burial-place of Samuel, to whom Justinian 
erected this public memorial. But against such a ecu- 

* See Onomast. art. RornuiU, Bibl, Res. II. p. 331. 
t See Bibl. Res. I. p. 137. n. 2. 
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olusion we have, first, the utter silence of all ancient 
writers and trarellers as to any such city or any sueb 
tradition, via. Antoninus Martyr, who risited the spot 
near the close of the same century ; Eusebius and Jerome 
in the fourth and fifth centuries ; the Bourdeaux pil- 
grim (Itin. Hieros.) in A. D. 333 ; and Adamnanus in 
the seventh century. And further, we have the ex- 
press testimony of Eusebius and Jerome, that a Ramah 
near Lydda was in their day regarded as the city of 
Samuel ;* while Adamnanus already alludes to Neby 
Samwil as the reputed city of the prophet ; to which 
likewise the language of Prooopius is most probably to 
be referred.t 

4. The hypothesis which makes the Ramah of the 
prophet's birth, and that of his residence and death, to 
have been different cities, and on which this whole 
theory depends, must be regarded, I think, as untenable. 
Besides the fact, that their identity has never been call- 
ed in questi(m by any ancient writer ; and that neither 
the Scriptures nor Josephus afford any bint on which 
to found a doubt in this respect; there are also- several 
items of positive evidence, which go to sustain the usual 
view, which regards them as one and the same city. 
Fire^y The fact that Ramah was Samuel's home, that 
his house was there, that he was buried ^ in Ramah, 
even in his own city," :|: goes far to show that the same 
Ramah was also his native city. Saul, though king of 
Israel, was always reckoned to Gibeah as his city. David 
was bom in Bethlehem ; and although he reigned seven 
years in Hebron, and more than thirty years in Jeru- 
salem, yet Bethlehem was always regarded as his own 
city. II So too our Lord was always reckoned to Na- 
zareth, the city of his parents, where he grew up from 

* Onomast, art. Armathem, Jerome also relates that the em- 
peror Arcadius had transferred the bones of Samuel to Thrace ; 
adv. Vigilant. 0pp. IV. ii. p. 283, ed. Mang. Reload. Pid. p. 965. 

t See Bibl. Res. II. p. 142. III. p. 40. 

X 1 Sam. c. ix. x. c. vii. 1Z> xxv. I. xx^iii; 3. 

II Luke ii. 4. 
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an infant ; and not to Capernaum where he aftervrards 
dwelt.* Secondly^ Josephus says expressly and re- 
peatedly 'of the Bamah where Samuel liyed and died, 
that it was his paternal or native city (wr^ig) ; just 
as the same term is used, In the New Testament, of 
Nazareth as the city of our Lord, where his parents 
dweltt Thirdly^ The Ramah where Samuel resided 
was in the land of Zuph ; and the place of his birth is 
called Ramathaim-Zophim, or Ramah of the Zophites, 
equivalent to Ramah in the land of Zuph.j: The in- 
ference is direct and stringent, that the two were iden- 
tical. Mr Wolcott indeed remarks, that ^' the term 
Zophim does not seem necessarily to fix the spot in the 
land of Zuph ;" because Elkanah, being a Levite, might 
be living on Mount Ephraim, within the limits of a 
different tribe from his ancestors, and the name Zophim 
be added to that of Ramah on account of him and his fii- 
Jnily as being descendants of Zuph. But this is hypo- 
thesis, and somewhat strained withal ; and cannot weigh 
against the direct and natural conclusion, as above stated. 

5. Saul, in seeking the asses of his father, passes first 
through Mount Ephraim, then through the land of Sha- 
lisha and the land of Shalim, afterwards through the 
land of Benjamin, and then at last comes to the land of 
Zuph. II Now the implication here is, that the land of 
Zuph lay adjacent to Benjamin ; and that he passed 
out of one directly into the other. But if the land of 
Zuph lay near to Hebron, then he must first have pass- 
ed through the land of Judah, at least to as great an 
extent as through Benjamin : and the minute detail of 
the sacred writer would hardly have left this without 
mention. 

All these circumstances being taken into considera- 
tion, I am unable to yield assent to the theory which 

* Matt. iv. 13. ix. 1. 

+ Jos. Ant. VI. 4. 6. ib. 13. 6 ^i,*rdv^nt tturif If tH itmr^t^i 
*VtifM^^. Matt. xiii. 64, 57. Mark vi. 1, 4. 
t I Sam, i. 1. iXk 5 sq. 
ii 1 Sam. ix. 4, 5* 
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places the Ramah of Samuel at the spot suggested, near 
to Hebron. 

But the question again recurs, to what place these 
traces of an extensive site, now bearing the name of 
Ramah, are to be referred ? Granting that they all be- 
long to one site, and are not the mingled remains of 
two or more former villages ^for we shsJl see farther on 
that the whole neighourhooa is strewed with similar 
vestiges), thej would seem to mark a place of such ex- 
tent and importance, as to excite surprise how it should 
have been passed over in utter silence by writers, both 
of the earlier and middle ages. In the Scriptures, 
there is no trace of any Ramah in all this region, ex- 
cept " Ramah of the South," a city of the tribe of Si- 
meon, which obviously lay south of Hebron, near the 
extremity of Palestine.* The crusaders Efpeak of a Ra^ 
mah, perhaps intended for the same, on the way from 
Bethlehem to Hebron.t According to Brocanlus, it 
was three leagues from Bethlehem, and two before com- 
ing to Mamre ; it lay upon a hill, from which could be 
seen all Arabia even to Mount Seir, all the places around 
the Dead Sea, and the coast of the Mediterranean from 
Y4fa to Gaza, j: This description accords well enough 
with that of Ramet el-Khiilil, as above given ; but not 
the distances. Yet, when we take into consideration 
the general looseness of specification in Eusebius and 
Jerome, and also in Brocardus and other early writers, 
in respect to distances, it seems after all not impro- 
bable, that the Ramah of the crusaders was at this 
spot. 1 1 In this way, we might at least account for the 

* Josh. xix. 8. 1 Sam. xxx. 27. 

+ The crusaders were very loose in their Biblical Creography. 
They found Beer-sheba at Beit Jibrin, some 20 miles distant 
from its true site ; and would have no difficulty in finding in 
this neighbourhood an appropriate site for Ramah of the South. 
Bibl. Res. II. p. 361. 

t Brocardus, c. ix. p. 185. Marinus Sanutns speaks of this 
Rkmah, evidently on mere hearsay, as near Tekoa ; de .seer. fid. 
p. 248. Adrichomius copies from him, p. 53. 

il Eusebius and Jerome place Beth-zur at 20 Roman miles 
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name er-R&meb, as applied to it by tbe Arabs at tbe 
present day ; and tbe probability is farther stren^hen- 
ed by tbe fact, that this name is not now fonnd else- 
where throughout the whole region. 

All this, however, does not clear up the difficulty, as 
to the true appellation and character of the ancient site 
to which this name is now attached. Yet there are not 
wanting several items of more ancient testimony, which 
go far to show that this spot, now called er-Rameh, is 
Done other than that which in the early centuries of 
the Christian era was held, whether truly or falsely, to 
be the site of the terebinth of Mamre (Engl. Vers. Plain 
of Mamre), near Hebron, where Abraham long pitched 
his tent, and where he entertained the three angels sent 
to destroy Sodom.* The testimony of Eusebius and 
Jerome in the third century shows, that the spot was 
then pointed out near to Hebron ; while from that of 
Josephns, of the Itin. ffieros. in the third century, of 
Sozomen in the fifth, and of Adamuanus in the seventh, 
it is clear that it lay not far from Hebron towards Je- 
rusalem.t The Ittn, Hieros. and Sozomen agree in 
placing it at the distance of two Roman miles from He- 
hron ; Adamnanns gives it one mile, though his de- 
scription accords with the appearance of the present 
site ; while Josephus says it was only six stadia distant 
from Hebron. As the place during those centuries was 
well known and much frequented ; and as the specifi- 
cation of two miles agrees well with the actual distance 
from Hebron ; there can be little doubt that the notice 

from Jerusalem, i,e, 2 R. M. from Hebron ; the Itin. Hierot, 
puts it at 11 R. M. from Hebron ; and the true distance now 
tarns out to be 4 or 5 B. M. Brocardus gives the distance from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem at 3 leagues ; and from Bethlehem to 
Tekoa at 2 leagues ; while in fact the latter distance is very 
considerably the greatest 

* Gen. xiii. 18. xviii. 1. 

t Euseb. et Hieron. Onomasticon, arts. Arbock, Drys. Jo- 
seph. B. J. IV. 9. 7. Itin. Hieros. ed. Wesseling, p. 599. So- 
zon^ Hist. Ecc. II. 4. Adamnan. ex. Arculf. II. 11. 
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of Joeephus was intended to refer to the same spot, and 
that his specification of six stadia was either matter of 
loose estimate on his part, after years of absence, or has 
crept in by an error on the part of his transcribers.* 

Admittmg, then, that this was the reputed place of 
Abraham's terebinth, we c-an account perhi^ for the 
extensive foundations and yestiges of antiquity. £use- 
bius and Jerome relate, that the terebinth of Abraham 
was here remaining until their day ; and the former as- 
serts, that it was an object of worship to the Christians, 
as also to the Gentiles round about, who had set up 
here an idol and altars. To break up this idolatrous 
worship Constantine gave orders to erect' on the spot a 
Basilica or church; the oversight of which was en- 
'trusted to Eusebius himself, t In connexion with all 
this, it is likewise related, that this had long been the 
seat of a celebrated mart or fair, whither the people of 
the neighbouring country far and wide resorted to buy 
and sell ; and that after the capture of Jerusalem and 
the overthrow of the Jews by Adrian, about A.D. 130, 
a great multitude of every age and sex had here been 
publicly sold as slaves, j: These facts show conclusively, 
that not long after the time of Josephus, and for several 
subsequent centuries, this was a well known and great- 
ly frequented spot ; and if they do not necessarily jt»er se 
involve the idea of a town of considerable extent, they 

* The statemeiit of Adamnanus was written down from the 
xelation of Arculfiis, after his return, and is doubtless a mere 
estimate made on recollection. That of Josephus may h&ye been 
the same, writing as he was, long afterwards, at Rome ; or, if he 
wrote at first aixteen {llxmiituai) stadia, which would agree with 
other specifications, it would be easy for a transcriber to omit 
the latter part (it»»), especially if the word were in any way 
contracted, as was usual. 

t Onomast. 1. c. Demonstr. Bvang. c. 9. De vita Const III. 
53. . 

t Sozom. Hist Ecc. II. 4. Hieron. Comm. in Jes. e. 31. 
Oomm. in Zach. ^. 4. Chron. Paschal. A.D. 119, p. 253. See 
these authorities cited in full, Reland Falsest p. 711-15. Gomp. 
Bibl. Res. II. p. 7. 
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neyertiieless are sufficient to account for the vestiges of 
such a town, the existence of which is actually de- 
monstrated by the present remains. 

In reqiect to the immense walls, which constitute the 
most imposing feature of the place, mj own mind was, 
and still is, in doubt between two hjrpotheses. In the 
Researches I have said, in reference to the Jewish tra* 
dition ; ^^ May we not perhaps suppose, that these mas- 
sive walls are indeed the work of Jewish hands, erected 
here in ancient days around the spot where the founder 
of their race had dwelt ? On such a supposition, the 
structure would have corresponded to that around his 
sepulchre in Hebron."* This is and can be only hjrpo- 
thesis, founded chiefly on the analogy of the structure 
in Hebron. On the other hand, there is a certain 
amount of positive testimony which goes rather to re- 
fer these walls to the church erected by order of Con- 
.stantine ; and this view is further strengthened by the 
coincidence of the walls with the cardinal points, the 
large entrance from the west, and other traces of Roman 
architecture. t Adamnanus, in the seventh century, re- 
lates, that '^ a large church of stone had been founded 
here; in the right hand part of which, between two walls 
of the same immense Basilica, the oak of Mamrewas still 
standing." j: This would seem rather to imply, that at 
that time the walls were in much the same state as at 
present ; and were generally referred to the church of 
Constantine. May it not have been the fact, that the 
church was indeed only founded ? that the walls were 

* Bibl. R^s. I. p. 318. The Jews call it the house of Abraham ; 
and this tradition goes back at least to the time of the crusades. 

t Under date of Oct. 1. 1842, and after having visited Ba*^- 
bek and other ruins in the north of Palestine, Mr Wolcott writes 
me as follows : " After what I have now seen of the ruins in the 
north, I can feel little hesitation in prononncing the remarkable 
structure in er-IUm to be Momcm.** 

t Adanm. II. 11, ^ lapidea magna fundataest ecdesia ; in cu- 
jus dextrali parte inter duos grandis ejusdem basilicse parietes 
quercus Mambre extat." 
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raised above the ground, and the building afterwards 
abandoned, perhaps, on the death of that emperor? 
Contemporary writers might still speak of it as the 
church erected by Constantino ; and subsequent histo- 
rians copied them. This view would account for the 
present appearance of the walls ; and also, perhaps, for 
the absence of those tokens of ecclesiastical architecture, 
which led Mr Tipping to doubt, whether the structure 
had ever been a church.* 

Bamhle in the N.E. of Hebron. — After completing 
his description of er-Rameh, Mr Wolcott gives an ac- 
count of an interesting day's ramble in the same direc- 
tion from Hebron. 

*^ The next morning, (March 10.) leaving my com- 
panion to complete his sketches of Hebron, I went out 
again in that direction. I was fortunate in securing as a 
guide Sheikh Khiilil of Sa'ir, a village between Hebron 
and Tekoa. He was a plain man, but was able to read 
and write ; and his local knowledge of the country was 
extensive. Our path lay along the eastern brow of the 
valley, through which the Bethlehem road passes. On 
this was the ancient road^ which we soon struck, and 
which, the Sheikh said, formerly connected Hebron, er- 
R4meh, and Jerusalem. Passing the fountains Kush- 
kaleh and Nimreh, from the former of which women 

* Since the article was printed, I have learned the new and 
fanciful hypothesis of Gesenius as to the position of this city ; see 
his Thesauros, p. 1276, art rrD*^. He places it upon the Fruik 

Mountain I and assumes that the Ramathaim-Zophim of 1st Sam. 
i. 1 , was merely the native place of Elkanah, and different from 
the Ramah of verse 19, where he dwelt and where Samuel was 
bom. — All this of course is mere conjecture ; and against it there 
are two insurmountable considerations. One is, that no man 
who has himself seen the Frank mountain, could for a moment 
entertain the idea that a city ever lay upon it ; and the other is, 
that in 1st Sam. i. 3 Elkanah goes up out of h%9 dty to worship 
at Shiloh, and in verse 19 returns again ^ to their house, to Ra- 
mah ;" both of which specifications can refer only to the city just 
before mentioned, Ramathaim-Zophim. On this last ground 
Prof. Roediger also rejects the hypothesis. Allgem, Lit. Zeitong 
1842, No. 72. ^r © 6 
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were carryiDg water to the town, while the latter sends 
oat a small stream to irrigate the vineyards, we came 
to the Bir Ijda, — the singular well which has been al- 
ready mentioned.* 

This well appears to be a subterranean excavation 
in the rock. The space between the water and the roof 
was now about six feet, and the depth of the water about 
four feet. The Sheikh offered to plunge in with my 
cord and ascertain its dimensions ; but I did not think 
it necessary. I judged it to be not less than forty feet 
in length N. and S. and twenty feet broad, and the whole 
area was full of transparent living water. In the N. W. 
angle is a well-hole for drawing it out ; but it has long 
since ceased to be needed. 

^ On the eastern side of this basin, an excavation has 
been made in the rock, twenty feet N. and S by twelve 
in the other direction, and formed into a double passage- 
way running from E. to W. through which the well is 
now entered by a small door-way from the east. Over 
the passages at each end are two Roman arches of hewn 
stone; and the covering is completed by stones laid 
across on the top. The arches at their junction are sup- 
ported by short columns, two feet in diameter, resting 
on square pedestals. There is a door- way only in the 
northern passage ; and a light was necessary to examine 
the other, which is similar. On the western side of the 
basin, arches, somewhat smallet, are cut through the 
rock into the well ; the water of which flows into the 
bottom of the passages. The height of the latter is 
eight or ten feet, with a slight descent to the water. 

'* From the well there is a gentle ascent on the west, 
with ruined foundations on the summit, which I next 
examined. They cover a considerable surface, and are 
apparently ancient. Connected with a ruined Wine- 
press, was a cylinder of stone more than three feet in 
diameter. I noticed that the foundations extended be^ 
yond the well on the E. and were of the same general 

* See above^ page 47. 
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ciiaracter; among them were a few bevelled stones. 
The name of this site is Ras Jabreh. It commands a 
wide view of the Mediterranean on the S. W. But I was 
more struck with the nearer prospect of ancient villages 
in ruins. Half a mile distant, and about as far from 
Bamet el-Khulil, was another er-Ram, or a suburb of 
the former, called Ramet el-'Amleh ; these two, with 
Khurbet en-Nusara and the spot where I stood, nmking 
four adjacent hills, crowned with the ruined habitations 
of a former generation.* 

^' In taking the bearings given in the note, I was 
gratified with an unexpected discovery. On our way 
to Hebron we had passed and examined edh-Dhirweh ; 
and had also noticed on the hill S. W. the ^ ruined tower, 
perhaps of the time of the cruBades,'t of which the Kha- 
tib did not know the name. It was now in sight ; and 
on inquiring of the Sheikh, he replied, that it was Beit 
Sur ; adding, that it was the Sultan s castle and very 
old. The identity of the name leaves little room to 
doubt, that this is the site of the Beth-zur of the Scrip- 
tures, and the Bethsura of Josephus. The pointed 
arches of the present tower, however, as seen from the 
road, show that it cannot be older than the days of the 
Saracens.* 

^' I had much reason to be pleased with my guide. 
On my reminding him that a Jew in Hebron had given 
me a different name for one object, he remarked that he 
did not know the Hebron names, which were perhaps 
correct ; but he could tell me the name of every spot as 

♦ Bearings from RAs J&breh : Beit Siir, N. 1 • E. Hiilhul, N. 
16' E. Shiyiikh, N. eS** E. Yukin, S. 35» E. Neby NAh, near 
I>ikr», S. 63i* W. R&met el-*Amleh, N. 39i*» W. 

+ Biblical Researches I. pp. 319, 320. 

' % Bibl. Res. 1. c. This discovery of the name removes the last 
lingering doubt as to the position of Beth-zur. So strong were 
previously my own convictions on this point, that the ancient 
name was inserted on our map in connexion with edh-Dhirweh. 
It seems now to be applied by the Arabs to the tower ; but the 
site of the ancient city and fortress would be very likely to in- 
clude both the tower and the fountain. 
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known to all the FeH41ifn in the land, — which I told 
him was what I wanted. 

** We now crossed the Wady er-RAmeh, which has a 
meadow-like appearance, and with the adjacent region 
is called Merj Lisfar. On reaching the large walls, I 
asked the Sheikh if they were the work of Christians ? 
He replied ; * No, this is the work of Abraham ;' a re- 
mark in which one recognizes the modem Jewish tradi- 
tion. 

^' From the summit of er-IUmeh, he pointed me to a 
rained castle of which he had told me, called Burj el- 
'Askar, in the valley or gap of the mountains in the 
N. W. aJreadv mentioned ; which I think he said was 
large and built over a stream of water. It is at the 
northern base of a hill on which, according to him, are 
the ruins of Beit Kahal ; and on the opposite hill, north, 
is Usheh ; while on a hill N.E. from the spot where we 
stood is Ras Towil. These hills were half an hour or 
more distant ; but no ruins were perceptible to the eye.* 

^' The detour which we made in reaching this place 
from Jerusalem, had taken us within sight of the ruins 
of Beit 'Ainun ; and as the Sheikh said they were the 
largest in the yicinity, we now proceeded thither on a 
N. £. course, and reached the spot in half an hour. We 
came along the ancient road ; and a similar one from 
er-Blbneh to Hiilhul ; and crossed two or three others, 
connecting points which the Sheikh named. They seem 
not to have been paved; but stones were laid along 
their sides ; and the space between was perhaps filled 
up. Within the first foundations which we reached in 
Beit 'Ainun, were two small prostrate columns with 
their capitals ; and near by were a fountain, now Ian- 
gnid, and the walls of a large reservoir. The ruins lie 
mainly on the lower part of the southern slope of a hill 
or promontory, about half a mile long and half as broad. 
The site is evidently ancient ; and many of the stones 

* From. er-IUmeh I took the following additional bearings : 
R&s Towil N. 82» E. R&met el-' Amleh S. 78» W. Burj el-* As- 
kar N. 60« W. UaheshN. 4PW. Beit Sikr N. Oi** W. 
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t 

are bevelled. — ^The principal rnin is a bailding, whicV 
the Sheikh called a church ; but which I could not make 
out. It is eighty-three feet long from N. to S. and se- 
venty-two feet broad ; but the ends of broken columns 
built into the walls, and other circumstances, show that 
this is not the original structure. The stones in these 
walls, both those which are bevelled and those which 
are hewn smooth, seem older than any that I after- 
wards saw in Kurmnl, and are more disintegrated ; bu# 
the columns are less so, and are smaller than those in 
that place. Some of the stones are of the same kind 
with the large foundations in er-Rameh, and more 
worn. 

" The ruins of the town lie on the gentle slope north 
of this edifice ; and the ground is so covered, that one 
can tread on nothing else. The walls were solidly' 
built ; and their foundations remain, preserving the 
streets and the forms of the dwellings entire, so that 
one could still draw a very complete plan of the place. 
The largest stones I saw, were six feet long and three 
broad, and were bevelled. There were three or four 
cisterns in the upper part ; but the main reliance must 
have been upon the fountain. — The name of this place 
suggests the Beth-anoth of Joshua.* 

'^ From the summit of the hill a quarter of a mile 
north of the site, the Sheikh's village Sa'ir, and a small 
site of ruins called Abu Duweir, were visible. On the 
adjacent hills he pointed out to me further the sites of 
R^ Tureh and Bas el-' Adeiseh ; but no ruins were to 
be distinguished. I 

" Across a small Wady below us, a short distance 
S.W. of Beit 'Ainun, the Sheikh said, there was a site 
called Zeiteh. It was a rocky spot overgrown with 

* Josh. XV. 59. Both names. have the ^A%n ; and Beth-anoth 
is mentioned in juxtaposition with Halhul and Beth-zur. — Ed. 

f From this hill N. of Beit 'Ain^n the following bearings were 
taken : Abu Duweir N. 29° E. lUs Tiireh N. 45** E. Sa'ir N. 
49*> E. lUs Towil S. SS^" E. Rds el-'Adeiseh S. 31^** E. er^ 
R&meh S. 58^^ W. 
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basbes, and I could see no trace of ruins. But on cross- 
ing over and entering the thicket, I found the ground 
covered with foundations, like those we had left.* 

^^ Our course was now S. W. and in half an hour we 
reached the large and fruitful Wady Beni Salim, hav- 
ing a fountain of the same name on the west, twenty 
feet deep, with a descent to it ; and ruins on the east. 
I visited the latter; which, though ancient, are not 
striking. 

^' It was now late in the afternoon, and we were tired 
and hungry ; having taken a much longer circuit than 
I had purposed, and having eaten nothing since sunrise. 
The Sheikh had solaced the toil of climbing over rocks 
and ruins by incessant smoking ; and I had forgotten 
it in the interest of the pursuit. I had heard of one 
other site in the vicinity ; but it proved unimportant. 
Proceeding now W. we crossed the large valley through 
which the Bethlehem road passes, and Wady 'Ain EI- 
keneh beyond it. On the east side of the latter was 
the wall of an ancient aqueduct, which the Sheikh said 
formerly conveyed water from Khiirbet en-Nusara to 
the Haram in Hebron ; and which I afterwards noticed 
nearer the town. On the western side is the site Sibtta, 
which we reached in an hour, with no marked founda- 
tions, but with some remains of tesselated pavement. 
There are a few ruined dwellings ; and a shepherd and 
his fiEunily, including sheep and goats, were living in a 
subterranean part of one. The site is pleasant, the sur- 
rounding vallies being full of vineyards. The venerable 
Sinidian, or Abraham's oak, so called, is at the foot of 
the slope, five minutes S.E. and just west of it is 'Ain 
Sibtta, having the appearance of a well.t 

^' I reached our quarters, somewhat exhausted, an 
hour after sunset. The excursion much impressed me 

♦ From Zeieh, ShiyAkh bore N. 56' E. RAs Towil N. 70* E. 
Bis el-'Adeiseh S. 49*> E. 

* t See Bibl. Res. II. p. 443.— From Sibtta, er-Bimeh bore N. 
56i*»JB. Yiihin S. 61' E. Neby NfOi S. edi** W. 
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with tbe populousness of ancient Judea ; and with the 
truth of the Psalmist's declaration : ' He tunieth rivers 
into a wilderness, and the water-springs into dry ground; 
a fruitful land into barrenness, for the wickedness of 
them that dwell therein/* 

" In my rambles around Hebron I passed over Tell 
Beilun on the north, and Tell er-Ras on the north-east 
of the town ; neither of which manifestly was ever its 
site.t Nor could I hear of any native tradition, which 
assiraed to it any other than its present position/']: 

Jew$ in Hebron, — " We took up our lodgings in the 
Jewish quarter of the town, which is entered by a single 
door. Its inmates, thus screened from foreign observa- 
tion, perform their dailj^religious services unmolested ; 
and with more constancy than I have elsewhere beheld. 
I was once present at their morning prayers ; and it was 
deeply touching to look upon these children of Abra- 
ham, and hear them chant the Psalms of David in such 
a spot." 

CarmeL — '' Our arrangements had all been made, 
and we left Hebron the next morning, (March 11) at 
9^ o'clock, accompanied by Sheikh Khulil and another 
Sheikh from the town, both of them Jehalin Arabs, who 
remained with us until after we reached Sebbeh. Wa 
took the direct road to Kurmul ; and in half an hour 
had on our right, a mile distant, the site of ed-Dar, 
marked by some olive trees. We crossed over Tell 
Zif, and passing several unimportant site£^, reached 
Kurmul about noon.|| 

^' The observations made in this place, being princi- 

♦ Pfl. cvii. 33. 

t From Jebel BeMn, due N. of the city : Bern Na*im (!) bore 
S.6H«>E. Yfikin S. 44i» E. 

X This puts an end to the old report, first found in Benjamin 
of Todela, in the twelfth century, that ancient Hehron was situ- 
ated upon the northern hill, Tell Beiliin ; where Broeardus, a 
century later, speaks of large ruins. This legend has been ex^ 
tensiTely copied. See Bibl. Res. II. p. 458.— £^. 

II From TeU Zif^tlie 8it» ed-D&r boce. N. 35° W. 
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pally architectural, belong to mv companion. 0» exa- 
mining the tower,* the stones of which you will remem- 
ber are small, with a bevel of the faintest kind, we ob- 
served a Greek cross distinctly inscribed on the inner 
wall of the northern arch, and another on the outer south 
wall several feet from the ground ; the stones thus 
marked hailing apparently been laid by accident in their 
present places. The stones appeared to be all of the 
same age; and we were soon satisfied that the whole 
structure was erected out of the ruins of another. We 
discovered, that the ' sloping bulwark' was built on four 
sides, and that it originally had no connexion with the 
present structure; for while the latter is little more than 
eighty feet by sixty, the former is one hundred and se- 
venty-five feet by eighty-five, and includes the large 
columns which lie east of the tower. 

" The columns in the church south of this are simi- 
lar; and also those in the ruin east of it, which was 
likewise manifestly a church. The largest stone we 
saw, was in the latter, covered with sculptured Byzan- 
tine ornaments^ well preserved, with a Greek cross 
among them. It had probably been placed over the 
doorway. On a capital near by were four similar 
crosses. This church had a sloping bulwark on the 
west, evidently on account of the steepness of the ground. 
The large bulwark above mentioned, may likewise have 
been made to enlarge or strengthen the foundations of 
the building. 

" We have here manifestly the sites of three churches ; 
and my companion thought he could detect a differ- 
ence in their ages. We observed also some tombs or 
excavations in the rock, the entrances of which are co- 
vered with round arches. These, with the churches, it 
would seem, are to be referred to the Byzantine Greeks. 
On a part of the foundations of the principal church, 
and out of its ruins, the Saracens or crusaders, probably 
the former, subsequently erected a castle with pointed 

* See Bibl. Res. II. p. 198. 
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arches. This theory explains every thing ; and a per- | 
son on the spot, I think, would hardly withhold his as- ' 
sent to it. We examined only those parts of the town 
which lie between these t£ree sites. Its ruins are quite 
similar to those of the other places I had visited." 
/ To Sebheh. — " Leaving Kurmul at 1^ o'clock, we 
reached in half an hour the site Tawanali, on the east 
side of the Tell of that name.* A few peasants were 
dwelling among the ruins. Proceeding E. we came in 
an hour more to the border of the ' hill-country of 
Judea,' on the north side of the deep Wady el-Fe(mul. ! 
Descending N.E. and passing the flocks of our Hebron 
Sheikh, from which our Arabs took care to secure a 
lamb, we came after two hours to the Bir esh-Shiirky, 
a broad well thirty feet deep, by the side of which we 
encamped for the night.t 

^' Soon after sunset a strange Arab was discovered 
in the neighbourhood ; and lest he should prove a spy ' 
from some hostile band, he was kept a prisoner througn 
the night, and a strict watch set. We had deviated 
from our course at the desire of the Sheikh; who 
now sent to an encampment for one of his Bedawin, 
who had been at Sebbeh, to act as a guide. I read 
here the sixty-third Psalm, marked as having been 
written * in the wilderness of Judah.' 

" On starting the next morning (March 12th), I no- 
ticed that the skin of the lamb on which our Arabs had 
feasted, was tied to the back of one of them, the wool 
inside to keep him warm, and the skin exposed to the 
sun to dry. Passing on the way a small collection of 
water, the Sheikh called for some ; and one of his men 
putting his hands together and filling them, brought it 
to his master, who sat on his horse and drank out of 
this primitive cup. Sheikh Khiilil stooped down and 
offered to convey a draught to my own lips in the same ; 
way ; which I civilly declined. 

* See also Bibl. Res. II. p. 201. p. 476. n. 3. 

i* From a point five minutes ES.E. of the Bir, the Frank 
Mountain bore N. 4° E. TeU es-Sufra, near N. 46° E, 
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" We had started at 8 o'clock. Our coarse was S.E. 
and we were a^ble to form a good idea of the nature of 
the coantry between the hills of Judea and the Dead 
Sea. There seemed to be three marked divisions, of 
about equal width. The hills are succeeded by an un- 
dulating country, at this season verdant, and forming 
the principal pasture-ground of the Bedawin. Then 
comes a range of white, naked, conical hills, mostly 
barren. Next to these, bordering upon the sea, is a 
rugged, rocky strip, cut through by deep Wadys. These 
divisions sometimes run into each other ; and in some 
parts of the great slope are not so maiked ; but in this 
section they were particularly observable. 

" At 10^ o'clock we reached the Wadv Seyal, at the 
line between the last two divisions, wnere it breaks 
down into a magnificent chasm. Ascending its southern 
bank, we came in three quarters of an hour to the brow 
of a hill, from which we had our first view of Sebbeh, 
beariug E. still two miles distant. Descending the 
steep declivity by a zigzag path, aod crossing slopes of 
a burnt aspect, we reached about noon the western base 
of the rock of Sebbeh^ where we are now encamped." 



SEBBEH. 

Jebubalem, March 21. 1842. 

** The proceeding notices, which are much longer 
than I intended, left me no time to write a description 
of Sebbeh on the spot ; and I now supply it from my 
notes. I may say in a word, that its identity with Ma- 
sada is unquestionable ; and that the interest of the site 
consists rather in its natural position and features than 
in its architectural remains.* 

* We saw Sebbeh only from 'Ain Jidy ; and its very singular 
position led us afterwards to identify it with Masada. See^ibl. 
Kes. II. p. 240. The main passage where Josephus describes 
Masada, is in Bell. Jud. YII. 8. 2. seq. Comp. also B. J. IV. 
7. 2. Antiq. XIV. 11, 7. ib. 13. 9. ib. 14, 6.— Ed. 
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^^ The declivity which we descended, as mentioned 
above^ introdaced as to scenery of which the pajss oi 
'Ain Jidy will give you a fair idea. Rocky precipices 
of a rich reddish-brown colour surrounded us ; and before 
us, across a scorched and desolate tract, were the cliff 
of Sebbeh with its ruins, the adjacent heights with 
rugffed defiles between, and the Dead Sea lying mo- 
tionless in its bed beneath. The aspect of the whole 
was that of lonely and stem grandeur. 

" The rock of Sebbeh is opposite to the peninsula of 
the sea ; and is itself separated from the water by a 
shoal or sand bank, two or three miles in width from 
north to south. This extends out on the northern side 
of the cliff, which projects beyond the mountain range. 
The mountains on the south are in a line with it, and 
of the same height ; and it is separated from them by 
the deep and precipitous Wady Sinein. On the west 
a smaller Wady separates it from more moderate hills, 
above which it rises. Its isolation is thus complete. 

^^ We encamped at the western base ; and, a^r rest- 
ing a little, made the ascent from the same side, and 
accomplished it without difficulty, using occasionally 
both hands and feet, and proceeding at the steepest 
point on an embankment which remains. This is the 
only spot where the rock can now be climbed ; the pass 
on the east, described by Josephus, seems to have been 
swept away. The language of that historian respect- 
ing the loftiness of the site, is not very extravagant. 
It requires firm nerves to stand over its steepest sides 
and look directly down. The depth at these points 
cannot be less than a thousand feet,, and we thought it 
more. The highest points of the rock are on the north 
and the south-west; the ground sloping in a gentle 
Wady towards the south east comer* The whole area 
we estimated at three-quarters of a mile in length from 
N. to S. and a third- of a mile in breadth. There are 
no traces of vegetation, except in the bottoms of some 
of the open cisterns. 

" On approaching the rock from the west, the 
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' w^hite promontory,' as Josephus af^propniately calls it, 
is seen on this side near the northern end. This is the 
point where the siege was pressed and carried ; and here 
we ascended. Both before and after the ascent, we ob- 
served the ' wall built round about the entire top of the 
hill by King Herod / all the lower part of which re- 
mains. Its colour was the same dari£ red as the rock, 
though it is said to have been ' composed of white 
stone ;' but on breaking the stone, it appeared that it 
was naturally whitish, and had he&a burnt brown by 
the sun. 

^^ In the existing foun<lati<»is we could trace only the 
genenkl outlines of the stmctuoes which Josephus de- 
scribes. The peculiar form of some, compossed of long 
parallel rooms, indicated that they had been store-houses 
or barracks, rather than prir^te dwellings. The archi- 
tecture, both of the wall and of the buildings, was of one 
kind, consisting of rough stones quarried probably on the 
sunmiit, laid loosely together, and the interstices filled 
in with small pieces of stone. It had the appearance 
of cobbled work. We thought, at first, it could hardly 
be the work of Herod ; but there can be no doubt ihib 
it is so. The stone is of the most durable kind, and 
there are no traces of more ancient work ; and these 
would be almost the only mat^aJs accessible in such a 
spot, 

"• Near the head of the ascent is a modern ruin, con- 
sisting diiefly of a gateway of square hewn stones, with 
a pointed arch. We saw no other architecture which 
we thought of the same age. Near this is a small build- 
ing with a circular recess in the eastern wall of its 
principal room. Forty or fifty feet bdow the northern 
summit, are the foundations of a round tower, to which 
we did not attempt to descend. Neajr by are windows cut 
in the rock, witii their sides whitened, probably be- 
longing to some large cistern now coyei^ up. We 
found a cistern excavated in the south-west comer of 
the rock, with similar windows in its southern end at 
the top, and with a descent to a doorway in the top of 
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its northern end, from wliich a flight of steps descends 
into the cistern itself. It is nearly fifty feet deep, a 
hundred long, and forty broad ; and its walls are still 
covered with a white cement which served us for an 
album. The other cisterns that we saw, were not large ; 
and some of them were still covered over with small 
round arches. Fragments of pottery lay scattered on 
the surface of the rock. 

'^ But the relic which perhaps interested us the most, 
was without the rock, on the ground below. Josephus 
says, that the Roman general ' built a wall quite around 
the entire fortress.' As we stood on the summit of the 
rock, we could trace every part of that wall, carried 
along the low ground, and, wherever it met a precipice, 
commencing again on the high summit above ; thus 
making the entire circuit of the place. Connected with 
it, at intervals, were the walls of the Roman camps, 
built as described by Josephus in his chapter on the 
Roman armies and camps.* The principal camps were 
opposite the N. W. and S.E. comers ;t the former being 
the spot where Josephus places that of the Roman gene* 
ral. The outline of the works, as seen from the heights 
above, is as complete as if they had been but recently 
abandoned. 

' " We afterwards examined the wall in places, and 
found it six feet broad and built like the walls above, 
but more rudely. It had of course crumbled, and was 
probably never high. It brought the siege before us 
with an air of reality ; and recalled to our minds, as 
we looked down upon it, the awful immolation which 
had taken place on the spot where we stood. It was 
also a stupendous illustration of the Roman perseverance 
that subdued the world, which could sit down so delibe- 
rately in such a desert, and commence a siege with such 
a work ; and, I may add, which could scale such a for- 
tress. We found among the rocks below a round stone, 

• Joseph. B. J. III. c. 5. 

t The Roman camp on the S.E. quarter of Sebbeh (Masada), 
'was on the flat below, towards the sea. 
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which had prohahly been hurled from a catapult. 
We launched, by way of diversion, some of the large 
stones from the original wall towards the Dead Sea ; 
none of which reached the Roman lines, half a mile or 
more distant; though some of them stopped not far 
short, making the most stupendous bounds. 

^' I was desirous of making the circuit of the rock. 
The declivity which we had descended in reaching it, 
left us on an offset of the mountain, still several hun- 
dred feet above the sea. The Wady which runs on the 
west of the cliff, is on this elevation. But at the ex- 
tremities of the rock, the ground suddenly breaks down 
into deep fissures, and soon reaches the lower level. I 
followed the above Wady southwards ; and found that 
the cleft which forms the southern boundary of the 
rock, was a perpendicular descent from it. The S.W. 
comer of the rock forms a kind of bastion, opposite to 
which the side of the Wady is shelving. Descending 
here carefully, I reached the bottom, walled in on three 
sides by rocky ramparts, their sombre craggy peaks 
frowning above, while torn and disjointed masses from 
them strewed the bed of the valley. I followed this 
chasm, descending steeply E. by N. and in an hour from 
leaving the tent had not reached the east side of the 
rock ; when I was arrested by the shouts of our Arabs 
on the cliff behind me, calling and beckoning to me to 
return. The reason I soon discovered in the appear- 
ance of tbree wild Bedawin with clubs, whom they had 
noticed, who accosted me with a demand for a bakhshish; 
which however they showed no disposition to enforce. 
This of course put an end to further observations in 
that quarter, — fortunately, perhaps, as in any event the 
circuit would have been longer and more fatiguing 
than I had contemplated. 

^^ It was one of the most interesting circumstances 
connected with Sebbeh, that it commanded a complete 
view of the Dead Sea, which lay beneath us in its length 
and breadth* We spread your map before us ; and 
were struck with its general accuracy ; my companion 
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remarking, tbat he considexed it the greatest triumph 
of your work.* We noticed some slight variations in 
the south end of the peninsula and in the coast between 
^bbeh and 'Ain Jidy;, which could not be detected at 
the latter place. There are two bays, one quite small, 
in the south end of the peninsula ; the bearing refers 
to the inner and larger one. The peninsula is too 
deeply shaded on the ma^p. It appears to the eye as a 
flat sand-bank, in striking contrast with the bold moun- 
tains which tower above it. Though furrowed hj the 
waters, it is still a plain.f Sebbeh, of which you had 
but u single longitudinal bearing, has been placed, you 
will perceive, too far south, relatively at least to the 
peninsula. It is in the rear of the sand-bank or shoal 
put down on the western coast ; the middle of the rock 
being about opposite to the south end of the bay on the 
north of the peninsula. Of the two horns or points 
marked on that western sand-bank, the southernmost is 

* Thk testimony is the more gratifyii^, iaasmach as our map 
is the first attempt to lay down the form of the Bead Sea widh 
any thing like precision. The basis of the m&p was an outline 
sketched by me from recollection several months afterwards, 
and careAiUy filled out and corrected by our numerous bearings 
and distances.^-Since the preceding part of this note was written, 
I have received a letter from Mr Wolcott, dated Oetober 1 . 1842, 
which contains the following passage : '^ In regard to your map 
of the Dead Sea, my companion inferred that you were accus- 
tomed to draw outlines. He went to ^e summit of the cliff over 
'Ain Jidy, to get a view, and returned with the remark, that he 
had seen the original of your map ; that you had fiketehed the 
sea exactly as it appeared from that point, or as it would appear 
to one who had not seen it from Sebbeh." It is but justice to 
remark, that we too had enjoyed another view of the whole sea 
from ez-Zuweirah, a point considerably farther south than Seb- 
beh ; and had likewise travelled aiong the whole western coast 
north of *Ain Jidy. — Ed. 

f So it is represented in the text of the Biblical Researches, II. 
p. 233. But Irby ahd Mangles, who were upon it, describe it 
as having ^ steep sloping sides, terminating at the summit in 
«harp triangular points," and varying from tea to thirty feet in 
height. The shading was intended oidy io represent this ; bnt 
was made much too strong, in £^ite of my rqpregentatioBS.^^EiK 
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fonned bj Wady Sinein, which bounds Sebbeh on the 
south ; and the northern by "Wady Sey&l, which my 
companion thought to be more than three miles N. of 
Sebbeh, though to my unpractised eye it seemed much 
less. The bearings taken are given in the note.* 

We remained at Sebbeh until March 1 5th ; our Arabs 
having been kept contented the last day by a feast upon 
a Beden, shot on the top of the rock. Our own sup- 
plies were getting low. We had been informed that 
iiheie was water near ; but could obtain it only from 
the collections which the recent rains had left in the 
hollows of the rocks ; confirmiii^ the remark of Jose- 
phus, that water as well as food was brought hither to 
the Roman army from a distance." 

RETURN TO JERtJSALBM. 

To 'A in Jidy—'' We left Sebbeh March 15, at 7^ 
o'clock. Taking a circuitous path for an hour over the 
uneven offset above mentioned, which is about two miles 
wide, and sprinkled with volcanic stones, we descended 
a second declivity as steep as the first, by a zigzag path, 
a little south of Wady Seyal. We were half an hour 
making the descent ; and at 9.15 reached the bed of the 
Wady at a point about a mile from the mountains and 
apparently about twice as far from the sea.t After 

* Bearings from Sebbeh : North end (1) of the Dead Sea, 
N. 20"^ E. South end of the Dead Sea or S.E. point of Khaahra 
Usdom, S. 24° £. North end of Penins. N. 81** E. South end 
of do. S. 37}** £. South end of northern bay, S. 71 1 E. North 
end of southern bay, S. 454' E. 'Ain Jidy N. 17° E. Wady 
Mdjib, mouth, N. 594° E. Wady Shegig(?) N. 69^* E. The 
above were taken three hundred feet from the N. point of the 
rock. From this point (my former position bearing S. 84° E.) 
Wady Sey&l, where it leaves the mountain, bore N. 15° W. The 
same where it reaches the water, across the flat or sand-bank, 
bore N. 67° E. 

t From the bed of Wady SeyAl, Wady Mdjib bore N. 65° E. 
Wady Shegig N. 77° E. North point of Penins. S. 86° E. Seb- 
beh S. 15° W. 
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stopping for half an hour, we proceeded, and at 11.45 
reached the hed of Wadj Khiibarah, at a point farther 
from the mountain and much nearer the sea than before.* 
This Wady pushes out a point of the sand-bank into 
the sea, similar to Wady Seyal and Sinein, but not so 
long as the former. North of Wady Khiibarah the sea 
approaches the mountain, forming an indentation as 
given in the map ; between which and the north bank 
of the Wady is Birket el-Khiilil, a large natural de- 
pression in the sand-bank. Our Arabs picked up small 
pieces of bitumen on the shore. I noticed a peculiar 
insect (of which two or three were caught for me), a 
species of large black grasshopper, feeding on a shrub 
by the water side. Soon after passing Birket el-Khii- 
lil, we were annoyed for a short distance by a strong 
sulphurous smell from the water. We did not notice 
it elsewhere ; but here it was offensive. At one o'clock 
we passed the mouth of Wady 'Areijeh, a mile or more 
from 'Ain Jidy ; and reached this latter place in about 
six hours from Sebbeh. I have seldom heard a more 
grateful sound than the murmur of the fountain after so 
dreary a ride.t The *' apples of Sodom " were now 
hanging dry on the tree ; and in this state we brought 
some of them away. | 

♦ From Wady Khiibarah, Wady Mojib bore N. 77» E. North 
point of Penins. S. 57' E. 

t Bearings from 'Ain Jidy : Wady M6jib S. 84° E. Wady 
Shegig S. 69'' E. North point of Penins. S. 344° E. Sebbeh S. 
17° W. South-east pomt of Khashm Usdum S. 6° W. Wady 
'Areijeh where it leaves the mountains, S. 47° W. The same 
where it reaches the sea, S. 25° E. — [These bearings differ from 
ours at 'Ain Jidy ; but the author does not specify the point 
where they were taken. If from the fountain, as is perhaps pro- 
bable, they would be nearly equivalent to ours, which were tiken 
from the shore. Bibl. Res. II. p. 207, 213. — Ed. 

t See Bibl. Res. II. p. 235, sq. Under date of July 5. Mr 
Wolcott writes to me : ** I have reserved for you a cluster of the 
apples of Sodom, light as vanity ; with a branch of the tree.'' 
His companion Mr Tipping, afterwards visited Jerash, Busrah, 
&c. and saw trees of the apple of Sodom (el-Osher) two or three 
hours east of the Jordan in the plain. — Ed. 
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To the Prank Mountain. — " The next morning 
(March 16) we ascended the terrihle pass. The descent 
which we had made further south, at two stages, we here 
recovered at one. Proceeding W.N. W. for an hour, 
we reached at noon, in the district el-Khusasah, the 
ruined Kiisr el-Mukreh, overhanging on the east the 
capacious basin of the Ghar. This was once a small 
fort ; but the stones, which resemble those of Sebbeh, 
did not indicate its age. The high bank on which it 
stands is a prominent object as seen from the west. 
From the basin below, a small Wady ascends to Be*- 
reikiit.* 

^^ Continuing our course and passing among verdant 
slopes, encampments of the Jehalin and the Ta'amirah, 
we entered the hill country, and reached Teku'a late in 
the afternoon, where we encamped.t We noticed, on 
the ^ octagonal baptismal font' among the ruins here, 
Byzantine ornaments sculptured on two opposite sides, 
and corresponding Greek crosses on two others. At the 
southwest comer of the ruin, supposed to have been a 
castle, we saw columns and capitals, indicating rather 
a church ; the form of which, however, we could not 
trace in the foundations. 

" On the following morning (March 17) we pro- 
ceeded to the Frank Mountain; passing on our way 
'Ain Hamdeh and a scarcely perceptible site, called Be- 
defelueh. Having reached the summit of the mountain 
and examined its remains, j: we noticed an ancient pas« 
sage- way, twelve feet wide, running straight down the 
north-eastern side of the descent. The upper part was 
a little depressed, and the lower raised ; and the rub - 
bish remains in the latter. The ground below, on the 
north of it, is raised by terraces, built with stones like 
those on the summit. I had noted these points before 

♦ Bearings from Kiisr el-Miikreh : Kurmul S. 67° W. Yttkin 
N. 884° W. ez-Za'feraneh N. 38*'' W. Frank Mountain, N. 
14^ W. 

t See Biblical B>esearclies, Vol. XI. p. J 82. 

X Ibid. II. pp. 170-173. 
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obserying their exact fioinddence mth the account given 
by Josephne of the fortress of Herodium ; though ' the 
steps of polished stones, in number two hundred, which 
composed a straight ascent up,' are of course swept 
away. The rains below are evidently Roman, and are 
more extensive than they appear from the suntmit ; but 
the character of the buildings cannot be fully deter- 
mined. Two vaults of hewn stone remain ; and below 
a wall, three hundred feet in length (in part perhaps a 
terrace), are the foundations of a round tower. Among 
the ruins adjacent to the large reservoir, aire bevelled 
stones and the small tesserae of Mosaic work. The pre- 
sent name of the site is Sto'baL" 

Jo%ephu», — This burial-place of Herod was the last 
spot which we examined ; and I cannot here take leave 
of Josephus, our travelling companion, without a testi- 
mony of my confidence in him as an historian. On 
some points, especially in respect to dimensions and dis- 
tances, he has given only estimates, often imperfect and 
loose. But in the particulars in which I have had oc- 
casion to compare and prove him, I have been impressed 
with his general accuracy. And my surprise is, that 
under the circumstances m which he wrote, he should 
have produced so faithful a narrative.* 

'< We had some discussion, whether the description 
of Masada by Josephus was that of an eye-witness. 
Its general accuracy seemed to require such a supposi- 
tion ; but as the principal theatre of his own actions 
was in the north, my companion thought we had no 
right to send him south without more decisive testimony. 
I afterwards noticed, that in speaking of Lot's wife and 
the pillar of salt, he says that he had himself visited the 
monument.t This left no doubt on either of our minds, 
ihat he had seen Masada, and that his statements re* 
specting it were founded in a great measure on personal 
observation. 

* See the similar remarks, Bibl. Res. I. p. 415. 
i* Joseph. Antiq. I. 1 1. 4. 
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*' Returning through Beit Ta'mar to Bethlehem, we 
reached Jerusalem a little after noon, March 1 7." 



yr. FROM JERUSALEM NORTHWARDS TO BEIRUT. 

About a fortnight after his return from Sebbeh, Mr 
Wolcott left the Holy City for Beirut. His route va- 
ried from ours in several important points, especially 
between Samaria and Nazareth, and from Safed to Si- 
don. The account of this journey is perhaps more ex- 
clusively and minutely topographical than most readers 
would desire ; yet, besides the matters of interest every- 
where interspersed, the information which it affords is 
highly important in itself, as affording materials for fill- 
ing out the map of Palestine, and for correcting in se- 
veral particulars that given in the Biblical Researches. 
The narrative is in his own words, addressed as before, 
to the Rev. E. Smith. 

BEiKOTyMay 13. 1842. 

^' On my route hither, it was a leading object with 
me to secure guides at the different stages, who were 
well acquainted with the country ; and this I did at 
some extra trouble and expense.- I took the same bear- 
ings with yourself only in two or three instances ; and 
those probably not in the same position* A few only 
need explanation ; which is given in the notes. I was 
much impressed, throughout the journey, with the accu- 
racy of your bearings. 

*' In every instance, here as elsewhere, in which I 
could not procure the Arabic orthography of a name as 
written by intelligent natives, I have given it as doubt- 
ful. 

" April 1. Left Jerusalem at two p. M. on horseback, 
to return to Beiriit; and passing Bireh and Beitin, 
reached 'Ain Yebrud at 6.30. The situation of this 
place is fine, encompassed on every side by fertile val- 
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lies ; but the surrounding hills cut oFfT the prospect, ex- 
cept towards the west.* 

" April 2. Leaving 'Ain Yebrud at 7.20, and cross- 
ing circuitously NN. E. its northern valley, I reached 
in half an hour a ridge ;f whence I saw the large foun- 
dations of a ruined fortress on a neighbouring hill, of 
which I could here learn no other name than el-Burj, 
but afterwards heard also the name of el-Burj 'Azzil. 
Descending the deep valley along its eastern base, I 
passed the ruins in twenty minutes ; and in ten more 
crossed the Wady el-Jib running under its northern 
base, and ascending a branch of it reached at 8.35, 'Ain 
Haramieyeh in a narrow but pleasant valley. Con- 
nected with this fountain is a large ruined reservoir, 
built with stones rudely bevelled. This could never 
have been the site of a town ; and I could only connect 
the work with the castle above mentioned, which was 
still in sight, bearing S. 33« W. 

** At 9.05 the path left the deeper branch of the Wady 
here coming down from the east ; and ascending north 
I passed in ten minutes the small village et-Tell on the 
left, and reached at 9.30 the watershed in an open 
country. Descending now gradually, I soon came to 
Wady Sinjil, east of the village ; and proceeded directly 
to Seilun (Shiloh), which I reached at 10.1 5. J The 
adjacent vallies were now green, and the situation plea- 
sant ; and I have since observed in turning over Jose- 
phus, that he says the tabernacle was pitched in Shiloh 
^because of the beauty of its situation.' || Passing up 
N.E. and N. through the valley in which are the ezca- 



• From 'Ain Yebriid, Kefr 'Ana^a ruin, bore N. 28'* E. Ar- 
itiehN. 86°W. - 
W. Bir Zeit N. 64*» 



nAtieh N. 86° W. DAiah N. 84° W. Jufna (direction) N. 68« 

' W, 'Aia Sinia K 28° W. UtAra N. 2So W. 



t Here Yebrud bore N. 5F W. 'AtAra N. 45° W. el-Buij 
N. 25° W. 

j: See the note of the same route^Bibl. Bes. III. pp. 82^ 83. — 
For Seiliin, see ibid. p. 85, sq* 

n Job, Ant V, 1. 19. 
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vated sepulchres and the fountain, I came in half an 
hour to a fine tract of table-land or ridge, on which lies 
the village Kuriyut five minutes towards the west. The 
place is small, with no very definite traces of antiquity.* 

^^ A leading inquiry with me on this route was for 
the site of Alezandrinum, one of Herod's celebrated for- 
tresses ; which, according to Josephus, was on a high 
hill and near Corese.t Assuming the identity of the lat- 
ter with this Tillage, I made a particular investigation 
in the vicinity ; but ascertained nothing which corre- 
sponded with the account. I then asked the inhabi* 
tants, if there was no tradition among them of an ancient 
fortress built on a neighbouring hill. They at once 
named the ruins I had passed more than two hours be- 
fore, which they called Burj ' Azzil, and said they knew 
of no more. As I could hear of no other remains, and 
was aware of no other ancient castle in this direction, 
it seems not improbable that this may prove to be Alex- 
andrinum. The identity did not occur to me in passing, 
or I could easily have examined it. Some traces of 
that fortress would be likely to exist, as it appears to 
have been twice rebuilt, j: The two sons oi Herod, 
after their mock trial at Beirut, were taken to Sebiis- 
tieh and strangled, and their bodies carried in the night 
to Alexandrinum.jl We should naturally perhaps look 
for it further to the north. 

« From Kuriyut I set off at 12.05, curving N.E. 
across the deep Wady Khiilil running west below the 

* The identity of this place with the Coreee (Kt^ituf of Jose- 
phus, is suggested Bibl. Res. III. p. 83. n. 3. — Here Sinjil bore 
S. 42** W. Abu el-'Anf S. 66* W. Sheikh SuUemAn el-FArsy, 
a commanding Wely, N. 21^^ W. The direction of 'Akrabeh 
was said to be exactly N.E. 

t Job. Antiq. XIV. 3. 4. ib. 5. 2. B. J. I. 6. 6. 

t Jos. Antiq. XIV. 6. 1. ib. 15. 4. B. J. I. 8. 2. ib. 16. 3.-- 
The suggestion in the text seems not improbable ; and the place 
is worthy of examination with reference to this very point. — Ed. 

li Joseph. Antiq. XVI. 1 1. 7. B. J. I. 27. 6, 
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place, and reached at 12,30 the opposite ridge.* De- 
scending now N. W. at one o'clock I come to the deep 
bed of Wady Ruraeh running west below the Tillage 
Telf it on the south ; and in five minutes more reached 
the opposite summit.f Leaving the village Kubalan 
on the right after five minutes, and descending N.N. W. 
steeply, I entered at 1.30 the broad basin of "Wady 
Yetma running S.W. J The course was now N. ascend- 
ing and passing some small ruins on the left, and brought 
me at 1.50 to the watershed. || From this the route 
again descended N.W. and at 2.10 struck and followed 
N. and N.W. the bed of Wady esh-Sha'ar, until it en- 
tered el-Miikhna, the large plain adjacent to Nabulus. 
I was opposite to Hawara at 2.45 ; having passed Bieta 
on the right and 'Ain Abus on the left. At 3.15, op- 
posite the white Wely Abu Isma'il, my path was a 
quarter of a mile E. of the direct road from 8injil. The 
two unite at the fountain in the valley of Nskbulus; 
mine entering the valley at its mouth along the bottom. 
" April Sd. — I ascended Mount G^rizim in company 
with several of the inhabitants, who were familiar with 
the country around, and gave me the names of all the 
villages in sight. I took my posidon near the S.E. 
comer, which commanded the view of the greatest num- 
ber. On the N.E. comer, at some distance from the 
principal foundations, were the ruins of a fortress, which 
I did not examine, but which they said was once im- 
portant. I took here my bearings, which are given in 
the note.§ 

* From this ridge, JAlAd bore S. 39* E. Kuriyut S. 40° W. 
Telf it N. 50* W. SuliemAn el-FArsy N. 28'' W. 

t From this summit, Kubalan (five minutes below) bore N. 5* 
E. Telf it due S. Kiiriyiit S. 2' W. SuUemAn d-FArsy N. 29" 
W. 

4: From Wady Yetma, Kiibal4n bore S. 39'> E. YAsAf N. 88° 
W. Yetma N. 85® W.— [Of this valley, Wady Yetma, we were 
unable to learn the name ; see Bibl. Res. III. p. 91, 92. — Ed. 

II From this point, Kiiiiy^t bore S. 7^ E. Suliem&n el-F&rsy 
N. 33° W. 

§ Bearings from Mount Gerizim, S. E. comer : Sitty Sak- 
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*< I examined the three sources from which N^hulus 
is supplied with water. The Nahr Kiirijun gushes 
out a copious stream in the upper part of the town, aud 
is covered with a large dome, with a descent to the 
water by steps. The Ras el-'Ain issues from a gap in 
the mountain, about a hundred rods S. from the west 
end of the city, and the water is conveyed from it by 
an aqueduct. Below this, just within the city, is 'Ain 
el-'Asal. These are all distinct. I was assured that there 
is no well within the town, as stated by Buckingham. 

" April 4th. Having secured a guide who was well 
acquainted with the country, I left Niabulus at half- 
past six o'clock, proceeding down the valley. At 7.40 
I reached the first gentle ascent towards Sebiistieh,* 
and at 8.20 came to the eminence which commands a 
view of that placet Half an hour more brought me 

miyeh, on the side of Mount Ebal, bore due N. (This is the Wely 
of a Muslim female saint, who is said to have come from Egypt, 
and now gives name to the mountain). Summit of Mount Ebal 
N. 60E. TAbAsN. 4PE. Burj el-F&ri'a N. 42« E. Jebel el- 
Beidan, with a ruined Muk&m, N. SSi" E. 'Azmut N. 58'' E. 
Deir el-Hatab N. 72^<> E. Salim N. 85° E. Beit Dejan S. 79^° 
E. Beit FArik S. 61'' E. Raujib S. 54° E. 'Awerta S. 9° E. 
Kefr Kullin (below) S. 5° E. KfibalAn S. P E. Haudela S. 3° 
W. YAsiif S. 21 i° W. KAzeh S. 22° W. HawAra, S. 24° W. 
(Beita, a large village, lies half an hour S. 65° E. from Hawftra, 
as I ascertained in passing between them). Lubban (1) S. 27^° 
W. Suleiman el-F^rsy (Wely) S. 55° W. JeU Arba'm (Wely) 
N. 86° W. Kuryet Hajja N. 81° W. 'Arak Siir N. 75° W- 
KAr N. 744° W. Kuryet Jit N. 74° W. Beit Sid N. 70° W. 
Sheikh 'Am^d, a Wely on the western ridge of Mount Ebal N. 
154° W. At the opening of the valley of Nabulus on the east, 
are two small villages, one on each side, not visible from my po- 
sition, Belat on the S. and Askar on Uie N. the latter a little 
more E. than the former. — (This is doubtless the Askar of Scholz 
and Berggren, a name which we did not hear ; see BibL Res. 
III. p. 103,n. 4.— Ed. 

* From this point, Zawata bore N. 88<' E. Beit Uzin S. 18 
E. Juneid S. 16° E. Beit Iba S. 5° W. Beit Sid N. 70^° W. 

t From this hill, Beit Uzin bore S. 23° E. Juneid S. 22^° E. 
Beit Iba, S. 17° E. Siirra S. 9^° W. Keism S. 33° W. Deir 
Sheraf S. 44° W. KAr S. 79° W. Kefr Lebad N. 58o W. Rd- 
min N. 54° W. 
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to the site ; and, after examining the remains, I ascended 
the summit west of the village, and from the highest 
point took the bearings given in the note.* 

" Setting off again at eleven o'clock, the road led by 
an amphitheatre sunk in the northern hill>side, with 
several columns standing in it. In half an hour I 
reached Burka ;t and at 11.55 the summit of the ridge 
above, near a small Wely.J After proceeding N.E. 
for ten minutes, there was the brow of a broad valley 
with several villages in sight. || I passed Fendekumieh 

* Bearings from Sebiistieh : Burka N. l^ E. 1Mb (a Wely 
above Burka, name doubtful), N. 19" £. Beit Imrin N. 61° £. 
Nakiirah S. 36" E. Juneid S. 19^° E. Siirra S. 3" W. Deir 
Sheraf S. 7° W. Keisin S. 15« W. Kuryet Jit S. 21° W. Kur 
S. 68° W. Sefarin S. 79° W. Kefr Lebad N. 72" W. lUmin 
N. 67*^ W. These bearings, as compared with those in the Bi- 
blicaJ Researches (III. p. 144, n. 3), require some explanation. 
Tul Keram, of which it is intimated in Kiepert's Memoir (p. 49) 
that the name may have been applied to a wrong place^ was not 
Tisible on the route. The guide here said it lay some distance 
N. W. The village you saw was evidently Sefarin. Neither was 
Beit Sid in sight. I had on the way observed it disappear be- 
yond a hill. The village you took for it appears to have been 
the KtiT of my guide ; which too another guide had pointed out 
to me from Gerizim. Your bearing of Kuryet Jit is probably 
a typographical error, and yet, if your position commanded 
\his place, it must also have commanded Keisin ; of which you 
here give no bearing. Juneid, I saw, on the top of a hill ; but 
Beit Iba, which is lower down, was cut off by an intervening 
ridge. I noted these variations on the spot. — (It is proper to 
say, that although our guide from Nabulus to Sebiistieh proved 
to be ignorant of the country, yet the villages in sight from Se- 
bustieh were pointed out and named to us by an inteUigent in- 
habitant of the village, and were noted down with care according 
to the information he gave. — Ed. 

t From Burka, Kuryet Jit bore S. 19° W. Sef&rm S. SB"" W. 

j From this ridge (the Wely Ibab five minutes distant bear- 
ing N. 63° E.) Sebiistieh bore due S. Keisin S. W W. 'At^ra 
N. 54° W. er-RAmeh N. 20^° W. 

II From this brow, 'Ajjeh bore N. 4^0 E. 'Anaza N. 25° E. 
Jebel esh-Sheikh N, 32^° E. Silet ed-Dahr (below) N. 67'' W. 
'Atara N. 63° W. Kefr Rd'y N. 25° W. er-Rameh N. 24° W. 
— Fahmeh was visible, but I did not notice it at the time. Kefr 
Rd'y is probably the <* Caphar Arab" of Maundrell ; and Sileh 
his «« Selee j» Maundr. March 23, 24. 
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at 12.15, leaving it a little on the right ; and in fifteen 
minutes more reached the bottom of the Wady, running 
W. with Jeba* at some distance on the right. Here I 
left the more direct road on the right, and crossing two 
or three swells in the valley, came at one o'clock to the 
village 'Ajjeh, situated like er-Rameh near it on a hill, 
and commanding a good view.* 

" Hence a course N.E. and verging northward 
brought me at 1.30 to the direct road which I had left, 
and which from this point led N.N.W. to the village 
'Arrabeh, not here in sight. Continuing my course, 
the country was now open, with round hills and broad 
vallies, both verdant. At 2.15 the course became N. 
by E. through a meadow-like tract, skirted by low 
hills ; and half an hour later, from a gentle swell, there 
was a view of some villages among them on its border. t 
In ten minutes more I passed the village Kiibatiyeh, 
with its large olive-grove at some distance on the right 
in a valley, on the east of the plain. My course gra- 
dually becoming E.N.E., brought me at four o'clock to 
the village Bvirkin at the extremity of the plain, in an 
olive plantation, with a valley on the north. From it 
I saw Kefr Kiid, about half an hour distant, in a valley 
in the opposite hills. J 

" April 5th. Leaving Biirkin at half-past six 
o'clock and crossing the valley, I proceeded N. and 
N.W. along Wady Rustiik until 7.05 ; when it turned 
N.E. into the great plain, having the vijlage Kefr 
Adan on its right hank. I ascended the other bank, 
N.W., and at 7.15, from a hill five minutes on the left 

* Bearings from 'Ajjeh : Jebel esh-Sheikh N. 34® E. 'Anaza 
S. 780E. Jeba'S. 260E. Fendekdmieh S. 4j° E. Ib&b (Wely) 
S. 20 W. Silet ed-Dahr (direction) S. 16° W. 'At^a S. 45° W. 
er-Bimeh S. 760 W. Kefr Ra'y (direction) N. 65« W. Fahmeh 
N. 24^0 W. 

+ From this point Jebel esh-Sheikh bore N. 34« E. Ibab 
(Weiy) S. 20]^o W. 'Arrabeh S. 67° W. Ya'bud N. 56^ W. 
Kufeireh N. 39« W. 

X From Biirkin, Jebel esh-Sheikh bore N. 28° E. Wezar 
N. 5Q0 E. 'Ar&neh N. 59o E. 'Arrabeh S. 49o W. Kefr KM 
N. 840 W. 
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of the road, had an extensiye view.* Continuing N. 
down a small Wady, I passed in ten minutes Yamon, 
in a small valley five minutes on the ieft ; and proceed- 
ing N.N.E., reached at eight o'clock the border of the 
Plain of Elsdraelon, with several of its villages in sight. t 
My course now lay N.N.W. along the western side of 
the plain ; and passing through the fine olive -grove of 
Sileh, a compact village on the left, with a large Dar, 
I arrived at 8.50 at the village of Ta'annuk, the ancient 
Taanach. This lies five minutes west of the road, on 
the south side of a small hill, with a summit of table- 
land. It is now a mean hamlet. There is a Wely 
here, evidently ancient, with sculptured door-stones, 
and the capital of a column lying on its floor, j: 

'^ Continuing hence on a like course, at 9.15 the 
small village Ezbuba lay half an hour on the right ; and 
in ten minutes more the village Salim, with its olive 
groves and mosk as far on the left.|| I was surprised 

♦ From this hill, Jebel esh-Sheikb bore N. 35o E. Jebel ed- 
DuhyN. 390E. Zer'in N. 490 E. Mukeibileh N. S7« E. We- 
zar N. 70<> E. 'Ar4neh N. SI® E. Kefr Addn, near, S. 89o E. 
el- B&rid S. 6 1 J* W. el-Miirlif 'a, a ruin, N. 37^° W. Sileh N. 
16« W. Ezbuba N. S® W. 

f From this point on the border of the plain, Jebel esh-Sheikh 
bore N. 35^° E. Jebel ed-Duhy N. 43jo E. Zer'in N. 58* E. 
Wezar N. 8I0 E. el-BArid S. 33o W. Yamdn S. 35° W. Sileh 
N. 52° W. Ta'annuk N. 36o W. EzbAba N. 1 !<> W. 

X Bearings from Ta'annuk : Jebel esh-Sheikh N. 37° E. Je- 
bel el-Tar (Tabor) N. 47° E. Jebel ed-Duhy N. 54Ao E. Zer'in 
N. 740 E. Kiimieh N. 79^° E. Wezar S. 87o E. Mukeibileh 
S. 79° E. 'Araneh S. 76o E. Jenin S. 44« E.--Fromthe sum- 
mit, five minutes N.N.W. of the above point, Ezbuba bore N. 16^ 
E. Sileh S. 220 E. SaUm N. 33o W. The direction of Urn el- 
Fam was pointed out ; but it was not in sight. — See Bibl. Res. 
in. p. 156. 

II Mr Wolcott writes as follows : ^ The allusion to ' the olive 
groves' around el-Lejjun (Bibl. Res. III. p. 178), and your si- 
lence respecting the place named to me as Salim, led me to think 
that the two were confounded by your guide ; and such was pro- 
bably the case. Your description of the appearance of el-Lejjun 
as seen from Zer'in (ib. p. 167) which I afterwards observed, is 
so correct, as to lead me to beheve,that from that point you saw 
the true site.** 
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not to find this place among your bearings, and saw 
that it corresponds to your description of el-Lejjun as 
seen at a distance.* But it did not occur to me, until 
arriving at the latter place, that your guide had pro- 
bably confounded the two places and misled you.t At 
9.40 the small village Zelafa lay half an hour on the 
left, in the small Wady Sit, with running water not 
perennial. At half-past ten o'clock I came to the Nahr 
Lejjun, a stream now five or six feet wide, which feeds 
three or four mills. Looking up the valley on the left, 
I saw the large ruined Khan ten minutes distant, lying 
alone, without a tree or the appearance of a habitation 
around it. 

^' Here on the bank of the rivulet I paused, recol- 
lecting that the spot, now so solitary and silent, was 
an ancient and memorable battle-field. The discom- 
fiture of Sisera, commemorated in the Song of Deborah 
and Barak, occurred ^ in Taauach by the waters of 
Megiddo.' Aud it was here, ^ in the valley of Megiddo,' 
that the hopes of Judah were prostrated by the defeat 
and death of king Josiah.} 

*' Ascending the brook, which soon bends N. W. hav- 
ing the Khan on its south side, I discovered unexpec- 
tedly on a small eminence on the opposite side, north 
of the Khan, the remains of the ancient Legio. Among 
the rubbish are the foundations of two or three build- 
ings, with limestone columns mostly worn away; and 
of another with polished granite columns still remain- 
ing, of which I counted eight or ten, and others of lime- 
stone among them. The finest structure appears to 
have been in the S.W. comer of the ruins, by the side 
of the brook. Among its foundations are two marble 

♦ Bibl. Res. III. p. 178. 

i* Yet our guide across the plain of Esdraelon was an eld in- 
haitant of Jenin ; while also at Zer'in, S61am, and Nazareth, el- 
Lejjin with the other villages was pointed out to us, at the two 
former places by some of the principal inhabitants, and by our 
inteUigent friend Abu Nasir. — Ed. 

X For the proofs of the identity of el-LejjAn (Legio) with the 
ancient Megiddo, see Bibl. Res. III. pp. 177-180. — £d. 
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columns with Corinthian capitals, and several of granite. 
A gateway with a pointed arch is yet standing, — a 
portion of some modem huilding constructed out of the 
ruins of the old, with the various columns indiscri- 
minately mingled. A small bridge is thrown over the 
stream, which I crossed and examined the mined Khan. 
It is Saracenic, and consists of a large quadrangle with 
an open court ; each of the sides resting on six or eight 
arches. On the side over the entrance is a tower, 
ascended by steps within, and now about forty feet 
high, from the top of which I took my bearings.* 

" Setting off again from el-Lejjun at a quarter past 
twelve o'clock, on a course N.N.E., in half an hour I 
came to the small fountain, 'Ain Eruz, in the path ; and 
crossing the great plain N.E., had the small village Tell 
Thureh in sight on the left. At half-past one o'clock 
my path separated from the direct road to Nazareth, 
leaving it on the right ; and brought me at 1.55 to the 
Nahr el-Mukiitta', which I crossed in three feet of 
water. The people in Biirkin had expressed doubts 
whether I should be able to proceed by the way of 
el-Lejjun, on account of the depth of the streams that 
I should have to ford, showing that they overflow during 
the rains. My course was now about N., and passing 
an Arab encampment, I left at 2.80 the direct road to 
Ukhneifis on the right, and came at three o'clock to 
Jebata.t This is a small but apparently ancient vil- 
lage, lying on a mound detached from the hill country, 
and forming a fine swell in the plain, j: I now crossed 

* From Khan el-LejjAn, Jebel et Tiir (Tabor) bore N. 63* E. 
Jebel ed-Diihy N. 784<» E. Zer»i» S. 77° E. N&ria S. 70« E. 
Wezap S. 67® E. Salim S. 22o E. Zelafa S. 7® E.— (This Khan 
is one of the many built along the great caravan road between 
Damascus and Egypt, now mostly in ruins. See Bibl. Res. III. 
p. 362, 363.— Ed. 

+ The ancient Gahatka of Eusebius and Jerome ; Bibl. Res. 
III. p. 201. From the bearings which follow, it will be seen 
that is placed much too far E. on our map ; although copied 
from Jacotin. — Ed. 

t From Jebata, Jebel ed-D&hy bore S. 57^ E. Ukhneifis S^ 
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the broad and gentle "Wady between it and Ukhneifis, 
another ancient site in ruins, connected with the hill 
country by a ridge.* Hence I proceeded to Yafa, pass^ 
ing on my way el-Mujeidil ; opposite to which, across 
a yalley, are the ruins of Malul, and among them those 
of a building said by my guide to be a church.t 

« The present Tillage of Yafa lies a little N.E. of 
the summit of the hill, which is naturally a strong posi- 
tion. It is unquestionably the Japha of Josephus.f It 
is said by him to hare been protected by a double wall ; 
and the foundations of those, or certainly of one of 
them, now forming a terrace-wall, remain and are visible 
from a distance. There is a Wely on the hill, from 
which I had one of my finest views of the great Plain. || 

"My hopes were now strongly excited of finding 
Jotapata, a large and strongly fortified city, which, 
according to Josephus, lay not mr from Japha.§ There 
is no spot 'mentioned by that author, which it seems 
more an object to identify. It was in this place that 
he made his last stand as the leader of his countrymen, 
and was taken prisoner by Yespasian. He describes 
its position with singular minuteness, — surrounded by 
higher mountains, and immediately by deep precipitous 
Tallies on all but its northern side, which was pro- 

3IO E. Iskander (Wely) S. 22<> W. TeU Thftreh S. 70o W. 
'Asifa N. 630 W. 

♦ From Ukhneifis, Jebel ed-Diihy bore 6O40 E. FWeh S. Ulo 
E» 'Afuleh S. SSo E. Nfiris S, 36^ E. Zer'inS. 33°E. Jenin 
S. 11° E. Iskander (Wely) S. 26^° W. TeU ThOreh S. 87i W. 
*A8ifia N. 68° W. 

+ From el-Mujeidil, MalCQ bore N. 5*^ W. Ten minuteB pre- 
viously, MalAl bore N. 1° E. UUmeifia S. 62° W. Jebata N. 
87^ W. 

X See Bibl. Res. III. p. 200. 

II Bearings from the Wely : Y&fa, five minutes distant, N.E. 
Jebel et-TAr S. 83° E. Nein S. 66° E. Endih? S. 414° E. Je- 
bel ed-Dflhy S. 36'' E. NAris S. IS'' E. Wezar S. 174° E. 
Zer'in S. 124'* E. FWeh S. 12° E. *Af(aeh S. 2° E. Jenin S. 
1" W. Sileh S. ir W. Ta'annak S. 224° W. Urn el-Fahm 
S. 38° W. 

§ Joseph. B. J. III. c. 7, 8. Especially ib. III. 7. 7, 31. 
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tected by a strong wall. It was here that the siege 
was poshed, the details of which and of the capture are 
also given. Forty thousand of the Jews are said to 
have perished in the storm. The Roman army encamped 
on a small hill on the north, and reached the spot by 
a forced day's march from Gadara, having previously 
opened a road through the mountains. Josephus had 
entered the place in the preceding night from Tiberias. 
Its features are so marked, that it doubtless could be 
easily recognized. But it appears wholly to have 
escaped modem observation. I had not time to spend 
a day in search of it, but made it a constant object of 
inquiry on the road, and visited, at some inconvenience, 
every spot of which I heard any description that corre- 
sponded, yet without lighting upon the slightest trace 
of it. I regard it as one of the most interesting sites, 
not mentioned in the Scriptures, yet to be recovered in 
Palestine. 

^' I spent the night in Nazareth, at the house of Abu 
Nasir. Uis youngest daughter, mentioned in the 
Researches, is now the teacher of a small school, — an 
interesting anomaly in Palestine.* 

^^ April 6th. From Nazareth I ascended Mount 
Tabor. On my course afterwards from Khan et-Tujjar, 
Kefr Sabt lay at a little distance on the right, and 
Lubieh further on the left. I passed two wells, with a 
few foundations, perhaps of a Kh&n, near; and half 
an hour later had Khurbet Bessiim at some distance on 
the right. In another half hour I came in sight of 
Tiberias; and descending the declivity, reached the 
town at five o'clock. 

''April 1th, I left Tiberias at half-past six o'clock, 
proceeding along the lake, and at 7.40 passed el-Mejdel. 
The tract Ghuweir beyond is so palpably the Genne- 
sareth of Josephus, that I could not avoid the impres- 
sion, that the copious stream which issues upon its 

* See the account of the schools founded by Abu Nasir^ and of 
this daughter, Bibl. Res. III. pp. 192, 193. 
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centre from Wady er-Rubiidiyeb was the fountain 
Caphamaum of his narrative. This is the main source 
of irrigation to the plain or meadow, as that evidently 
was ; and from its size would be more likely than any 
other to contain fish, and be regarded as the vein of a 
river. I made many inquiries here for an ancient site, 
and heard uniformly of but one, Khiirbet Rubudiyeh, 
which I was told lay in the Wady near the fountain 
head, an hour from Abu Shusheh. I had not time to 
visit it ; and we should not look for Capernaum at such 
a distance from the shore.* 

" At 8.20, I entered and ascended Wady el-Amud 
on a course W. There was now water running in it. 
Leaving the main branch soon on the right, I kept on 
N.W., and at nine o'clock bore N., passing in ten 
minutes the small village Yakuk, lying five minutes 
distant on the left. This name I find in your Lists, 
and its identity with the Hukkok of Naphtali sug- 
gested, which seems very probable. Hence the way 
led E. and N.E., crossing at 9.30 a deep Wady, and 
then continuing N. At ten o'clock I crossed another 
Wady, with the Kul'at Shuny on an eminence at the 
right, on its south bank. Soon afterwards the road 
passed for a time along the west bank of Wady Khab, 
which receives the two last named, and had running 
water in its bed. I reached Safed at twelve o*clock.t 

" Setting off again at two o'clock, and winding down 
into the western valley, after fifteen minutes 'Ain ez- 

* Josephus speaks of a fountain Caphamaum, and not of a 
stream flowing across the plain. Two very large fountains exist 
in the plain itself ; one, the Round Fountain in the S.W. part ; 
and another, 'Ain et-Tin in the N.E. comer ; Bibl. Res. III. 
pp. 283, 287. I have there given my reasons for supposing, 
that the latter is the fountain, intended by Josephus ; and that 
the adjacent traces of ruins mark the site of the ancient Caper- 
naum ; ibid. pp. 2d&-294. — Ed. 

+ From the caatle of Safed, Jebel et-T(3ff bore S. 234° W. 
Semft'y S. 80'' W. Meir6n N. 68° W. Sa'sa' N. 48'' W. Tell 
el-Jish N. 294° W. Kadita was in sight, but I did not at the 
time observe it. 
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Zeitun and Biria were on mj right, in small parallel 
Wadjs.* At 8.10, the road passed under Kadita on 
the left, in the fork of the Wady which runs west of 
Safed ; and at 3^ o'clock I came to Birket el- Jish, the 
extinct crater of a volcano, now filled with water. f As 
I went on, Ras el-Ahmar and Teitebeh were in sight 
on the right ; at four o'clock I passed under el-Jish on 
the left; and at 5.25 reached the border of Belad 
Besharah, the village Farah lying at some distance on 
the right. I Twenty minutes later I passed the sar- 
cophagus and remains near Yaron, said to be those of 
a convent ; and at seven o'clock arrived at Bint Jebeil, 
where I lodged in the Medafeh of the Sheik. From a 
hill twenty minutes distant, I had my first view of 
Kiirat esh-Shukif. This was near to the small vilage 
ofMar6n.|| 

" April Sth, Setting off from Bint Jebeil at seven 
o'clock on a course N. the way led me in fifteen mi- 
nutes across a small hill with the village 'Amata lying 
at its eastern base, fifteen minutes on the right. Half 
an hour more brought me to the Wady Kiinin running 
£. and having the village of the same name on its 
southern side, also fifteen minutes on the right. At 

* 'Ain ez-Zeitiin was five minutes distant N. 40° E. and Bira 
about as far beyond in a similar Wady or depression. 

+ From Birket el-Jish, RAs el-Ahmar bore N. ISi** E. Jebel 
esh-Sheikh N. 36« £. Teitebeh N. W E. Jebel Hauran S. 85° 
E. Kadita S. 47° E. Castle of Safed S. 38"» E. Sa'sa' N. 74° 
W. Tell el-Jish N. 41° W. — See the account of this crater> 
Bibl. Res. III. p. 367. 

t From this point, Jebel Haur&n bore 68° E. B&b el-Ahmar 
S. AS^o E. Tell el-Jish S. 15° E. Y&rdn N 68<' W. 

II From this hill, Bint Jebeil bearing N. 33° W. twenty mi- 
nutes distant, the Kiirat esh-Shukif bore N. 25*" E. Jebel esh- 
Sheikh, north summit, N. 54° E. Jebel Haur&n S. 62° E. R^ 
el-Ahmar S. 11° E. MAr6n ten minutes distant S. 28° W. Beit 
Tahftn N. 154° W. Tibnin N. llj" W. A vinage,name un- 
known, bore S. 19° E. and another N. 754® W. — (It hence ap- 
pears that the M&r6n laid down on the map over against YArdn, 
18 probably an error. If so, a wrong name was doubtless given 
to us in passing.^ — Ed. 
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eight o'clock there was a ridge, with Beit Tahun ten 
minutes on the left.* The way now descended and fol- 
lowed Wady Tibnin, somewhat winding ; and bearing 
more N.N.E., at 8.45, I passed Tibnin and the castle, 
lying half an hour on the left.t At nine o'clock my 
course became again N. and in five minutes I passed 
below the ruins of Safed el-Butti'a on the right. At 
9.15 "Wady Tibnin turned W. and I entered the head 
of Wady Hajeir and followed its bed for nearly four 
hours, seeing but little of the surrounding country. 
At 9.55 the course being then N.N.W. the village 
Suwelny was seen through a gap bearing N.N.E. and 
in ten minutes more the village Khiirbet Salim was on 
the high bank on the left. At 10.15 the course was 
again N. but winding and verging E. and at 1 1.30 I 
came to some fountains forming a stream, which lower 
down turns several mills. At length at one o'clock I 
reached the mouth of Wady Hajeir in the Nahr Litany, 
near the Jisr Kak&iyeh, which I crossed. 

" The village K4kaiyeh lies on the hill-side north of 
the bridge ; and Yarun on a ridge at some distance 
west. I now reached by a circuitous path, at 2.10, a 
summit twenty minutes beyond Kakaiyeh, from which 
I had a -wide view. J The road now descended gra- 
dually N.W., aud at 2.25 the compact village Atshith 
lay half an hour on the right ; and in ten minutes more 
el-Kusaibeh a quarter of an hour on the left. At 3.05, 
from a ridge five minutes from Bereik'a, many villages 
were in sight. || I reached at 3^ o'clock the bed of the 

♦ From this point, Safed el-Buti'a (ruin) bore N. 10' E. 
Kiil'at esh-Shiikif N. 33^° E. Jebel Haur^ S. 55i° E. Beit 
Tah{in,near, S. 81" W. Tibnin N. 17" W. 

t The castle of Tibnin is the Toron of the crusaders, a cele- 
brated fortress. See Bibl. Res. III. p. 377 sq. — Ed. 

t From this sommit, K&k&iyeh (near) bore S. 60" E. Hiinin 
S.54"E. Suweiny S. 38" E. Jisr KikAiyeh S. 36® E. Belida 
S. 31 " E. YkriHn S. 12" E. Zerarieh N. 86" W. el-Kusaibeh 
N. 600W. Bereik'a N. 53" W. 

. II From this point, Bereik'a (near) bearing N. 84*" E. D(iweir 
bore N. 34^" £. Sh&rkiyeh N. 39^" E. Jebel esh-Sheikh N. 
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large Wady Zerarieh with a brook flowing W., and in 
half an honr more a snmmit, with Kiirat Meis lying 
fifteen minutes on the left. This is a large pile, cover- 
ing an eminence ; and the foundations of its northern 
side appeared at this distance to have been the original 
rock hewn to a square face. 

'^ Passing now over rocky slopes, I came at 4.45 to 
the Tillage Nasar on a high elevation. This is the resi- 
dence of a family of Metkwileh Sheikhs ; and from its 
position commands an extensive prospect. The whole 
of Belad esh-Shiikif lay spread out like a map around ; 
and a large part of Belad Besharah was also in sight. 
The snowy sides of Jebel esh-Sheikh and Jebel Siinnin 
were bright with the setting sun, though the distant 
summit of the latter was concealed in a cloud. Kiirat 
esh-Skiikif presented from this spot an imposing appear- 
ance.* The Kul'at Meis was perhaps also a fortress of 
the crusaders ; but I have not the means of identifying 
it with any historical notice. t 

^* April 9th, I left Nasar at 6.10, crossing an un- 
even tract with small rivulets running W., and at 7.15 
reached a summit with a few villages in sight, j: Cross- 

85" E. Hunin S. 54° E. el-Kusaibeh S. 49" E. Kefr Sip S. 
43" W. HallAsleh (?) S. 58" W. Zerarieh N. 83" W. KtiPat 
Meia N. 53" W. NasAr N. 26" W. Shilb'41 N. 90" W. 

* Kiirat esh-Shiikif is the celebrated fortress called by the 
crusaders Belfort or Beaufort See Bibl. Res. III. p. 380 sq. — 
Ed. 

f Bearings from Nas&r : el-Kusasaniyeh N. 13" E. Kharti^m 
N. 34" E. Sinieh (ten minutes) N. 41" E. el-Kuthariyeh N. 
42" E. Humein (I) N. 63^" E. Shilb'al N. 81" E. Shfirkiyeh 
N. 89° E. Jebel esh-Sheikh due E. Demi^l S. 73^" E. Jib- 
shith S. etf" K Kul'at esh-Shiikif S. 65" E. el-Kusaibeh S. 
344" E. Kefr Sir S. 321" E. Bereik'a S. 3P E. Sirel-Ghfir- 
biyeh S. 24« E. Kul'at Meis S. 3" W. Zerariah S. 39" W. 
Rezieh S. 54" W. Seirieh N. 71" W. 'Ansariyeh N. 54** W. 
LAbreh N. 40" W. el-Leksekiyeh N. 37° W. Siirafend N- 27° 
W. KttrSyeh N. 22° W. B4bli.veh N. 8° W. Some villa^s in 
Bel&d Besh&rah were in sight, the names of which I could not 
learn. 

4: Here el-Kusasan!yeh bore N. 67° E. Nas&r S. 3° E. Ktt- 
rtyeh N. 45° W. B&bliyeh N. 1° W. 
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ing the valley I came oat at 7.45 upon the opposite 
ridge, affording a wider prospect.* The road now 
descended into the Wady Ukhhiyeh, which soon col- 
lects a stream ; and followed it to its month with the 
little hamlet of the same name on the plain, five minutes 
east of the great road along the sea-coast, t This 
Wady is the * water-course from the mountains, nearly 
dry,' mentioned in the Researches.^ I passed succes- 
sively the other ohjects there named, and reached Sidon 
at llf o'clock; but made no further topographical 
observations. 

^^ As I approached the place, I observed the inhabi- 
tants collected on the terraces and adjacent heights ; and 
soon met the Turkish army descending from the moun- 
tain with their artillery, and the Druze Sheiks in their 
train as captives. They were embarked on board of a 
Turkish steamer ; and as I passed along the beach and 
looked at their prison-ship, and then up the valley to 
the seat of their power, where we spent the last sum- 
mer with them and received their civilities, I felt that 
they had met one of those terrible political reverses, of 
which the whole land has beheld so many, and seems 
destined to suffer yet more." 



VIi: TO BA'aLBEK and the cedars of LEBANON. 

In his letter dated Oct. 1st, 1842, Mr Wolcott writes, 
that he had recently made an excursion with two of his 
fellow missionaries to Ba'albek and the' Cedars. Their 
route being the great thoroughfare of traveUers, they 
took with them no instruments ; a circumstance which 
Mr W. regrets, because they found several places upon 
the mountain not correctly laid down on our map.|| 

* Erom this pointy Bfibliyeh bore N. 43° E. Khart^ S. ST"" 
E. Nas&r S. I2<» E. el-Leksekiyeh N. 724° W. Silrafend N. 
38" W. 

t Here Sidon bore N 32** E. 

t BibL Res. III. p. 414. 

II Our map of Mount Lebanon was constructed from the manu- 
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The following remarks have an importance apart from 
their general interest : — 

" Ba'albeky Sfc. *' Much as we had heard and read 
of Ba'albek, our expectations were quite exceeded. It 
is impossible indeed that any description should do jus- 
tice to the magnificent pile. We had with us the notes 
of tourists, who had sketched the plan of the ruins ; 
with the aid of which we soon comprehended the origi- 
nal design, and admired the genius of the architect who 
conceived it. The combination of majesty and beauty, 
the infinite richness of its parts, and the grandeur of 
the whole even in its desolation, as viewed from various 
points, and impressively by moonlight, filled us with 
wonder. It has been repeatedly described, with more 
or less of technical precision, by travellers early and 
recent ; and I have no occasion nor disposition to repeat 
the attempt. I have adverted to the subject mainly for 
the purpose of calling your attention to a feature, which 
deserves perhaps more consideration than it has re- 
ceived. 

" Among the rains are found large, smooth, bevelled 
stones, as old perhaps as those in Palestine, which with 
so much apparent reason you considered a relic of Jew- 
ish architecture,* and whose age is] therefore an inte- 
resting subject of inquiry. The grand platform, which 
is about a thousand feet long by three hundred feet 
broad, includes the remains of two temples ; of which 
the larger seems never to have been completed,* and the 
smaller (small only relatively) had received the last 
finish. There is no doubt, I suppose, that these were 
Roman. This whole area was afterwards converted in- 
to a fortress, with towers and parapets, by the Sara- 
cens. Doors and porticos were walled up, and the 
unfinished walls were carried higher. The huge blocks 
of which you have read in the western wall, were the 

script maps of Prof. Ehrenberg and the Rev. Mr Bird. Those 
of the latter were more minute and exact than that of the for- 
mer, especially in the position and names of places. — Ed. 

* Bibl. Res, I. pp. 423 424, 
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last course which was laid of the original work on that 
side. The similar block in the quarry, which can be 
measured, — sixty-eight feet long by fifteen feet square, 
••^-would hare faced another side, and the place is 
obvious where it was designed to rest, contiguous to its 
fellow monsters. With a clear idea of the plan, it is 
easy to distinguish, throughout the pile, the original 
work from the modem additions. 

" Now it is an interesting fact, that the bevelled 
stones are nowhere found in the Roman work. No- 
thing which exists as a part of its original design, has 
a trace in it of this peculiar architecture. These stones 
have been built into the massive Saracenic walls, inter- 
mingled with other stones and with immense pedestals 
and capitals taken from the temple ruins. There is 
one wall, within the foundations of the outer wall of the 
great temple, in which they are laid regularly as if in 
their original position. Now as no one will be likely 
to attribute this architecture to a later age than that of 
the emperors to whom these immense temples are com- 
monly ascribed, it seems a natural inference that they 
belong to an earlier period, and that the Saracens made 
use of the ruins of a previous structure.* 

'^ I had heard of similar architecture at Jebeil, the 
ancient Gebal, on the coast ; and we took that place on 
our route. We found there an old castle, built with 
stones of the same description, with claims perhaps to 
as high an antiquity as those of the tower of Hip- 
picus.f 

* Ba'albek is the ancient Heliopolis of Syria, so called from 
the worship of the sun. It enjoyed the rights of a Roman 
colony. See Celarius Not. Orh. II. pp. 370, 371. It seems not 
to be mentioned in Scripture, unless perhaps it may be the 
r2^ /iyp2I ^<>^^ of Awn (or of the idol) Am. i. 5 ; this name 

Avon (Vi\i^\ being also sometimes applied instead of On (]^2^) 

to the Egyptian Heliopolis, e. g. £z. xxx. 17. — Ed. 

t In Ezek. xxvii. 9, and 1 Kings v. 18 (32), the inhabitants 
of Gebal are spoken of as builders ; they also assisted the build- 
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AntiquitMS» The route of the travellers from Ba'al- 
bek to the coast was first to the cedars ; and thence hj 
the most feasihle route to el-Batrun, the ancient Botrys, 
passing through the villages of Bsherrah, Hasron, el- 
Hadith, Kesba, Amyun, and by Kiirat Museilihah on 
the shore, all which are marked on the map. The letter 
proceeds as follows : 

^^ Near the village of Kesba, my companions visited 
the ruined temples of Naiis or Namus, described by 
Burckhardt,* which bear a general resemblance to those 
in Ba'albek. Of the same class, though inferior, are 
the remains of Deir el-Kulah on the mountain near 
Beirut, which I have recently examined. t There 
would seem to be little question that they were all 
built by the Romans, and dedicated to their pagan 
deities. 

" At Jebeil we found a large number of granite 
columns, some of them the red Egyptian, built into 
the. modem walls or lying upon the ground. At the 
Nahr el-Kelb we noticed the famous tablets on the 
rock, with Roman and more ancient sculptures ; and, 
at the summit of the road cut by the emperor Anto- 
ninus, a pedestal, and near it a prostrate column with 
a Latin inscription, which seems not to have been no- 
ticed by travellers. Between this place and Beirut are 
traces of the Roman paved road, but less marked than 
the remains of similar pavement between the latter 
place and Sidon. The modem quay of Beirut, you 
remember, is constructed of the columns of it49 ancient 
edifices ; of which others remain by their original sites. 
These columns, wherever found in the country, both 
marble and granite, were imported from abroad ; and 
the number and extent of the remains in which I have 
met with them, though but a small portion of those in 
existence, have much impressed me with the colossal 
greatness of the empire, which multiplied such menu- 

ers of Solomon and Hiram. This architecture therefore may 
easily have been adopted from the Jews. — Ed. 

♦ Travels in Syria^ p.l73. + See Bibl Res. III. p. 441. 
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ments of its power and skill in a single and distant 
province. 

The Cedars, — " We visited the celebrated grove of 
cedars, near the summit of Lebanon. The patriarchs, 
of which there about a dozen, formed each by the union 
of three or four trunks, are remarkable only for their im- 
mense size and venerable age. Of the growth which 
has shot up around them, consisting of about three hun- 
dred single trees, some of which are very large, there 
are many that would be admired in any place for their 
beauty. Their straight stem and spreading branches, 
and the graceful symmetry of the whole, fairly entitle 
them to the appellation : ' the glory of Lebanon.'* The 
cones, .beautifully pendant from the bottom of the 
branches, and of which we plucked a number green, 
exude a kind of balsam, highly fragrant, and which 
fully explains ' the smell of Lebanon.'t 

" The existence of this clump here, a remnant of the 
primeval forest, seems to be owing to the race not hav- 
ing been wholly eradicated from the spot, and new ge- 
nerations having sprung up from the seeds. The loca- 
lity does not appear particularly favourable for them ; 
and their flourishing condition here is an evidence that 
they would grow over all the mountain." j; 



CONCLUSION. 

Such is the amount of information on the geography 
and antiquities of Palestine, which I am enabled to pre- 
sent to the reader, up to the present time ;— certainly 
no mean ingathering for a single year, and that too from 
a friend before unknown to me, but whom I cordially 
welcome as a fellow-labourer in this interesting field. I 

*Is.lx. 13. +Cant.iv. II. 

X See Bibl. Res. III. p. 440. It appears from the statements 
there given, especially that of Prof. Ehrenberg, that the cedars 
are still found growing abundantly on the more northern parts 
of Lebanon. — Ed. 
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look forward also to the time, when the Rev. E. Smith 
will be able to make further investigations in parts of 
the country not visited by us ; and this work become 
the medium through which his observations may be laid 
before the public. 

In justice to Mr Wolcott, it may not be improper to 
introduce here the following extract from one of his let- 
ters to me, dated Beirut, July 5. 1842. 

" Permit me to say, that I went to Jerusalem last 
winter without the remotest thought of being a gleaner 
in a field which had been swept by your sickle. All 
that I purposed, and most that I did, was to make those 
personal observations which came within my range, and 
would secure to me the fullest benefit of your own re- 
marks. I had always a fondness for antiquities ; and my 
studies have naturally awakened the highest interest in 
those which are sacred and biblical. The inquiries sug- 
gested by your work drew me into congenial pursuits ; 
and some of the results being unexpectedly interesting 
to myself, I naturally communicated them to Mr Smith. 
In this way I drew up for him the four documents, 
which he has transmitted to you. 

" When I tell you, that the only copy of your Re- 
searches to which I had access during my investiga- 
tions, belonged to a friend ; and that I had but an occa- 
sional and often furtive use of it ; you will give me the 
credit of having made a diligent improvement of my op- 
portunities. You will not, I trust, discover many mis- 
takes ; none certainly which an extreme vigilance on 
my part could have guarded against. In every estimate, 
particularly, I kept on the safe side. The compjiss I 
used was constructed for taking bearings, and traversed 
finely. I might have taken the bearings to the quar- 
ter of a degree ; but thought it here a needless refine- 
ment. 
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ENGLISH LEXICON of the New Testament, 8vo. price 158. , 

* * The cheape&t and most accurate edition of the best Lexicon of tne 

New Testament. 

*' This edition by Messrs. Negris and Dancan, we venture to assert, is 
he MOST ACCURATE edition of a Lexicon which is any where to be met witn. 
In this respect it much excels even the original." — Church Review. 

" The present edition by Messrs. Negris and Duncan may be pro- 
nounced as, in all respects, the bkst of this invaluable Lexicon of the New 
Testament." — Orthodox Presbyterian. 

'* The Edinburgh edition is corrected with an exquisite care by two dis> 
tiuguished scholars, whose names are mentioned. The publfeher, Mr 
Ciark, to whose zealous, liberal, and disinterested exertions biblical know- 
ledge is deeply indebted, has stated that several thousand errors have 
been detected, many of them of vital importance, and that Mr. Duncan nas 
made many corrections and additions, which are distinguished by being m 
brackets. It cannot be doubted, therefore, that on a comparison of toe 
two editions, he (Dr. Robinson) would give his suffrage in favour of Mr 
Clark's.** — Eclectic Review. 

** In justice to the editor and publisher of the Edinburgh edition, we 
must state, it is as beautifully as it is correctly printed. The Greek por- 
tion has been carefully revised by Mr. Negris, a native of Greece, and one ot 
the most learned Hellenists of the present day, who has distinguished him- 
lelf by his very accurate editions of the works of Herodotus and Pindar 
ami portions of the writings of Demosthenes, iBschenes and Xenophon , 
and the revision of the Hebrew parts of Dr. Robinson's Lexicon has been 
undertaken by the Rev. John Duncan, who has made many additions wfaico 
are printed between brackets [J. British students are deeply indebted for 
their indefatigable exertions to present Dr. Robinson's valuable work to 
(hem, in a form which unites reasonableness of price, with correctness and 
oeauty of typographical execution." — Christian Remembrancer. 

** Another edition of the same work is now issued in Edinburgh, an( 
from a press which has already supplied many iroportsunt publications on 
the subject of Biblical Literature. It is very elegantly printed; and, so fai 
as we are able to judge from a cursory examination, is also, in point of ac- 
curacy, fully worthy of its respectable editors. 

** Upon the whole we may justly pronounce this to be a beautiful, correct, 
ana amended reprint of Dr. Robinson's work." — Methodist Magazine. 

** Dr. Robinson regretted that it (Bloomfield's edition) had not been given 
to the British public, as he had given it to the American, but that alterations 
were made which were opposed to his wishes and judgment. 

** The present edition, for which we are indebted to the spirited publisher 
of the Biblical Cabinet, has been revised by two gentlemen of great emi- 
nence (Messrs. Negris and Duncan) who have confined themselves to the 
appropriate work of editors. 

** We prefer this edition to any other that has yet appeared. The typo- 
graphy is beautiful ; and considering the extent of the work, and the ex- 
pense of Greek and Hebrew printing, the price is remarkably low. 

** We regard this Lexicon as a vs^uable addition to philological science * 
ana on the whole, the best Lexicon upon the New Testament which a 
student couid purchase." — Baptist Magazine. 

JVeg^ris* Gt^reefe Classics, 

with notes, various readings, and emendations. 
I. The Medea of Knripedes, foolscap 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
II. The l^hiioctetes of Sophocles, foolscap 8vo. price 2s. fid. 
U.^ The Prometheus Chained of ^Cschvlus, foolscap 8vo price 2s 6^. 
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"^ Clark's list or mew pcbligatioks, edutburoh* V 
^ ^ 

«^ BXBIilCAIi CRITICISM AND EXPOSITION. «^ 
^ ^ 

^ Interpretation of New Testaments ^ 

^ Vol. I. & IV.— Ernesti's Principles of Biblical Inter- '^ 

^ pretation, translated from the original bv the Rev. Char- «& 

T les H. Terrot» A, M., late Fellow of Trinity College, X 

*^Xainbrid|afe. 2 vols, 128. bound in cloth. *▼* 

«^ " If the reader should be desirous of seeing the style of the ^A* 

T Kew Testament fully and satisfactorily handled, I refer him jt^ 

«^ to ^naoaU.— Archbishop Magu. *^ 

4* Philological Tracts* •^ 

•$• Vols. II. & IX Philological Tracts, illustrative of the •$• 

^ Old and New Testaments ; containing, 1. Dr. Pfann- «^ 

J. koucbe on the lianguage of Palestine in the age of Christ ^ 

**• and the Apostles; 2. Prof. Planck on the Greek Diction ^ 

•^ of the New Testament ; 3. Dr. Tholuck on the Impor- *$* 

^ tance of the Study of the Old Testament ; 4. Dr. Beck- A, 

* haus on the Interpretation of the Tropical Language of ^ 

*v* the New Testament ; 6. Prof. Storr*s Dissertation on ^ 

•$» the meaning of the " Kingdom of Heaven" — 6. On the v 

^ Parables of Chri8t~7.0n the word nAHPnMA; 8. Prof. ^ 

j^ Hengstenl)erg on the Interpretation of Isaiah, chap. lii. jt 

•^ 12, liii., 2 vols. 12s. bd. in cloth. V 

•?• ** There is in the tracts which compose these volumes, a *v^ 

^A^ mass of sacred erudition, a depth of Judgment, a comprehen. «^ 

^^ sive and reach of understanding, which, we regret to be ob- jf 

4& liffed to say, are contributed by a society of men, amongst «^ 

T^ whom, in vain, we look for an Englishman— Afon(A2y Rwiew. jl 

•^ Greek Ssrnonyms of New Testament* ^ 

^ Vols. III. & XVIII Tittmann's Synonyms of the New A^ 

T| Testament, translated from the original by the Rev. ^^ 

*9* Edward Craig, M. A. of St. Edmund's Hall, Oxford. V 

«^ 2 vols. 12s. bound in cloth. *9* 

^5- ** A truly valuable work, and well worthy of a place in the Jt^ 

**Jr* ** Cabinet," and in the library of every Biblical Student ; we beg ^^ 

«^ very strongly to recommend it."— CAmttan Irutruclor, «^ 

«^ Epistle to the Romans- ^ 

«4, Vols. V. & XII Tholuck's Exposition of St. Paul's ^ 

JL Epistle to the Romans, with extracts from the exegeti- ^ 

*^ cal works of the Fathers and Reformers, translated from *J* 

*^ the original by the Kev. Robert Menzies. 2 vol* *28. "^ 

** Of the kind It is the best Commentary that we know."— «^ 

ChristHari Inttruetor a. 

" Confessedly the ablest exposition of the Scriptures in any laa- *y* 

^A^ ^t^'-^Evang^lical Magazine. ^ 



Y 2 CtARK.*8 LIST OF NEW PUBLICATI0K8, EDINBURGH. ^ 

•9» . *5» 

"^ Sermon on the Mount- ^ 

•^ Vols. VI. & XX. — Tholuck's Exposition, Doctrinal and <^ 

^ Philological, of Christ^s Sermon on the Mount, accord- ^ 

"T] ingto the Gospel of St. Matthew ; intended likewise as ^ 

*V* a help towards the formation of a pure system of Faith v* 

•^ and Morals: translated froiiv the originnl by the Rev. "^ 

^ Robert Menzies. 2 vols. I2.<i. bound in cloth. ^ 

^' " We do not hesitate to say that no work of equal value to ^' 

At the interpreter has ever appealed on the same subject." — •«» 

J, Biblieul Repository. •^ 

T Planck's Sacred Philology. T 

*V* Vol. VII Planck's Introduction to Sacred Philology ^ 

*j§^ and Intrepretation, translated from the original by Sa- ^ 

«A« muel H. Turner, D. D., Professor of Biblical Literature, «^ 

^^ &c. New York. 6h. bound in cloth. .^ 

•»?* ** An excellent work, with many judicious notes by the *v* 

^ learned translator.— B;oom/?«Z(f8 "New Test. Preface. ^ 

^ Interpretation of Old Testament- 4* 

«A» Vols. VIII. & XXV. — Pareau's Principles of Inter- #A, 

• pretation of the Old Testament, translated from the ori- 'T 

*Tr ginal by Patrick Forbes, D. D., Professor of Humanity, *¥* 

•^ &c. in king's College, Aberdeen. 2 vols. 128. bd. in cl. a^ 

^j*. " We have rarely met, in so small a compass, more extenive ^. 

^9^ learning, without Ostentatious display, and so much common *nr 

^A^ %en^."— Athenaeum. ^ 

^ Sjrntax of New Testament Dialect* ^^ 

jt Vol. X. — Stewart's (Moses) Treatise on the Syntax jl 

*** of the New Testament Dialect, with an Appendix con- *^ 

^ taining a Dissertation on the Greek Article. 68. bd. iucl. •ij* 

^A, ** One of the most valuable publications which has yet been ^«^ 

^^ placed within the reach of theological Students." — Athenaeum, y^ 

•J&* ** This work is of the first importance to all students of the Sa- tKu 

\ cred Scriptures. I rejoice in the republication of \V*~-Rev. Dr. Pye T 

«^ Smith. *^ 

^ Biblical Geography- ^ 

«4* Vols. XI. & XVII Rosenmueller's Biblical Geography «& 

'T' of Central Asia, with a general introduetiou to the Study jl 

*v* of Sacred Geography, including the Antediluvian period, *^* 

*^ translated from the original by the Rev. N. Morren, *^ 

«j&» A. M., with Additional Notes. 2 vols. 128. bd. in cl. ^ 

jT " We consider it destined to become a standard work of re- T 

•^ ference to the Biblical Student.— JBapf. Mag. ^ 

4* 1st Epistle of St Peter. 4* 

«|l* Vols. XIII. & XIV Steiger*4 Exposition of the Ut ^ 

JL Epistle of St. Peter, considered in reference to the whole a 

*^ system of Divine truth ; translated from the original by ^ 

«JJl» the Rev, Patrick Fairhairn. 2 vols. 12s. bd. in cloth. •$• 

^A^ «* It is worthy of standing on the same shelf, (and this is no mean ^ 

^S^ piaise) with Ernesii, I holuek, and otheis,— it is highly deserving v 

^ public attention and patronage."— Af«W/od.>f Matasiue. ^ 

- .. 'I h.. . .o.^ritheus Chained of kst,,^...^ iu.«.*ap 8vo nnct, ^jw b- 



^ Clark's list op new publications, EDiNBuaoH. 3 •$• 

I Epistles of St* John- ^ 

^ Vol. XV. — Lucke's (Dr.) Commentary on the Epistles 'T' 

•?• of St. John, translated from the original by Thorleif *^ 

«& Gudmundson Repp, with additional Notes. 68.bd. in cl. •$» 

T •* A commentary of the right kind, we earnestly recommend it to ^5. 
*^ all that are concerned or interested* in the right interpretation of x^ 

j» the New Testament Scriptures."— v&» 

X Book of Job- rffe. 

-?♦ Vols. XVI. & XIX.— Umbreit'8 (Prof.) New Version ^ 

•^ of the Book of Job, with Expository Notes, and an In- ^ 

JL troduction on the spirit, composition, and Author of the t^ 

^ book ; translated from the original l>v the Rev. John jj. 

•§• Hamilton Gray, AI. A. of Magd. College, Oxford, Vicar *J* 

^ of Boise Fer. 2 vols. 12s. bd. in cloth. *^ 

^^ •• We reckon the work an admirable kev to the peculiarities of «j&* 

*^ the Bofjk of Job in its poetical structure ami phraseology."— 6«ce>- jf 

^jt »icn Mageai(n«. *^ 

^ Epistle to the Corinthians* ^ 

^ Vols. XXI. & XXIII — Billroih's Commentary on the Jj^ 

*v* Kpistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians, translated from j^ 

*^ the German, with additional notes, by the Rev. W. h. *v* 

^ Alexander, A. M. 2 vols. 1 2s. bd. in cloth. •^ 

j*^ ** The author is a worthy asgoclate of Tholuck. Steieer, and 1^ 

^^ others who have laboured to stem the current 01 iniidel theo- ^ 



«j9W lo?y» ^■"d forming a new school of bibUcal exegesis on the Kf* 
^ continent."— Con^c^itona/ Mug. jt 

"I* Cornelius the Centurion, and St John ^ 



^ the Evangelist- jl 

*¥• Vol. XXII Krummacher's Lives and Characters of *^ 

*$• Cornelius the Centunon, and St. John the Evangelist, •¥* 

^ with Notes, &c., by the Rev. J. W. Ferguson, A. M., ^ 

X Minister of St Peter's Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh. ^ 

*v* 6s. bound in cloth. J?] 

♦§• " A fine specimen of Scriptural Exposition of a very interestinjj *V* 

k portion of revealed truth ; it is, indeed, a heart stirring composi- ^ 

•9* Hon."— Evanaelical Magazine. ...... T 

jS^ «* Eminently adapted to the cultivation of the heart,— we com- A^ 

*V* mend this excellent work to the attention of all who would worship ]f 

«A, God in spirit and in truth "- Christian Advocate. •Jg^ 

^ •/ These Lives may be had separately. ^^ 

A "Witsius on Prayer. 4* 

^ Vol. XXrV Witsius' Sacred Dissertations on the «|^ 

"X* Lord's Prayer, translated from the original, with Notes, ^ 

*¥• by the Rev. William Pringle, Auchterarder, 78. bd. in cl. "^ 

*$• «« The subject is treated with a degree of learning, piety, preci- *¥* 

A^ sion and accuracy quite unrivalled, it will socm, we trust, be m the A^ 

•?• hands of every minister of the gospel, and student of divinity. There ^ 

.igt^ are some very judicious notes by the translator."— CAn*<Mn Journal, «^ 



2' ^ CLAMK'S LI§T OF NKWPUBLICATIOVS, EDIVBUBGB. *|* 

"i" Clayis Symbolioa. 4* 

^ Vol. XXVI — ^A Kev to the SynU>olicaI Language of «JK 

^ Scripture, from Daubuz, Enraldus, Vitringa, &f., by ^ 

^T Thomat Wemyas, Author of Biblical Oleaoiug!*, Js. 6d. ?* 

*v* bound in cloth. v *V 

•A* *« A very valuable work* highly creditable to the author."— A, 

T . Christian Itutructor. T 

•A* ** Weknowotno work which will better MTTeju a manual than •«• 

T that now before u».'*—Congreaational Magazine. T 

Hp " The Compiler of this Ciavis Symbolica has laid the Biblical stu- «$* 

^g. dent under lasting obligation*. "—Bap^tft Magazine. x^ 

*V* " This is a useful and important work, and illustrates exceedingly '9' 

JL well many parts of Holy Scripture ; we recommend it as decidedlj J^ 

T^ superior to any other work or the kind."— CAristion Advocate. V 

T Biblical Mineralogy and Botany. T 

^ Vol.XXVII — RoMnmiiiler's Historical and Philologi. ^ 

^ cal Treatise of Biblical Mineralogy and Botany, transla- T_ 

*9* ted from the original by T. G. Hepp, with additional ^ 

At Notes, 68. bd. in cl. «^ 

Jk^ " The utility of this work eondstt in the learned investigations A 

^r^ of this eminent orientalist into the etymology of names» by which 

At he illustrates innumer?\)le pa&sages of Scripture from his stores of At 

^^ Arabic and other uriental lore." i 

At HS* 

A, Tholuck's Sermons, & c. a 

A, Vol. XXVIII Tholuck'8 Sermons Lifis, Charac- A 

^ ter, and Style of the Apostle Paul, &c., translated from X 

V* the German by Professor Park. Price 68. bd. in cL v 

*9* '* These sermons were not designed to be models of fine writing, *^ 

jt, but to do good to the men who heard them ; they are oharacterised ^ 

•9* by the absence of all display of learning, and by the elevation of rich- Tr 

At ness of religious sentiment which they display. He loves to exhitrit At 

^^ and debate upon the vast difference between a renewed and unrenew- t^ 

A, ed man ; hb religious feelings too, as exhibited in his sermons, are A 

X deep, full, and overflowing, he everywhere shows that he has drunk J 

At deep at the sacred fountain." *^ 

•*• The Parables of Christ- ]| 

•4^ Vol. XXIX liisco's Exposition oi the Parables of *?' 

•^ Christ, translated from the German by the Rev. P. Fair- •#• 

«^ bairn, Glasgow. Bound in cloth. Price 7s. «fi{» 

J. *• The best and most concise exposition of these important por- a 
*¥* tions of scripture, eminently distinguished by sound news, and a *¥* 
A, devotional spirit." A 

T* Epistles to the Galatians and T 

T £pliesians« 1 

"j* Vol. XXX. — Calvin's Commentaries on the Epistles of*?* 
*^ Paul to the Galatians and Ephesians, translated from the ^ 
«^ original by the Rev. W. Pringle, Auchterarder. Price 6s. ^ 

•tSw «" Ibose who wish thoroughly to understand the general drift of a. 
'V^ . tui 8 reasoning with the Galatians, as well as to grasp the meaning of 'V 
A, 'Vs minute parts, cannot find abafer humat. guide than this cheap A 
V volume now placed within the reach of persons in every walk of life.** v j 
•j§}* Evangelical Maffaztne. «S*J 



*<^ Clark's list of new publications, Edinburgh. 6 -^ 

^ — . ^ 

^ The Reyelation of God. ,_ 

^ Vol. XXXI Gess (Dr.) on the Revelation of God in his Word, T[ 

*^ shown in a graphic delineation of Holy Scripture, for its Frieitds *^ 
•?• and Enemies, translated from the German by W. Brown, A.M., ^ 
•ijjf* Minister of Tobermore. Price 5s. .jL 

•»;« " This is an interestin(( and valuable volume, of an intererting and valuable ju 
^ series. It combines the inculcation of religious and mora) sentiment, with the v^ 
•A» imparting of sound knowledge."— C^urcA ^England Quarterltf Review. jCj, 

Jf " We cordially recommend the volume to the Christian public, as a valuable 
««• manual of instruction, and hope that it may prove abundantly useful."— »^ 

, Bflfagt News Letter. jf 

*if* " There runs through every page a view of Evangelical truth, which cannot «{^ 
^^ fail to leave a hallowed impression on the mind that peruses it."— U^ter Tones . \ 

^ Rosenmiiller on the Psalms. ^ 

^ Vol. XXXII. — Annotations on some of the Messianic Psalms . 
^ from the Commentary of Rosenmiiller, with the Latin version of the *^ 
*^ Notes of Da the, translated from the original by Robert Johnston, to ^ 
•^ which is prefixed an Introduction to the Messianic Psalms, from the »^ 
^ German of Hengstenberg, translated by Dr. Keith, U. S. 7s. 6d. ^^ 

^^ " Thb is one of the best vohimes of the Biblical Cabinet, and we have great ^^ 
*^ pleasure in recommending it as a highly valuable accession to the critical appa- *d> 
^^ ratus of the English Student."— 7%« Patriot. . 

*^^ ** For accurate acquaintance with the structure and idioms of the Hebrew, for Hy* 
^JC correct principles of nermeneutics. and for general sobriety of judgment and ex- ^^ 
^r ^eticai tact, few interpreters can be named worthy of a place by the side of *^ 
«>0u RosenniQlier." — Eclectic Review. ^a^ 

^^ ** We recommend this Volume as containing a clear and satisfactory analysts of v^ 
«{^ a very interesting and important portion of Scripture."— Scottish Guardian. ^A^ 

-^ laife of the Early Christians. h^ 

^ Vol. XXXIII.— The Life of Christians during the first three ^ 
j^ Centuries of the (Jhurch. A Series cf Sermons on Church History, a 
^ by Dr. Chr. I. Couard^ translated from the German by Leopold J. *^ 
•^ Bernays. Price 6«. 'i^ 

*^ <* This is a Volume which the Christian minister may read with advantage, its *J^ 
^jA. principles are sound, its spirit good, and it fumiiihes an example of a somewhat ^. 

TT new subject of pulpit delivery,"— Watchman. "V* 

vfij, " This Volume will be acceptable to many rcaden, but especially to Ministers, ^^ 

•^ who may derive from it hints which will be useful in directing their thoughts to ^ 
«u<^ a class of subjects and illustrations not very commonly employed in their ser- w^ 

^ mons ; we are indebted to this work for some excellent views wliieh the early ^^ 
•j»» Christians entertained of their vocation."— Paptist Magazine, tj^ 

f '* I'his is a very remarlcable work, and will form an admirable companion to J. 
H^ mosi of our ecclesiutical historians."— Methodist Magazine. *tf^ 

^ Biblical Geographv* •** 

•^ Vol. XXXIV Biblical Geography of Asia Minor, Phoenicia, and 4* 

«{&, Arabia. By E. F. C. RoRenmiiller, D.D., Ordinary Professor of ^ 

jc^ Oriental Languages in the University of Leipsic, translated from the T^ 

TT German by the Rev. N. Morren, A.M., with an Appendix contain- *v* 

*^ ing an Abstract of the more important Geographical illustrations of (j^ 

•rf^ .Messrs. Robinson and Smith, in their *^ Biblical Researches'* iu «jg}, 

jt Mount Siiiai, Arabia Petrsea, and Phasnicia. Price 6s. JT] 

^^ <* An accurate and useful compendium of the subject of which it treats, and an ^^ 
«A, indispensable article in the Biblical Student's library.">-Methodist Magazine. «^ 

4* 4^ 4* '1^'$' 4^*^ 4* 4* 4* 4*4^ 4* 4* 4^*$* 4^ 4* 4* 4* 4" '^ 4* ii 



•^ CLAUk's list of new PUBLICATIOMS, EDIKBUBGH. •^ 

T THE CABINET LIBRARY T 

*X* OF A^ 

T SCARCE, CELEBRATED, As USEFUI. TRACTS J 

4» ^ 

HJK Preservation of the Eye-Sight. '^ 

V 1. Dr. Reynold's Hints on the Preservation of the "v* 

*J& Kyes, Is- •^ 

T «• Contains numerous and valuable practical suggestions for the - 

•y» preservation of siRht, a-s well as directions for those afflicted with ^ 

JL weakness of the eyes."— Cftcsfer Cftron/c/«. jj^ 

X Geology and Natural Religion. T 

^ 2. Prof. Hitchcock on the Connection between Geology ; 

^ and Natural ReliuHon, Od. '^ 

«A» •* We would warmly recommend this treatise to the perusal of J^ 

^ all kinds of readers.**— Cto«i?oio CerutitutwiaL ^^ 

*J* National Literature* *T 

*v* 3. Dr. Channing on the Importance and Means of a "^ 

•&* National Literature, (id. «& 

*^ ** of this number we cannot speak in terms of sufficient praise."— • 

•{?• Aberdeen HeraUL -^ 

-$• Modern Greek literature. f 

•v* 4. IMr. Nee:ris' Literary History of I\Iodern Greece. 6d. ^ 

aj&u " To the classical student this treatise cannot fail in interest."— ^a. 

^ Stirling Jourrual Tr 

•v* Education in Germany. - "^ 

•§^ 5. Prof. Robinson's Concise View of Education in the *v 

«&t Universities of Germany, Is. (>d. «^ 

T •* An important tract, and ought to be in the hands of every rea- ^ 

*^ der."— Christian Advocate. •^ 

•^ Physical Culture. *^ 

•j^ 6. Dr. Reynolds on the Necessity of Physical Culture «j&* 

Jt. to Literary Men, 6d. jl 

^r *' To one and all we wnuld say it is a work of deep and abidmg *V* 

^x interest, the subject is handled in a masterly manner."— Cofw<i<u- ^^ 

^sr tional. ^^ 

•^ Ancient Slavery in Greece. \^ 

•9« 7» Mr* Ey wards* State of Slavery in Ancient Greece, 6d. •^ 

t&f •* A learned and able esmy."— Sheffield Indgpenifent. •&• 

^ *« A succinct but clear account of the state of slavery in the an- T 

«&* cient world, the facts were the principal thing* to be attended to, and *^ 

T these he has stated in a forcible and perspicuous manner."-— Satur- •. 

«9* day Post. *^ 

4^ ^ Life of Michaelis. 4* 

t&t 8. Prof. J. G. Eichhorn^s Account of the Life and t&t 

jL Writings of J. D. Mifhaelis, yd. a. 

*V* «• The life of tliij. illustrious biblical critic will be read with in- *V* 

A, tense interest by the thtological student."— g;u«/»m> Otronide. ^ 

^,». in« i. /oi»,tf I jnt»tt* v/na»«fv-. «»--——•»—-.- *--'•*■*•-•' 



•9* Clark's list of new publicatioks,£din£uroh. *^ 

± .4. 

•¥• History of Theological Literature. -^ 

•Jj^ 9. Prof. Staeudlin's History of Theological Knowledge ^ 

^ and Literature, Od. T] 

^ ** Full of comprehensive viewg, joined with minute and accurate *^ 

•J|J» information."— G/«5yoir Cotitigr. jj. 

^ Use of Liberal Studies. ^ 

Jj, 10. The Hon. (\ (i. Verplnrck's Discourse on the Right X 
. Moral Influence and l^e of Lilernl Studies, 6d. 

^ " One of the most eloquent ippe Is eve? written in behalf of learn- "v* 
•Mt mg andscience."~^0trdi9H OU.rv>r. i. 

4* Duties of a Physician. ^ 

•{Jj. II. Dr. Ware on the ( haracter and Duties of a Physi- ^ 

X^ clan, ()d. ^ 

y *• Sen>ible, judicious, and sound, it well deserves the attention *^ 

t^ of young medical practitioners."— S<*o«/*/i Guardian. jj, 

'^ Science and Literature- A^ 

•^ 12. The Hon. J. Story's Firnt Discourse on the Pro- ^ 

•jiv erress of Science and LiterHture, (\(\. ^ 

V^ *• The views of the author are enforced in a nervous and rhetori- •&• 

^ cal style, well adapted to captivate the class of persons to whom ^, 

* they are addressed.**— ^t'/mof-fiot'/; Journal: *?5^ 

^ Life of Niebuhr. * 

y 13. Lifeof Niehuhr, hyhisSon, Is. Biop. Series. NoA. •^ 

♦^ " Valuable as a memoir of an intelligent, industrious, and faith- -A, 

. ful eastern traveller."— .<i;><Tfifewn Obt^ier. ^^ 

Jj, Life of Kar.t ^ 

^ 14. Life of Kant, by Prof. Stapfer, Ix. I- tog. Series, No, 2, *^ 
•sp* *• A more comprehensive view may be obtained from this shilling •& 
^ number than from many larger volumes-."— FFe*terit Times. T 

^ Life of M. de StaeL T 

^ 15. Life of Madame de Stael, by Mrs. Child, Is. 6d. ]T 

Y Biographical Series^ No. 3. *v' 

•5^ • • R eplete wi th i ni poruuat matter relative to the literature of her «J&» 
^ Age."— Bath Journal. ^ 

^ Science and Literature- X 

^ IC. The Hon. J. Story's Second, Third, and Fourth *^ 

V* Discourses on Science, Literature, Government, Is. ^ 

•^ *' Clrar and comprehensive in statement, varied and interesting jl 

* in illustrations, and nervous and animated in style."— Gr«e/<o< A "^ 
■*^ Adctrtiser. » ii^ 

*^ Biblical Interpretation- ^ 

^ 17. Prof. Sawyer's Popular Treatise on the Elements of jt 

5^ l^ihlical Interpretation, Is. v* 

*^ *• We nevt r s-aw the subject made more plain, nor brought with- •ifc* 

.^ in so small a compass."— c'Ari. tian Advocate. T 

* *^ 



*T* CLAmi'f LIST or WEW PVBLICATIOK8, EDIITBUBOH. *^ 

•*• * 

^ SlaTery in the Middle Ages- "^ 

W 18. Mr. Edwards* Inquiry into the State of Siairery in *9' 

•^ the Early and Middle Age9 of the Christian £ra,'9d« -^ 

^^ ** DiaplajTS extenftire erudition, and laborious research.' — ^^ 

V ScoUitk GuardicM. *¥• 

T Geology and Revelation* ||* 

V 19. Hitchcock on the Connection between Geology and *** 

*^ the Mosaic Account of the Creation, !». (id. Soien- *^ 

«^ /t/kc Seriesy No. 1. ^ 

^ " To all who take an interest in aq inauiry inferior to few in no- ^x, 

Tr* velty or attraction, we recommend Pror. Hitchcock's tract, it u *t* 

^A^ written in a calm and philosophical spirit, and the reader will meet «A^ 

y'^ with a variety of accute and ingenious remarks."— Saturday Post. ^ 

^ 20. Prof. Moses Stuart's Philolotrical View of the Mo- •*j'* 

•jjy dern Doctrines of Geology, Is. Soientijic Series, At 

^^ ** The production of men of talent, who are in flill posses- y^ 

«{&» Kion of every &ct and statement bearing upon the subject.*' — «{&» 

T Elgin Caurant, 1 

•$• •{§{• 

^ Life of Lady Russell- ^ 

X 21. liife of Lady Russell, by Mrs. Child, Is. 6d. Buh- T 

*^ graphical Series, No, 4. v* 

*?* " A more interesting piece of biography is rarely to be met *v^ 

^ yrith.**~Paisleif Advartiser, ^ 

4f* Modem Slavery. «^ 

«^ 22. Dr. Channing*s Dissertation on Slavery, Is. 6d. A» 

^^ " The calm and temperate, yet firm views of the writer, will JT 

*^ ensure to his work a degree of attention that would not have ^ 

^A, been given to it if written with passionate violence.**— PcMfl^ ^ 
■Advertiser. Z^ 

^ On Preaching. ^ 

'T' 23. Prof.Ware on Extemporaneous Preaching, Is. A»«n- ^ 

•^ tific Series, No. 3. **• 

4&^ " A most acceptable book to young men whose views are to- .{&• 

T wards the ministry."— Pawky .^doerttcer. T 

^ Character of Penelon. ^ 

^ 24. Dr. Channin? on the Character and Writings of . 

^ Archbishop Fenelon, 6d. ^ 

*^ ** Abounds with soul stirring remarks.— BatA JovrmU. *9* 

.J&. ** Fenelon, in his ^nritings, exhibits more of tiie qualities which Jk^ 

J* predispose to religious feelings than any other equally conspicuous ^^ 

w» person, a mind 

"t" lence, » gentle 

•^ seeing its own ) 

♦^ and dispo&ed to treat with compassionate forbearance those errors in j^ 

*^ others of which it feltahuntoling oonsciouiness."— Str Jcu. Mae- HgK 

^ kintosh, ^ 




•?• Clark's lis Tor new publications, EniNBURGH. *$•* 

*^ Character of Bonaparte- *^ 

•?• 25. Dr. Channing on the Life and Character of Napo- **• 

«i^ Jeon Bonaparte, Is. 3d. ^^ 

•^ ** On such a subject, the essay of Dr. Chauxdng is Tery ralua- ^^ 

•9* l>le:'^8hefield Independent. *'?• 

* Scientific Knowledge. J* 

**?• 26. Hon. E. Everett's Discourses on the Importance of v" 

•^ Scientific Knowled^^e, Is 6d. *^ 

jt, ** The production of a strong, highly cultivated and richly stored x^ 

V* mind ; exhibiting a clear and elaborate review of che progress and ^9e* 

fjSu present state of science." og^ 

•^ "Reynolds^ Discourses* 4^ 

^ 27> & 28. Sir Jos. Reynolds* Discourses to the Students ^ 

'T' of the Royal Academy, Part I. and II. Is. 9d. each. ^ 

•^ Oeoloey. «^ 

^ 29. & 30. Prof. Hitchcock's Historical and Geological ^ 

^ Deluges compared, Is. 3d. and Is. 6d. Scientific J*^ 

"^ Seriesj No. 4 and 6. *?* 

t&» * A great body of information on these points has been «j§» 

T brought together, it contains almost every thing that can be J^ 
said on the question.— JTvemn^ Pott. *$* 



^ Philosophy. ^ 

'^ 31,34,&35.Jouffrdy'8Philo80phicalEssays,2s.,Is.3d.,28. *v* 

"^^ " Fuir of original and important matter."— DujraZd Stewart. *9* 

^ 32, & 33. Cousin's Philosophical Essays, Is. and 3s. ^ 

*>^ « One of the most distinguished of the French Eclectics, and •iji* 

^^ one of the ablest men of the age.**— Cftrtsttan Eacmiiner jl 

i*^ ^. Channing cm Self-Culture, Immortality, and a aV.' «i|« 

' 5* ture Life, is. 3d. ^ 

jt *»* The ahove may be had, neatly done up in cloth, <► 

f'*^ arranged as follows ; — *^'* 

*v* Vol. I.& 1 1. — M iscellaneous : Science and Li terature, Ss. ea. *v* 

•#• III.— Biography, Niebuhr, Kant, De Stael, Lady *$* 

^ Russell, 58. , *^ 

«^ IV Geology, 6s. (By Stuart and Hitchcock.) <j&» 

•A. V. — Science. (Reynolds and Everett), 5s. ^ 

' ^ VI Jouffroy's Philosophical Essays, Ss. ^ 

^ II. — Channing's Works, 5s. ^^ 

i. VIII. — Cousin's Philosophical Essays, 6s. jt 



